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—If it were possible 
to make a better flour 
than Gold Medal, 
its name would be 


Gold Medal Flour. 
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View of part of Washburn-Crosby Co's Milling Plant. More than 40,000,000 packages shipped from these 
mills last year. Is not this in itself ample evidence of the superiority of Washburn’s Gold Medal Flour? 
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Even of Louisiana 


Level the landscape grew, and along the shores 
of the river, 

Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant 
gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins 
and dove-cots. 

They were approaching the region where reigns 
perpetual summer, 

Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of 
orange and citron, 

Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to 
the eastward. 

* * * * 


Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight 
undulations 

Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in 
beauty, the lotus 

Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the 


boatmen. 
* ok 2k * 


Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests 
of fruit trees; 

Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest 
of heavens 

Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls 
of the forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the Eden 
of Louisiana. ‘ 


Henry W. Longfellow, in ‘“‘ Evangeline.” 








IN THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF LOUISIANA 








A BEAUTIFUL HOME ON ST. CHARLES AVENUE, NEW ORLEANS’ MOST ARISTOCRATIC 
THOROUGHFARE 


ANOTHER BEAUTIFUL NEW ORLEANS HOME 











IN THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF LOUISIANA 





THE CYPRESS AT HOME 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPEFRUIT IS BEING EXTENDED ANNUALLY 
IN SOUTHERN LOUISIANA 











WAITING FOR THE PARADE 
A Mardi Gras crowd waiting on Canal Street, New Orleans’ chief mercantile thoroughfare 


“ALFALFA” SPELLS GOOD HORSES AND GOOD WAGONS 
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THE GRUNEWALD, NEW ORLEANS’ MAGNIFICENT MODERN FIREPROOF HOSTELRY 


Photograph, copyright, 1911, by J. Hypo. Coqutlle 

















[IN THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF LOUISIANA 
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“WATER HYACINTHS LEND A DISTINCTIVE BEAUTY TO A LOUISIANA STREAM 
BUT ARE A SERIOUS IMPEDIMENT TO NAVIGATION 
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THE BATTLESHIP “ILLINOIS” ON THE NEW ORLEANS DRY DOCK 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF LOUISIANA 








WATER AND RAIL TRANSPORTATION GIVE THE LOUISIANA FARMER 
ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 
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GLIMPSE OF PICTURESQUE CITY PARK, NEW ORLEANS 
Dancing pavilion in distance 
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A TRUCK FARM NEAR ALEXANDRIA 








LOOKING UP MAIN STREET, LAKE CHARLES 


UNLOADING BANANAS FROM A UNITED FRUIT COMPANY'S STEAMER 
The mechanical unloader has revolutionized the banana industry 











IN THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF LOUISIANA 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE OLD FRENCH MARKET, NEW ORLEANS 
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(1) Loading the oil cars 


THE JENNINGS OIL INDUSTRY 
(2) An oil train ready to depart (3) General view of the Jennings Field 
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CABBAGE IS ONE OF LOUISIANA’S MOST PROFITABLE WINTER CROPS 





A MODEL TRUCK FARM IN SOUTHERN LOUISIANA 








IN THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF LOUISIANA 


“WHERE THE CATTLE GRAZE ON A THOUSAND HILLS” 
A typical North Louisiana scene 





















URING the month sacred to Saint 
Valentine, events crowd thick 
and fast in Washington. In the 
whirl of brilliant social func- 
tions and banquets, diplomatic 

and otherwise, at which the richest and 
most notable gentlemen and ladies of the 
New World sparkle with priceless gems 
and bright repartee, the legislative wheel 
lazily grinds away. 

Lent will bring a lull to the grist-grinding, 
but meantime Washington and Lincoln 
birthday celebrations furnish occasions 
for the delivery of “inspired” speeches 
that will foreshadow the issues and plat- 
forms of the coming political campaign. 
At this time the one point of focal interest 
in Washington centers on the nominations 
to be made at Chicago and Baltimore 
next June, and the result of the election 
to follow in November. 


* * * 


} Abeer’ prominent visitor to the capital 
city finds himself confronted with eager 
interrogations the moment he lays aside 
the pen at the hotel register. Each move 
on the legislative chessboard is watched, 
and the work of the committee on in- 
vestigations is stimulated into new activi- 
ties as the reams of testimony pour forth. 

The constant succession of important 
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Ge iJ oe Mitchell Chapple 


events includes a recommendation by the 
Postmaster-general to emulate European 
example and. take over the telegraph com- 
panies. The matter was prematurely 
made public, but will prove an important 
factor in determining public sentiment on 
Presidential issues. 

The President, as genial as ever, is 
receiving his callers and dispatching busi- 
ness in regular routine, while Secretary 
Hilles has lost none of his tact and courtesy 
to visitors, keeping in touch with the 
political situation betimes. In the House, 
Speaker Clark maintains his usual bon- 
homme and courtesy, although gossip says 
that his hands are full thumping the gavel, 
wearing away the wood in the determi- 
nation to preserve order. 


* * * 


iy the Senate the arbitration treaties 

have directed attention to the foreign 
telations committee. Just note the distinc- 
tion in the titles of committees perform- 
ing the same work: in the Senate it ® 
the foreign relations committee, and in 
the House the committee on foreign rela- 
tions. It is unpardonable to refer to a 
Senate committee by the House title. 
While it is only a difference of tweedledee 
and tweedledum, and of the manner in 
which the words are placed, it is an offense 


( 561) 
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against official tradition to misname a 
committee. As one Senator remarked, 
smoothing his chin: “It would be just 
the same as though you were to go up toa 
certain individual with the greeting, 
‘How are you, Mr. William J. Roosevelt?’ 

“No, sir,’”’ continued the Senator, “these 
words and their relations must be properly 
used in Washington.” 


* * * 


OLITICAL “lightning rod agents” now 
carry on a rushing business. The 
misty dawn of presidential possibilities 
revéals a number of well-known, fre- 


C .‘* Words and their relations must be properly used in Washington” 


quently photographed and widely * ex- 
ploited gentlemen clinging tightly tothe 
traditional lightning rods, in the ‘lope 
that the electric shock of a presidential 
nomination will “come their way.” 

The political campaign of 1912 has 
begun rather earlier than usual, and it 
is feared that many of the booms will suffer 
from an early frost. 

But all is optimistic in February antici- 
pations, and the candidates can enjoy 
social gaieties before the call to campaign 
duty is sounded. 


* * * 


| the heat of the great battle waged at 
Washington between New Orleans and 
San Francisco for the Panama Exposition 
one figure in the Louisiana. delegation 


WASHINGTON 


towered above his fellows, virile, strong, 
convincing—a leader and a director, the 
central inspiration of what will go down 
in Washington history as one of the most 
picturesque battles of peace ever waged 
in the National Capital. That figure 
was Jared Y. Sanders. 

To know the inspiration behind the 
great leader in’ New Orleans’ magnificent 
fight for the Exposition one must hark 
back thirty years, and see him as a young 
boy, old beyond his age, a dreamer of 
dreams, a conceiver of fancies, a builder 
of castles in Spain; looking into the future, 
to the day when he should sit in the seats 
of the mighty, in the most august 
legislature in the world, in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Two weeks before New Orleans 
started her memorable contest with 
the city by the Golden Gate, the 
life-long ambition of this boy, now 
grown to manhood, had been real-. 
ized—the Legislature had chosen 
him from among all the people to 
be Louisiana’s representative at the 
National Capital. Only those who 
know Governor Sanders intimately 
realize what a sacrifice it was for 
him to refuse that honor at the 
hands of his State, feeling that his 
work as governor has not been 
completed—that the great meas- 
ures for the upbuilding of Louisiana 
inaugurated by his administration 
could go into effect only through 
him, that New Orleans needed him in his 
capacity as chief executive of the State 
to aid her in her great fight. 

Few men in public life today have had 
a more romantic career than the talented 
Governor of Louisiana. When he was 
but a boy of twelve years his father, a 
prominent sugar planter, died, leaving 
him as the sole support of a family of 
eight brothers and sisters, and a widowed 
mother. A. year later their fine planta- 
tion fell victim to the famous crevasse 
of 1882, and the boy started out in another 
field of endeavor. For some.years he 
worked. in a country store, but afterward 
entered the office of the St. Mary Banner, 
a country weekly, published at Franklin, 
Louisiana, and soon rose to be its editor 
and publisher. 
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In 1890 he commenced studying law, 
feeling that legal knowledge would do 
much to further the great ambition of his 
boyhood—to sit one day in the Senate of 
the United States. As a lawyer he was 
successful, as a newspaper man, being 


WASHINGTON 563 
1904 he was elected Lieutenant Governor 
of the state, with the largest majority 
given any of the state candidates in the 
Democratic primary. He was a foremost 
member of the Constitutional Convention 
in 1898, and it was largely through his 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
The Belgian mystic, whose wife (formerly the Parisian actress, Georgette Leblanc) is playing ‘‘Melisande”’ 
in ‘‘Pelleas and Melisande”’ at the Boston Opera House. There has been amusing speculation 
in newspaper circles as to whether Mr. Maeterlinck came to America with his wife 


for many years an active partner in the 
firm of Foster, Milling, Godchaux & 
Sanders, of which Senator Foster was the 
senior member. 

Elected to the Legislature. in 1892, 
Governor Sanders served twelve years 
in that body, being-almost from the be- 
ginning its great leader and adviser. In 


efforts that the franchise article, by which 
the negro. was practically eliminated from 
Louisiana politics, was adopted. In 1908, 
after one of the most memorable political 
battles in recent years, he: was elected 
to the governorship by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Louisiana has had few more picturesque 
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men in her public life than Governor 
Sanders. A brilliant orator, an aggressive 
fighter, a man who believes in following 
out his policies, no matter what the con- 
sequences, he has naturally made some 
enemies, but at the same time it can be 
said with truth that no man in the public 
or private life of Louisiana has more 
friends, more admirers, or more staunch 
supporters than has the Governor of 
Louisiana. 





ARNOLD BENNETT 


The English author, who recently visited the United 
States and is now “writing up’’ his impressions 
of American customs 


B lbacancepesic: a vagrant paragraph in 
the NATIONAL MaGazIne, Speaker 
Champ Clark was discovered by Judge 
Stover of Milwaukee to be one of his old 
college mates. A little sketch in the 
Washington department told how “‘Beau- 
champ” Clark changed his name to plain 
“Champ” because they pronounced Beau- 
champ “Beecham” out his way, and he 
did not want his name to be confused with 
that of the popular English pill. Conse- 
quently, after he removed to Missouri, he 
became known to the world as “Champ” 
Clark, and as Champ Clark he won local 
fame and a national reputation. 


WASHINGTON 















The paragraph came under the eye of 
Judge Stover of Milwaukee, who mused, 
“T wonder if that is the ‘Beecham’ Clark 
that used to rehearse Cicero in the stable, 
to the consternation of the cows.” He 
wrote out a telegraph blank as follows: 
“Are you the real Beauchamp Clark of 
Kentucky?” signed “Poker.” A flashing 
wire from the congressional side of the 
Capitol addressed to Justice Stover at the 
District Court House of Milwaukee replied: 


“Poker, I am the man.” 


Not long after there walked into the 
Speaker’s room in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington the old-time classmate from Ken- 
tucky. There was no ceremony about 
ushering the visitor into the inner room, 
for the Speaker of the House was ready 
to greet his old school friend with the 
“high sign” of the order. What they 
talked about for the next half hour is not 
recorded. Judge Stover came away insist- 
ing that his old college friend Champ Clark 
is the logical, natural and inevitable 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
in 1912, although he admits that the 
irrepressible “Beauchamp” of school days 
was not seriously considered as the one 
boy in college who might some day step 
into George Washington’s shoes. 


* * * 


LMOST side by side with the tidings 

_of recent loss of life by coal-mine 
explosions comes the report of Walter C. 
Hamm, resident consul at Hull, England, 
describing an improved form of firebox 
and other parts of multi-tubular boilers, 
for utilizing waste coal. Reduced almost 
to dust, the coal is blown into the firebox, 
so mingled with atmospheric air that it 
is almost an explosive, and burns with a 
roar and an intensity that raises steam 
with much greater rapidity than can be 
done by the ordinary boilers using the 
best qualities of steam coal, and utilizing 
a much greater proportion of the heat 
energy per ton used. 

Descriptive literature concerning these 
boilers has been sent to interested manu- 
facturers and engineers by the Bureau 
of Manufactures at Washington, and re- 
veals how the forces that bring death and 
disaster may be harnessed for profitable 


purposes. 











HON. JOHN KEAN OF NEW JERSEY 
FORMERLY UNITED STATES SENATOR, WHO WAS A PROMINENT VISITOR AT THE 
WHITE HOUSE DURING THE MONTH 
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N article on the Red Horse Inn at 
Sudbury in the December NATIONAL 
chronicled the recent visit to that storied 
hostelry of Alfred Tennyson Dickens, the 
eldest surviving son.of Charles Dickens, 
and godson of Alfred Lord Tennyson, the 
poet-laureate under Queen Victoria. 

Mr. Dickens was filling a series of 
engagements to lecture on the life and 











THE LATE ALFRED TENNYSON DICKENS 
Who died suddenly in New York while on an Ameri- 


can lecture tour. He was the eldest son of the great 
novelist, Charles Dickens, whose hundredth birthday 
is this ‘month being celebrated all over the world 


works of his distinguished father, and 
seemed about to pass a very pleasant 
winter among the numberless American 
admirers of Dickens, but was suddenly 
attacked by acute indigestion while stop- 
ping at the Hotel Astor, New York, and 
died the same day. 

Mr. Dickens could not be said to re- 
semble his illustrious father, being more of 
the conventional Englishman in style 














WASHINGTON 


and bearing, but his recollections of Gads- 
hill, his father’s home and _ surroundings, 
were very vivid and interesting, and he 
had made many friends during his short 
stay in America. 
* ok * 

CONTINENTAL: Europe is still largely 

the arena of small competing interests, 
and genuine “home industries, in which 
farmer, woodsman, miner, or mechanic 
carries on at odd times manufacturing 
operations which are a factor in the markets 
of the world. The Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, at Washington, has al- 
ways some interesting topic of interest 
suggested by the Consular Reports, which 
come from the very heart of the trade 
centers of every land. 

Christmas and the brilliant window 
displays and decorations naturally sug- 
gested the question, ‘‘Where do all these 
ornaments come from?’ An answer 
came in the shape of the latest report of 
Vice-Consul General Matthew C. Dil- 
lingham, resident at Coburg, Germany, 
from which city a little railway only 
twenty-five miles long leads into the heart 
of the Thuringian forests ranges, termin- 
ating at Lauscha, where the greater part 
of these ornaments are made. Nearly 
every house and hut is the home of a glass- 
blower, and the smallest child that can use 
its hands understandingly has some part 
in the work. 

The blowers make all their work from 
glass tubes of varied diameter and thickness 
which are cut to convenient lengths by 
scratching them with a file, and breaking 
them at the cleavage. A burner con- 
sisting of two, four or more flames issuing 
from tiny gas jets converges its fires upon 
a metal plate which usually supports a 
piece of dry wood or charcoal whose slow 
but fierce combustion under the blue flame 
of the blow-pipes rapidly melts the hardest 
giass. Driving the bellows which supplies 
air to his blow-pipes with his feet, the 
operator turns out with deft swiftness 
balls, stars, pendants and larger ornaments 
of almost every conceivable shape and 
size. His good wife is perhaps injecting 
a spray of gilding or silvering solution into 
a great basketful of the tiny balls, used to 
festoon windows and Christmas trees, or per- 
haps with greater skill, is coloring with deft 
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fingers the interior of a largér ornament. 
The eldest boy may himself be a skilled 
operator, and perhaps excels his father 
in creating miniature reindeer with great 
spreading antlers,. spirited horses, coursing 
hounds, fragile airships and balloons,.and 
most wonderful of all, roses, carnations, 
tulips and other flowers, each of whose parts 
are made of colored glass of the proper color 
and fused in place with.a delicacy of touch 
that far excels ordinary painting. 
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Switzerland; the ‘glass-bead -makers of 
Venice; the toy-makers of Nuremberg and 
the Belgian armorers, who hammer out on 
their old-fashioned anvils the “twist” and 
‘laminated steel’? gun barrels, which no 
machinery has as yet been able to surpass. 


* * * 
|B assis the great fight in Louisiana 


against the lottery, Murphy J. Foster, 
then State Senator, came* prominently 


' 


HON. WHITELAW REID 
American Ambassador to Great Britain, who is in America for a visit. Mr. Reid_is the owner of. the 
New York Tribune 


So light and fragile are these goods that 
they’ are packed in cotton and cartons 
divided into compartments, and to a very 
great extent are shipped away from Lauscha 
by parcels express. So generally is this 
done between the middle of November 
and Christmas week that the post office 
force .and the number of mail-cars are 
furnished*to meet the demand for parcel 
trarisportation. 

This aspect of German “home industries”’ 
suggests the chain-makers of England; 
the wood carvers of Swiss and German 
forested mountain lands; the jewelers of 


into public notice. Born of fine Southern 
stock and educated in part at Washington 
and Lee University in Virginia, when 
General Robert E. Lee was at the head 
of that institution, his career has been 
most noteworthy. 

Graduating in law in 1871, he was 
elected: to ‘the State Legislature the fol- 
lowing year, but was denied admission, 
the State being at that time controlled by 
the Republicans of the reconstruction 
regime. 

A few years later, he was elected to the 
State Senate, where he served three con- 

















MRS. WHITELAW REID 
WIFE OF AMBASSADOR REID, WHO ACCOMPANIED HER HUSBAND ON HIS VACATION 
TRIP TO THE UNITED STATES 
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secutive terms and was president of that 
body. 

He was the Senate leader in the memor- 
able fight to overthrow the Louisiana 
Lottery Company, which had developed 
into the most powerful political machine 
ever organized in any state. The fight 
went before the people in the form of an 
amendment to the constitution, submitted 
to the voters at an election in which the 
governor and other state 
officers were elected, and in 
which Senator Foster was 
prevailed upon to become a 
candidate for governor and 
to lead the fight against the 
lottery. 

That contest attracted at- 
tention throughout the coun- 
try and gave the victorious 
young champion of the peo- 
ple a commanding position 
among the dominant leaders 
of the South. 

He served two consecutive 
terms of four years each in 
the Governor’s office, and his 
wise and statesmanlike ad- 
ministration is generally re- 
garded as among the sound- 
est and best that Louisiana 
has ever had. 

In 1900, upon retiring from 
the Executive chair, he was 
elected to the United States 
Senate without opposition 
and was re-elected in 1904, 
his term expiring March 4, 
1913. Senator Foster is a 
member of eight committees 
in the Senate, among which 
are the Committees on 
Appropriations, Canadian Relations, Coast 
Defences, Interstate Commerce, and the 
Committee on Military Affairs, all im- 
portant committees. 

He visited the Orient with the Taft 
party some years ago to study the prob- 
lems that had been posed in connection 
with our acquisition of the Philippines, 
and the results of that study were em- 

bodied in an address in the Senate, which 
' for clearness of philosophical insight and 
breadth of statesmanship attracted wide 
attention throughout the country. 
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As a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, he took a prominent part in 
the preparation and passage of the act 
that prohibited rebating by railroads and 
in the Railroad Rate bill. 

He has ably represented the industries 
of the country and of his State during the 
past eleven years and during the late 
session of Congress, by the exercise of 
rare foresight and consummate general- 





THE LATE CAPTAIN EDWIN COFFIN 
Who commanded the steamship “‘America” on the Zeigler Polar Expe- 
ditions. Readers of the Nationa will recall his ‘‘Records of 
a Polar Expedition,’’ containing extracts from his diary 


ship, he defeated the attempts made in 
the Senate to cripple the rice and sugar 
industries of Louisiana by greatly re- 
ducing the duty on the one and placing 
the other on the free list. 

Senator Foster is a modest, unobtrusive 
gentleman, simple in his tastes and 
thoroughly democratic in his habits and 
manners. His methods are those of the 
statesman, rather than of the demagogue, 
and he works for results, rather than for 
the applause of the multitudes. Those 
who know him most intimately, love him 
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best and among the masses in Louisiana 
there is a devotion to him on the part of 
the people he has served amounting to 
genuine affection. No southern statesman 
stands higher at Washington than he, 
nor does any possess greater capacity for 
effective service to the whole country. 


* * * 


PEW movements have attained greater 

national prominence within a few 
years than the project for inland water- 
ways. Many public men and private 





HON. LEON LOCKE 


Secretary of the Inland Waterways League of 
Louisiana and Texas 


citizens have devoted much of their time 
and energy to this important work, and 
in no section has the activity beén greater 
than in the South. 

From the time of the organization of 
the Interstate Inland Waterway League 
of Louisiana and Texas, Mr. Leon Locke 
of Lake Charles, Louisiana, has been its 
secretary, and to him has fallen much of 
the work in connection with the promo- 
tion of the inland waterway for which 
project the league was formed. This 
waterway is eventually to join the Missis- 
sippi River with the Rio Grande and 
although the league has been in existence 
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but six years, one-third of the canal is 
completed. ‘ 
Mr. Locke is a member of the Louisian, 
Assembly and was the author of .the 
“Locke Law” which penalized race-track 
gambling in Louisiana. Its passage was 
closely contested and the class vote was 
dramatic in its close and_ bitter rivalry, 
the bill having but one majority in the 
State Senate; that vote, as was the case 
in New York, being cast by a Senator who 
rose from a sick bed to vote for the bill. 


* * * 


4 a= wonderbook of the world today is 
the census of the United States. The 
continuous flow of facts and the growth 
of the country as indicated by the figures 
tabulated at the Census Office have: been 
the admiration and astonishment, of all 
foreign students of economic development. 
While many new sections have shown a 
phenomenal expansion, there.is a wonder 
story associated with the marvelous 
exploitation of large sections of the oldest - 
and historical centers of the country. 
Louisiana’s development during the. past 
decade furnishes a story of land reclama- 
tion that is almost as revolutionary. as 
any part of its history under five flags. 

A school teacher from Calhoun County, 
Michigan, whose health was breaking 
down under the rigorous climate of South- 
ern Michigan, went to Louisiana in 1888. 
Louisiana had interested him when teach- 
ing his geography classes chiefly because 
of the inadequate descriptions in the text- 
books as compared with what he himself 
witnessed while taking a Southern excur- 
sion. Later he engaged in the banking 
business at Athens and Saugatuck, Mich- 
igan, but-after his visit to New Orleans 
he settled in Franklin Parish in Northern 
Louisiana, and finally transferred all his 
interests from Michigan to the Pelican 
State in 1892. He established a bank at 
Delhi, engaged in the timber and cotton 
business, and purchased five thousand 
acres of Louisiana land, thus giving him‘a 
solid and enduring interest in his adopted 
State. 

In 1900 he removed to New Orleans, 
inspired with the same ambition to de- 
velop the resources of the Gulf States 
which had hitherto characterized his 











EDWARD WISNER 
A PIONEER WHO WENT INTO THE WILDERNESS OF THE LOUISIANA DELTA AND 
HAS CARRIED ON THE RECLAMATION OF VAST AREAS OF 
. SWAMP LAND 
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career. In 1904 he bought a million acres 
in the Florida Everglades and became a 
pioneer in the wonderful development of 
that hitherto wilderness of the Peninsula 
State, but he could not forget the visions 
of possible development which had filled 
his mind when he first came to Louisiana. 

Accordingly he visited Holland and 
Denmark and made a careful examination 
of the remarkable reclamation of marshes 
and lagoons in those countries, and a 





Formerly United States Senater from New Jersey and 
president of the Prudential Insurance Company 


special study of dyke construction and 
low level drainage. He believed that in 
the alluvial delta of the Mississippi were 
combined the land of Holland and the 
sky of Italy, and conceived a gigantic 
plan for making thousands of acres of 
rich farm land out of the marshes, sur- 
passing even the fertile leagues secured 
by the thrift and constant struggle of 
the dyke builders of Holland. Year by 
year he saw large areas drained and de- 
veloped under his constant supervision. 
As President of the Louisiana Meadows 
Company, Mr. Edward Wisner’s name will 
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always be identified with the wonderful 
reclamation of the alluvial lands of Louisi- 
ana, and associated with him is Mr. 
Edenborn, President of the Louisiana Rail- 
way & Navigation Company, both of whom 
will long be remembered as typical pioneers, 
who went into the wilderness to create 
and maintain provinces. whose fields and 
farms are a “very garden of the Lord,” 
and have been actuated by a-spirit of 
patriotism and true philanthropy over 
and above all questions of profit and self- 
interest. 
oa * * 


Howe boy from Farmington, Maine, who 
passed away as the honored and 
respected president of the great Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, lived to realize 
his dreams. John F. Dryden was one of 
the strong business builders of the past 
quarter century, and the great Insurance 
Company he founded is a monument to 
a life devoted to one great purpose. During 
the scathing insurance investigation, the 
record of John F. Dryden was tested and 
revealed business methods that demon- 
strated why he enjoyed the confidence of 
thousands of stockholders. 

John F. Dryden was more than the 


president of an insurance company. His ~~ 
public life was one of which his state and *~ 


nation may well be proud. In the United 
States Senate, as a member of the Isth- 
mian Canal Committee, he bore the brunt 
of the Panama Canal contest in the early 
stages—the crucial time—and great credit 
is due him for promoting legislation that 
finally led to the national assumption of 
the great enterprise. Modest, gentle, 
lovable and strong in every way, those 
who knew Senator Dryden realize the 
value of a man whose life career remains 
an inspiration for the farmer boys of the 
future, or to any young man launching 
a new business enterprise. 


* * * 


ve pues oelirates ah expressions of the gen- 
eral desire for international peace fol- 
lowed the opening of the New Year. At the 
reception of the diplomatic corps by 
President Fallieres, at the Elysee, Paris, 
the general felicitations were presented by 
Sir Francis L. Bertie, the British Am- 
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bassador, who declared! that; he and his 
fellow-diplomats felt certain that France 
would continue to be a powerful aid in every 
work having in view the progress of civili- 
He added that this permitted the 


zation. 





HON. CURTIS GUILD 


WASHINGTON 


always in behalf of progress. France, he 
said, already could with modesty claim her 
part in the initiatives already taken. 
“Like you, Mr. Ambassador,” the 
President said, ‘“‘we have seen during the 





The Russian Ambassador, who, with Mrs. Guild, was forrfially received by the Czar in the 
royal palace at St. Petersburg 


hope that the generous initiative of the 
President of the United States in favor of 
the extension of arbitration to international 
questions would be productive of larger 
results during the coming year. 
Responding, President Fallieres assured 
the diplomats that France would labor 


last year the President of the United States 
give his precious adhesion to the principle 
of arbitration. It may be repeated that 
the application of this principle will de- 
termine for men and things a decisive 
method for the pacific solution of inter- 
national differences.” 
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Wyte Secretary of the Treasury 
Franklin MacVeagh carried his port- 
folio to the cabinet meeting at the begin- 
ning of the year his total estimates of 
expenditures in 1912 were eleven million 
dollars less than those of 1911.. The one 
item of the year requiring a large amount 
is the Panama Canal, on which an appro- 
priation of $47,000,000 is recommended. 
The special attention of Secretary Mac- 
Veagh has been given to the evolution of 
a plan that will prevent 
the centralization of our 
banking system in the 
hands of a few powerful 
financiers, and to establish 
the long-deferred reform 
of necessary changes in the 
banking and currency sit- 
uation. This, itis thought, 
will avert future panics and 
“hard time” periods. 


race 


* x * 


OTWITHSTANDING 

that “nearly every- 
body says” that a Demo- 
crat will be elected to the 
Presidency in 1912, some 
acute political observers 
evidently believe that 
President Taft will succeed 
himself. In the first place, 
they say, all the campaign 
thunder that is corked up 
in a presidential year is 
now let loose. Next, there 
is nothing so susceptible 
to a frost as presidential 
booms. The people are 
not now led by magnetic 
and impulsive enthusiasm as in the early 
days. The primary system of the Aus- 
tralian ballot has made voting more de- 
liberative; it is more a matter of business; 
the question is, who is the best man to 
serve the people as President. 

They say that Mr. Taft is not sagacious 
and is not a politician; that he is not 
diplomatic, all of which is true; and all 
of which are strong reasons why he is 
likely to be re-elected. He has kept free 
of all patronage entanglements, and thus 
has saved many of the thousands of en- 
mities that have in times past punctured 





HON. FRANKLIN MacVEAGH 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has 
been busy with plans for a banking 
and currency reform 
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presidential possibilities. The people are 
now thinking sanely over what William 
Howard Taft has done since he took the 
executive chair. Among other things of 
particular import to the business men of 
the country, he has carried through a tar- 
iff battle, meeting all those exigencies that 
have arisen out of the maelstrom of con- 
tested investigations and many conflicting 
eddies of public sentirnent. = 

You hear that the Middle West is 
against Taft, but many of 
the Western men who talk 
that way will say when 
asked the question, “Well, 
I suppose I will voté for 
him,” and if this general 
opinion prevails it. means 
enough votes to elect him. 
It will not be an election 
secured by torchlight pro- 
cessions, red fire; Roman 
candles and brass bands, 
but it will be the deliber- 
ate choice of the common 
people. Although in build- 
ing up a business or in al- 
most any other: pursuit, 
personal friends and those 
for whom we have admira+ 
tion are our choice, yet 
there are other things to 
be considered, and the 
personal equation has 
really little to do in most 
matters of moment.” It is 
simply. the adjustment of 
matters under the new 
order of things, and under 
‘the strong glare of public- 
ity as it exists today; there 
is not much else left to the people of the 
United States to do today but to. realize 
that, after all said and done,. William 
Howard Taft is about the best man for 
the place. 

There are some who would re-elect 
Roosevelt, clamor for Clark, “whoop-’er- 
up” for Wilson, hurrah for Harmon, up- 
hold Underwood, or make Marshall presi- 
dent—all of these being splendid men. 
Yet it always seems to be the unfortunate 
fate of the Democratic party that about 
the time they are ready to shake the plum 
tree, something happens; there is a dis- 
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agreement or schism, and the enthusiasm 
simmers down. After all, the question 
should be asked, aside from any partisan 
fervor, who is the best man to be the 


President of the United States. And 
when this is done the old political prophet 





MRS. W. MORGAN SHUSTER 
The wife of the former Treasurer-General of Persia 


rises in his corner and says to the news- 
paper men there gathered in a group 
about him, “Taft is the man, and Taft it 
will be. 

“And,” he continues with a smile, 


“Gf you analyze the waves of public opinion ~ 


during the past ten years you will find I 
am right.” 


WASHINGTON 


| paseo any foreign event be- 
comes of special interest to America, 
the State Department is forthwith the 
mecca to which all the initiated turn for 
the latest news “from the front,” and it is 
fascinating to stand in the darkened corri- 
dors of the department corridcr and hear 
at first hand the latest tidings direct from 
Persia, on the Shuster situation and 
Russian massacres; from China on the 
founding of the new republic, or the latest 
events of the struggle between Italy and 
Turkey. 

Perhaps the most interesting news to 
those who came and went through the day 
concerned the Shuster situation. W. 
Morgan Shuster was a Washington boy, 
and at the recommendation of President 
Taft and Secretary Knox, on the applica- 
tion of the Persian government, was 
appointed treasurer-general of Persia at a 
salary of twenty thousand dollars a year 
for three years. The Persian government 
was badly in need of a strong hand to take 
hold of its finances, and the work done 
by Mr. Shuster revealed the American’s 
remarkable ability. 

As the click of instruments was heard 
and the statements of Mr. Shuster’s 
removal were sent out in manifold type- 
written form, it was suggestive of the 
mutations of time and fortune to realize 
that the great empire of Xerxes and Cam- 
byses, of Darius:and Cyrus, had applied 
to the New World for effective service 
and was grateful for the work done by a 
representative of the new republic. 

It is not all warfare in the State Depart- 
ment, however. The fluttering red and 
white ribbons have more to do with com- 
mercial matters than with diplomatic 
tangles. The question of making a stand- 
ard cotton bale interested Secretary Knox, 
and putting on his great horn-rimmed 
spectacles, he signed an impressive letter 
on the subject of protection of American 
foreign trade. Mr. Knox called attention 
to the excess tare charged in foreign coun- 
tries against American cotton in compari- 
son with African and Asiatic cotton. It 
was estimated that this loss amounted 
to something like twelve million dollars 
a year, and with information brought to 
him by Representative Brantley of Geor- 
gia, the Secretary strongly recommended 
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that the baling and binding of cotton be 
standardized and improved so as to pre- 
vent the wastage which foreigners allege is 
the reason for the present high tare. 
“What a lot of trouble,” remarked one 
of a group of Congressmen, “about a little 
tare. Secretary Knox seems to be in a 
mood to look after any sort of a rip.” 
“Tare,” took up an erudite representa- 
tive of the State Department, ‘‘is the*root 
also from which tariff sprung,” 
smile played about the corners of his mouth 
as he looked from one to another of the 
legislators who represented all sides of the 
tariff controversy. Then they all agreed 
with Representative Brantley and Sec- 
retary Knox that they didn’t care to 
have the tare on foreign cotton become 
converted into another tariff disturbance. 
The average bale of cotton weighs five 
hundred pounds, and, says Mr. Brantley, 
it is arbitrarily decided abroad that six 
per cent, or an average of thirty pounds, 
shall: be deducted from the price paid to 
the American seller for tare, when the 
actual tare averages only ten pounds. — 
So it is that the Secretary of State in 
dealing with all the: subtleties of diplo- 
matic questions, finds himself at “his best 


in taking up those practical. matters which: 


directly affect the interests of all the cotton 
planters, traders and aes of 
the country. a 





Fr President Taft’s.-mesSage, reviewing 
the work of the different departments 
for the year ending June 30, 1911, he began 
with the financial condition of the gov- 
ernment, showing teceipts of $701,000,000 
and an expenditure of $654,000,000 in 
round numbers’. leaving a surplus of 
approximately: $47,000,000. For the first 
time in’ many “years the postal revenues 
left a surplus of receipts over’ disburse: 
ments of $219,000. . 


Naturally, the President points. with’ 
pride -to the fact that the -Post-office. 


Department has proven itself’. seli-sup- 
porting under the rigorous supervision 
of Postmaster-General Hitchcock, and has 


within two years exchanged a deficit of 


$17,000,000 for a surplus. In spite of the 
demand for extended rural free delivery 
and other expenses, it is believed that next 


and a. 


» Tecruits- 
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year will see even a greater improvement 
in postal finances. 

The credit of the government is again 
demonstrated by the ready sale of the 
three per cent Panama Canal bonds. The 
efficiency and economy in the Treasury 
Department is given more than passing 
notice, and the monetary situation comes 
in for prominent mention. The Monetary 
Commission has made its report, in which 
the imperfections in our banking and 
currency system are recognized. 

The War Department finds consolida- 





HON. W: ‘MORGAN SHUSTER OF WASHINGTON 
Recéntly the’ aaa of Persia 





tions and economy: the ‘orderof the day. 
An. extension ‘of. the enfistigent period 
from’ three 6. five ' years “48. hot. approved 
by the Presix ent, iWwho’. petomm ends that 
should Sbe" fot -six years, 
serving .on active, service for three, years, 
and_ being,’ ‘subject. to; all in the*reserve 
Yorce fir. the‘remaining three. 
““Présicéntial enthusiasm runs high over 
the Panama‘’Canal situation, and it is 
predicted that the work will be com- 


"pleted before the end of 1913, two years 


ahead of the original schedule. 
Regarding the question of tolls, the 
President insists that the cost of such a 





HON. FRANCIS E. WARREN 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WYOMING, THE CHAIRMAN OF THE IMPORTANT 
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work should be imposed gradually upon 
the trade which it creates and makes 
possible, with a recommendation that 
tolls on American shipping be reduced or 
rebated as may best favor our shipping 
interests. 

The “first love” of President Taft in 
his public career was the Philippine 
Islands, and on this subject he is able to 
compress a lot of information into a very 
short paragraph. He suggests that the 
legislature of the Philippines be author- 
ized to provide for the naturalization of 
Filipinos and others who have lived there 
as aliens, thus enabling them to become 
citizens. The finances of the Philippine 
government are in fine condition. 

The River and Harbor projects, reach- 
ing thirty-two million dollars, are dis- 
cussed; and the President advocates that 
appropriations sufficient to make definite 
and practical progress be made, instead 
of the old and wasteful tentative appro- 
priations. He decidedly favors govern- 
ment appropriations for the ship channel 
from Chicago to New Orleans and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The Department of Justice is also com- 
mended, with the discretion of a keen 
lawyer and jurist. 

Enthusiasm over turning a seventeen- 
million-dollar deficit in the Post-office 
Department into a surplus balance is 
coupled with a strong recommendation 
for the reduction of parcels postage, an 
increase in the weight of parcels, and the 
gratifying success of the postal savings 
system. The amount of these savings has 
already run well up in the millions, dis- 
tributed in twenty-seven hundred banks, 
with depositors approximating one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. 

At the review of the Atlantic fleet of 
battleships in New. York harbor, the 
President had an opportunity of seeing 
in person the splendid squadrons of the 
American navy, “consisting of twenty-four 
battleships, two armored cruisers, two 
cruisers, twenty-two destroyers, twelve 
torpedo boats, eight submarines and other 
attendant vessels, making ninety-eight 
vessels of all classes of a tonnage of 576,634 
tons.” The President suggests a continua- 
tion of the policy of building two battle- 
ships a year until the Panama Canal is 
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completed. The consolidation of the navy 
yards he points out as a “progress in 
economy,” regardless of the local feeling 
which the destruction of the New. England 
yards will intensify. 

The Agricultural Department is chiefly 
noticed by a reference to the consular 
reports and the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. It was a bold stroke for a 
prospective candidate for the presidency 
to recommend so strongly that/local offices, 





SHERMAN ALLEN 


Who has been appointed Assistant Secretary to 
President Taft 


including collectors of internal revenue 
and customs, postmasters, immigration 
commissioners and marshals, should be 
covered by the classified civil service, thus 
relieving the President of the time taken 
in considering and making these appoint- 
ments and the Senate in their confirmation, 
which would take away the power of the 
government to use its patronage for 
political purposes. 

Altogether the message is pronounced 
one of the most comprehensive reviews 
of governmental subjects that has ever 
been made by any President. 
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er Presidential message, now delivered 
in sections, might be said to have 
something in common with the periodical, 
and some publishers are wondering if it 
will be duly entered as second class matter. 
The messages are printed in pamphlet 
form, duly distributed, and seem to have 
a regular “continuous interest” like a 
serial story. 
The message from the White Housé on 
the wool situation.was the last thing sent 
out before the holidays. Then the Presi- 





HON. JOR KIRBY 
Of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, who bears a remarkabie 
resemblance to Abraham Lincoln 
oe! ra chy . Sip aca 


dent was off for New York for a number of 
addresses and ‘the’ speech on .arbitration 
before ‘the Economic Club, which was 
called one. of his ablest oratorieal: efforts, 
He ‘held the rapt attention’ of fourteen 
hundred-diners as he earnestly and force- 
fully: expounded.and clarified many of the 
debated problems and intricacies of our 
arbitration treaties. 

" oe * : * 


T is -now. called “Wyoming Row’’—the 
corridor of the committee rooms on the 
Senate side. There are the rooms of Sen- 
ator Warren, chairman of the Committee 
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on Appropriations, and Senator Clark, 
chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, 
two of the strongest committees in Con- 
gress, ably headed by the Senators from 
Wyoming. The-appointment of Justice 
Van Devanter, also of Wyoming, to the 
Supreme Court is looked upon as a tribute 
to the good judgment and counsel of 
Senator Clark. 

There has been much discussion concern- 
ing the appointment to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Justice Harlan. 


_ There were calls from the White House 


for this and that information, and visitors 
were interviewed early and late in regard 
to the fitness of their favorite candidate. 
Secretary Nagel, of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, was a most likely 
candidate.. His wide training at the bar 
and his general experience especially 
fitted him for the bench. Mr. Nagel was 


- born in Texas, but left the state with his 


father at the beginning of the Civil War 
and later settled in St. Louis, where he 
obtained ‘his education. He attended the 
University of Berlin following his gradua- 
tion from the St. Louis Law School, and 
was ‘admitted to the bar‘in 1873. He 
served on. the Missouri legislature as presi- 
dent of the St. Louis City Council, as a 
member ‘of -the St.. Louis Law School 
faculty, and: for twenty years has been 
associated with different matters of public 
interest. “Although hé is now two years 
past the age limit for entrance to the 
Supreme Court, it was felt in Missouri that 
fo abler man could be raised to the. dig- 
hity of a seat on the supreme bench than 
the Missouri member of the President’ Ss 
cabinet. 
* * * 


RAKING of the cosmopolitan life 
of Washington; I was impressed the 
other day when ridf&g on a Pennsylvania 
street-car to see sitting side by side an 
American Indian, a Chinaman; a Hindu, 
and one of the jolliest looking Irishmen 
that I ever looked upon. Two Swedes 
were hanging to straps, and outside on - 
the .platform:. were- three liquid-voiced 
Italians, two negroes and a bushy-whis- 
kered Englishman. 

A Philadelphia citizen who noted my 
amazement, put aside his paper for a 
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WHO WITH HIS COLLEAGUE, SENATOR WARREN, OCCUPIES QUARTERS IN 
THE POPULAR “WYOMING ROW.” 
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moment to remark: ‘Can you beat it 
anywhere else, on one street car at the 
same time?” 

On another evening in Washington 
just after the House adjourned, I noticed 
in the little yellow car that shunts into the 
Capitol grounds on the Senate side, a 
member of the Supreme Court, a Congress- 
man, a Senator, a member of the Cabinet, 
two bureau chiefs, a number of clerks and 
stenographers and three millionaires, who 





REGINALD Ds KOVEN 


The composer, whose new musical comedy, ‘‘The 
Wedding Trip,”’ has been given a hearty 
reception by the public 


had been in attendance on the investi- 
gations. Remember that this was one of 
the Washington street-cars, six tickets for 
a nickel—and everybody had a ticket. 

These scenes of American democracy 
would have delighted Thomas Jefferson, 
who made his first appearance at Wash- 
ington riding his own horse and tying it 
to a hitching post. 

* * * 


ged the waiting-room at the White 
House walked Dr. Mary Walker, in 
masculine attire, but with the dainty, 
quick step of a ladylike little woman. 
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Over her shoulders was thrown a large 
fur of the kind that every woman wears 
—Nobody knows—and in her hand she 
carried a cane, with which she tapped 
gently but nervously at the Secretary’s 
door. Perhaps this was the second time 
she had come—anyhow she was impatient, 
and she gained admittance. As she stood 
waiting, her eye fell on a little boy, the son 
of Congressman Austin, who was growing 
ill at ease waiting for “farver.” In an 
instant Dr. Walker had picked him up 
and kissed him as only a woman could, 
and in that little act neither the mannish 
cane nor masculine attire could disguise 
the fact that here was a womanly woman 
who first ofall loved children and who was 
also beloved by them. 

Her iron-gray hair, parted a little to 
one side, was smoothed down in a profes- 
sional roll. Her narrow, delicate features 
and high falsetto voice were in strange 
contrast to her garb, especially when the 
towering form of Congressman Ollie 
James, six feet three, swept by. As she 
passed out a whispered question was caught 
up and became infectious: ‘Why didn’t 
she wear a man’s overcoat instead of the 
woman’s fur?” 

* * * 


ASSING through the Circular Room 
in which the President ‘holds his 
receptions has often been called “girding 
the globe,’”’ since on the circular carpet 
the President receives guests from all 
parts of the world. On the last day I 
was there I met with a gentleman who 
thoroughly understood the Chinese revo- 
lution and gave me much valuable infor- 
mation concerning the part taken by 
Dr. Wu Ting Fang, ex-ambassador to the 
United States and the steps taken to 
create the new Chinese republic on the 
ruins of the ancient Manchu dynasty. 
President Taft has kept himself thoroughly 
informed as to the progress of events and 
the intricacies of the situation, and 
seemed equally well informed concerning 
the situation in the far East, where 
Russia is making her long-expected raid 
on defenceless Persia. 
On the same day there were several 
distinguished callers interested in the 
Russia-Persian situation; visitors from 
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nearly every state and many foreign 
countries and even one from distant 
Australia. There are few more cosmo- 
politan spots in the cosmopolitan city of 
Washington than the round rug on which 
the President receives. 

One foreigner remarked, ‘How heartily 
he laughs,” and added that the head of 
no other nation of which he could think 
had the jovial laugh of President Taft, as 
in the name and service of the Republic 
he genially received without respect to 
creed or race representatives of every 
nation and clime. 

The President’s desk is always resplen- 
dent with beautiful flowers, and the law 
books on either side, in the room, give it 
a very legal atmosphere. On one side 
of his desk hangs the picture of his dis- 
tinguished father, Judge Alonzo Taft, 
Secretary of War under President Grant, 
and on the other side the likeness of his 
predecessor, ex-President Roosevelt. 


* * * 


BY Congressman who seems to be 

especially enjoying himself in these 
days of political uncertainty and partisan 
gloom is Victor Berger, the Socialist. 
He cares not for political precedent or 
procedure, but sits on the fence and can 
make faces or do what he pleases. 

Scarcely less celebrated is Caleb Powers, 
formerly elected secretary of state of Ken- 
tucky, and three times sentenced to be 
hariged for an alleged murder, but today 
an honored Representative from the Blue 
Grass State. 

On the floor of both Houses of Congress 
may be found men whose history and 
experiences, if told aright, would make the 
average popular novel sink into deserved 
obscurity. There is Henry George, the 
son of the distinguished author of ‘‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty,” a young man of serious 
mien, earnest and enthusiastic in the advo- 
cacy of the single tax principle. Trag- 
edy and comedy are wrapped up in the 
terse biographical sketches of the Con- 
gressional Record. 

* * * 


HILE the horrors of desert warfare 
and persistent massacre surround 
captured Tripoli, and Turk, Arab and 
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Italian advance and retreat in battle and 
foray, the story of another American 
soldier of fortune comes to light. One of 
the vice-admirals of the Turkish navy, 
Ransford D. Bucknam, Pasha by title, 
is a New England boy, who lived and went 
to school in Bucksport, Maine, on the 
banks of the Penobscot. His remarkable 
career began when he went to sea in mer- 
chant sailing ships at fourteen years of 
age. Before he was.twenty he found him- 





VICTOR L. BERGER OF WISCONSIN 


First Socialist ever elected as a member of the House of 
Representatives and enjoying himself in 
the midst of partisan gloom 


self in Manila harbor on a vessel whose 
captain and two mates had died of cholera. 
Young Bucknam had studied navigation 
and applied for the post of master, which, 
there being no older and more experienced 
applicant, was granted him, and he brought 
the ship and cargo back to America, her 
desired haven. 

In consequence of this service he was 
for many years known as the “‘kid captain.” 
While commanding a lake steamer he 
attracted the attention of John D. Rocke- 
feller, and was given command of the 
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new Standard Oil transport. Later he took 
service with the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company and became its superintendent 





and manager at Panama, but he grew 
uneasy ashore, and sought the horior of 
commanding the battleship “Maine” on 
her trial trip. 

In 1904, the year of his marriage, he 


WASHINGTON 


went to Turkey to deliver the “Medjidia,” 
a modern warship built in America for the 
Turkish navy, then in a very. demoralized 


SCENES OF THE FULLERTON LUMBER COMPANY OF LOUISIANA. THE BUILDINGS ARE OF CONCRETE AND ARE 
BUILT AROUND AN OLD PLANTATION HOME 





condition. This was the first naval vessel 
the Sultan had purchased which he felt 
really returned good value for every dollar 
expended. His Imperial Majesty was also 
attracted by the frank and open, almost 
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boyish face of the commander, and he 
offered Bucknam a position‘in the Turkish 
navy, as naval adviser and personal aide- 
de-camp. Despite the jealousy of Turkish 
officers, the young American rose rapidly 
to the rank of Vice-Admiral, and has 
received all the medals and other Turkish 
decorations he can conveniently arrange 
on’ his splendid, gold-encrusted uniform. 
* * * 


A NEW sailing ship, to be driven when 

necessary by auxiliary engines, is 
effectively described to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor by Consul Charles 
A. Holder at Rouen, France: 

The most important feature in the con- 
struction of the auxiliary a ship ‘‘La 
France,”’ recently launched at Bordeaux, is 
the installation of two 900 horse-power oil 
motors, each driving an independent screw. 
These motors will use heavy oil, the low 
price of which will be of decided advantage, 
and the owners believe that this equipment 
will materially shorten each voyage, as the 
motors will drive the ship at a speed of eight 
to ten kn@gs when the wind is not favorable. 

The vessel is a five-masted bark, 430 feet 
in length; with a displacement of 10,560 
metric tons (metric ton—2,204.6 pounds) 
and a draft, when loaded, of twenty-four feet. 
It has a sail area of 7,774 square yards and 
a cargo-space of 13,027 cubic yards, and will 
be used between France and New Caledonia. 
While primarily built for cargo carrying, the 
vessel has several cabins, a salon, and a 
dining-room of modern type, arranged for 
possible passengers. 

The owners of. “La France” recently 
experimented with oil motors in the bark 
“Quevilly,” as noted in the Daily Consular 
and Trade Reports for April 25, 1911, and 
the NATIONAL MAGAZINE of about the 
same period. 

The success of such vessels is sure to 
give a new impetus to wooden shipbuilding, 
and the use of sails in conjunction with 
auxiliary motors burning low-grade oils 
because, as pointed out in recent articles, 
there are niany places where wooden ships 
of the .nzst lasting type can still be built, 
and with auxiliary engines can compete 
with the average tramp steamer in carrying 
heavy freight. 


* * * 
Pgeinicieeee reports received at the 


Department of Commerce and Labor 
often contain intensely interesting infor- 


mation. From the American headquarters 
in Bulgaria comes news from the Valley 
of the Roses, Bulgaria, where the greater 
part of the farms are devoted to the culture 
of the deep-hued, crimson, odorous, Orien- 
tal rose, some seven thousand acres being 
in full bloom in 1910. Nearly all of the 
crop is devoted to the distillation of the 
famous attar of roses, 5,550 pounds of 
which were produced in 1910, valued at 
$130 per pound; or $720,242 for the 





REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES H. DAVIS 
One of the heroes of the battle at Santiago, who has 
achieved distinction in art. Thirty-two of his paintings 
have been on exhibition at the Corcoran Art Gallery. 
Although he never had any instruction, Admiral Davis 
ranks among America’s masters of landscape painting 
in water colors 


district, which had yielded 11,000 pounds 
valued at $81 per pound, or $895,436 in 
1909. Hitherto the authorities have 
prohibited the importation of the oil of 
geranium, which costs only about $2.60 
per pound, and is largely used to adulterate 
the pure attar; but the 1911 crop has so 
suffered from frost that the distillers have 
paid as high as four cents a pound for rose 
leaves, against the usual price of one and 
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one-half cents. It is so certain that adul- 
teration will be general this season that it 
is proposed to let in the geranium oil and 
recognize the weaker mixtu.e as a fegular 
factor in the business. 

The ladies may find in this information 


a hint to lay in their supply of attar of 
roses from last season’s importations. 





THE LATE ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS 
Familiarly and affectionately known as “ Fighting Bob” 


OR some reason the commander of a 

man-of-war is generally looked upon 
by his crew with a closer affection or dis- 
like than an officer in the army, and as a 
rule there are few martinets in the sea- 
service. Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans 
was one of those sea captains of the old 
school who cared for the comfort and feel- 
ings ofthis men, and whose reproofs, 
although'strong, left no sting behind them. 


WASHINGTON 


His death excited more than the usual 
tenderness of regret at Washington, as 
indeed, it. did all over the country, for 
notwithstanding the nickname of ‘‘Fight- 
ing Bob Evans,” his pugnacity was of the 
manly, chivalrous sort, and was underlain 
by the same greatness of heart that 
ordered his men in the supreme moment of 
victory, after the fierce rush 
and fury of the sea fight of 
Santiago, not to cheer, for their 
foes were dying. 

In society he was beloved 
for his warmth and enthu- 
siasm, which long service and 
advancing years had only 
mellowed and made more ad- 
mirable and dignified. The 
hearty approval or contempt 
with which he commented on 
men and events was refreshing 
to many friends who recog- 
nized the diplomatic reserve 
which characterizes Washing- 
ton converse. 

* * * 


ES Beton passing up or 
down the historic Poto- 
mac little realize that during 
the hours of night all craft 
salute the site of Washington’s 
birthplace, where a beacon- 
light ever gleams upon the 
shore to light the mariner on 
his devious way up or down 
the Potomac. 

Only a clump of small trees 
marked the historic site, until 
in 1815 a stone was placed on 
the spot by George W. P. Cus- 
tis. At one time there stood 
here, on the banks of the Poto- 
mac in Westmoreland County, 
a one-story, lowpitched house. 
It was built in 1657 by Washington’s 
grandfather, about whom many interesting 
stories are told. It is recorded that he 
was “remarkably tall, and delighted in 
field sports”; the heavy gun which he 
used when hunting in’the Virginia fields 
is still preserved. To his son, the father 
of George Washington, he gave the clas- 
sical name of Augustine. Augustine 
Washington is said to have been devotedly 











ONE OF THE MOST PICTURESQUE PORTRAITS OF LINCOLN 
It reveals the lines of face and features that have so fascinated artist and sculptor 





THE GENEALOGY OF THE WASHINGTON FAMILY, WITH PORTRAIT OF MARY 
BALL WASHINGTON, AND OF GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHINGTON 
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fond of his boy, and in a way to have 
foreseen the greatness that would Gonie to 
kim.. One year, it is said, the father 
planted flowers in. the. garden, spelling out 
tr2 name of his son, George Washington, 
in go: geous blossoms. A steadfast, upright 
man! he declared in the last hours of his 
life: | * [ thank God that I never struck a 
man' in anger, and I die in peace with all 
mankind”—a fitting sentimer.t for the life 
work o: his distinguished son. 


* * * 


Ge life of Mary Ball Washington, the 

mother of George Washington, furnishes 
many incidents that reflect the indom- 
itable will and energy of the Father of 
His Country. .In the neighborhood about 
Westmoreland County it was always 
declared that Mrs. Washington had a 
serene judgment and dignified kindliness 
that made her a majestic figure in Virginian 
society... Lawrence Washington declared 
that he could never stand in the presence 
of Mary, the mother of Washington, 
without. a feeling of awe. 

When writing her, Washington always 
employed the formal salutation “Honored 
Madam” and used the closing “I am, 
Honored Madam, your obedient son.” 
This formality continued even after he 
had grown to manhood. After an absence 
of seven years, during which he had led 
his men to victory and his country to inde- 
pendence, he dispatched a messenger to his 


mother’s home with the request, “Wher | 


will it be your pleasure to receive me?” . 


She feceived him with- all the queenly 


dignity of a proud mother, but the moment 


he crossed the threshold of ‘her room and 


she looked again ‘on the towering form. of 
her ‘beloved son, her mother’s heatt gave 
way tothe full flood of maternal tender- 
ness. “Majestic, undemonstrative, regal 
in bearing, yet with an unfaltering mother 
love, Mary,.the.mother of Washington, 


had no small part in the moulding of one : 


of the world’s greatest characters. 
* * -.-# hy ae 
THE banquets of the Gridiron Club have 
long been features of Washington life, 
and no public man can escape the ingenious 
and searching wit of its inquisitors. At 
the opening meeting the Supreme Court 
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justices came in ‘for their share of genial, 


criticism, Colonel Roosevelt had his usual} 
allotment of good-natured satire,. while’ 
ctor Wiley was given special attention. 
There was genuine “grand opera,” and 


MRS. LOUIS BACON 
Formerly Miss Mary Southerland, da 
W. H. H. Southerland, and a close friend of Miss Helen 
Taft. The Bacon-Southerland wedding was one of the 
events of pes ia ‘8 Social séason 


iter of Admiral 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AT DORCHESTER HEIGHTS, 1776 


His masterly movement in the face of a disciplined army and occupation 

of a position commanding the city of Boston and its harbor compelled its 

evacuation by General Howe and the retreat of a powerful fleet 136 years 
ago; since which time Boston has never been threatened by invasion 
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a speech delivered by a gentleman imper- 
sonating Colonel Bryan, in which he 
declared his warm admiration for Harmon, 
his friendship for Champ Clark and his 
sympathy for Congressman Underwood, 
although he asserted that his vote would 
be for Taft. 

The political situation of the G. O. P. 
was touched upon, and the distinguished 
guests who attended the festivities heart- 
ily joined in the spirit of the occasion. 
The Gridiron Club still maintains its posi- 
tion of having previously entertained 
every man who became President, and a 
rush of invitations for the present year is 
predicted. 

o* * * 
VER since there has been a “cloak- 
room,” members of Congress have 
been wont to tell “George Washington 





HON. JOHN BARRETT 
Director of the Pan-American Union, who is en 
route for Latin America on a trip to further the 
interests of the Union 


stories.” This was maintained until 
Andrew Johnson appeared on the scene, 
and then stories, good and bad, concerned 
“Old Hickory.” Jackson was followed by 
Lincoln, and now every time there is a 
really good, funny story, it is honestly 
heralded as a Lincoln anecdote. Statis- 
ticians have computed that it would have 
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taken Lincoln every minute of at least 
a hundred years to relate all the stories 
accredited to him. 

And now the question is: . Who will be 
Lincoln’s successor as the traditionary 
source of popular anecdotes? 


* * * 
a majesty of the law was again 


emphasized in a decision of the Su- 
preme Court holding the city of Chicago 





SENATOR ATLEE POMERENE OF OHIO 
Who has taken the reins in furthering the presidential 
nomination of Governor Judson Harmon 


liable for damage occasioned by mobs 
and riots. During a strike in Chicago in 
1863 a six-story building was attacked. 
Judgment was obtained against the city, 
which was appealed to the Supreme Court 
on the grounds that the law making the 
city responsible for damage resulting from 
riots was unconstitutional, but the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in no 
uncertain words affirmed the validity of 
the Illinois legislation, declaring that the 
tendency of the statute was to uphold the 
majesty of the law and that cities are 
responsible for property destroyed by 
mobs or riots. 





HON. MURPHY J. FOSTER 
SENIOR SENATOR FROM LOUISIANA, FOR EIGHT YEARS GOVERNOR OF HIS STATE AND 
ONE OF THE MOST PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE UPPER HOUSE OF 
CONGRESS SINCE HIS UNANIMOUS ELECTION IN 1901 
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FIVE HUNDRED FEET BENEATH THE SURFACE, VERITABLE MAMMOTH CAVES, CUT 

FROM THE SOLID, TRANSPARENT ROCK, SEEMINGLY BY A MASTER HAND. LOUISIANA'S 

GREAT ROCK SALT MINES WELL MIGHT BE THE FANTASTIC CAVERNS THAT INSPIRED 

THE FACILE PENS OF SUCH VISIONARY ROMANTICISTS AS JULES VERNE AND ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON 








RASSED on all 
sides by the enemy, 
hindered by in- 
trigue and plot, 
handicapped by 
lack of money and 
the munitions of 
sy war, yet deter- 
mined to triumph in the end, no 
matter what the cost, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, yielding to the temptation of the 
moment, the exigency of the hour, sacri- 
ficed, by a single stroke of the pen, and for 
a price that well might be compared to 
Esau’s mess of pottage, all the glories that 
were left to France in the New World; 
all the glories of that vast empire, Louisi- 
ana—Louisiana, the pride and the hope 
of the Bourbons. 

To the great Corsican, however, the 
sale of Louisiana spelt. no sacrifice, for 
to him Louisiana was a huge wilderness; 
indefinable, unexplored. True, it had its 
traditions and its dreams of the future, 
but what were traditions and dreams com- 
pared with fifteen million dollars in gold 


B 
Gernou t Agassiz 


and the realization of his own personal 
ambitions? 

More than a century has passed since 
then, and the unrealized ambitions of a 
great “warriér have’ themselves become 
traditions, but the dreams of such pioneers 
as La Salle and Bienville, have they not 
already seen their realization in the thir- 
teen great commonwealths that have been 
carved in whole or in part from this 
discredited r.gion—commonwealths rich 
iri natural resources, bringing forth in 
profusion all the chief fruits of the earth, 
settled in hill and in dale by a happy and 
prosperous people, and having an aggregate 
annual assessment of over ten billion dol- 
lars and an aggregate wealth of at least a 
hundred billion? 

One hundred billion dollars—could the 
shades of Napoleon contemplate it—for 
the identical territory that that soldier 
in distress sold for a paltry fifteen million! 

Nor was Napoleon alone in his failure 
to appreciate the future possibilities of 
this wonderful region. When Thomas 
Jefferson, father of Independence, third 
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President of the United States, and be- 
yond question one of the greatest states- 
men that this nation has given birth to, 
seeing, in the broadness of his vision, the 
Louisiana of the tomorrow depicted on the 
horizon of the today, ratified the historic 
Louisiana Purchase treaty—an agreement 
now recognized universally as a master- 
stroke of statecraft—many there were who 
condemned such action as inimical to the 
best interests of the nation as a whole, 
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been less developed, comniensurate with 
her possibilities, than any of the thirteen 
states that the Louisiana Purchase gave 
to the American Union—and yet there 
can be no question that in the wealth of 
her natural resources, the productivity 
of her soil, the geniality of her climate, 
not to mention her regular and bountiful 
rainfall, her magnificent system of inland 
waterways, her diversified agriculture, 
her great fisheries, and her many other 








MARCHAND'’S INTERPRETATION OF LA SALLE CLAIMING LOUISIANA FOR FRANCE—THE 
PAINTING THAT INSPIRED THE COVER OF THIS ISSUE OF THE MAGAZINE 


basing their argument on the generally 
accepted assertion that of all that great 
wilderness the only portion that could be 
commercially developed was that compara- 
tively small area on the Mississippi River 
and the Gulf of Mexico, then known as 
the “Eden of Louisiana,” to differentiate 
it from the territory as a whole. 

But strange as it may seem, the “Eden 
of Louisiana”—the Louisiana of today— 
conceded from almost the very day of 
her settlement to be the future agricul- 
tural cornerstone of the New World, has 


untold advantages, she is richer far than 
any of these. 

Why is it, then, that Louisiana. with all 
her wonderful advantages, has not expe- 
rienced the development that would seem 
to be her due? Why have men, in their 
eagerness to better their conditions, gone 
out, in advance of civilization, into our 
own Great West, into far northern Canada 
and Alaska, under the very shadow of 
the Arctic circle itself, combatting the 
ravages of winter, the droughts of summer, 
laboring from sun-up to sun-down, they 





























and their wives and their children, too 
often to wrest a mere existence from the 
soil, instead of following the line of least 
resistance—the course of the river or creek 
that meandered by their very gates—to 
Louisiana, the land where, in the poetic 
words of Longfellow, the grass grows more 
in a single night than in a whole Canadian 
summer? 

To this seeming phenomenon there have 
been many contributing factors. 
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indeed, it is estimated that sixty per 
cent more lands in the alluvial parishes 
were under cultivation then than now. 
The War dealt a more lasting blow to 
Louisiana, perhaps, than to any other 
state in the South, for it spelt not alone the 
death-knell of her feudal system of labor, 
not alone the despoliation of her homes and 
crop;, not alone the ruination of her banks, 
the destruction of her manufactories, but, 
above all, the demolition of her great 
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A BRAUTIFUL LOUTSIANA DRIVE 


Before the War, Louisiana, from an 
agricultural standpoint, was in many 
respects the banner state of the Union. 
Her great plantations were the pride of 
the nation. Rich beyond her needs in her 
resources of cotton and sugar, secure in 
her feudal system of labor, prosperous to 
a degree, she neither invited nor needed 
to invite capital or labor to her shores. 

Some idea of her prosperity can be gained 
from the fact that many of her alluvial 
lands, valued today at from twenty-five 
to fifty dollars an acre, were then held in 
reserve for from a hundred to two hundred; 





system of levees, by which, after years 
of toil and patient effort, the waters of 
the mighty Mississippi had been brought 
at last under human control. 

For the Mississippi River, the “Father 
of Waters,” who “seizes the hills in his 
hands, and drags them down to the ocean” 
—the river which in countless ages has 
reclaimed almost the whole state of 
Lo.‘siana from the indefinable waters of 
the Gulf—a potent power for good con- 
trolled, uncontrolled would be a tre- 
mendous factor for evil, a veritable Dr. 


Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, spreading prosperity 
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and contentment on the one hand, on the 
other, destruction and woe. 

Nearly twenty years elapsed before 
Louisiana found herself financially able 
to reconstruct her great levee system. 
True, private owners, and in a dilatory 
way the state, had done some work toward 
this end, but to what purpose can be seen 
when one learns that the losses from 
crevasses alone amounted in 1882 to a 
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In the past few years, under a competent 
central engineering force, and the super- 
vision of no less than seventeen individual 
levee boards, the levee system of Louisiana 
has been brought up to a wonderful state of 
perfection; to a point where the Mississippi 
River, bound hand and foot, with scant 
opportunity of ever again breaking a single 
thong, is no longer a source of danger or 
dread, but a source of wonderful benefit 
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THE “HEALTH TRAIN” OF THE LOUISIANA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH RECEIVING AN 
ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME AT A NORTH LOUISIANA TOWN 


much larger sum than the figure repre- 
sented by the entire state assessment for 
the same year. 

And it was this extraordinary finding that 
awoke not only the people of Louisiana 
but of the entire Mississippi Valley to 
the paramount necessity of inaugurating 
an intelligent system of levee protection. 
The federal government, awakening to its 
responsibilities, also agreed to’ aid finan- 
cially in the work. And it has stood by 
its promise nobly, in the last six years 
having contributed no less than three 
million dollars annually to the cause. 





to the future trade and commerce of the 
nation at large. 

Patrolled night and day curing seasons’ 
of high water, every foot of Louisiana’s 
wonderful levee system is sentinelled just 
as vigilantly as are the ramparts of a fort- 
ress; sentinelled for the. slightest indi- 
cation of sepiage, for sepiage spells the 
loosening of the thongs with which man 
keeps the mighty Father of Waters forever 
a bondsman. 

Another factor that has retarded the 
development of Louisiana has been the 
bugaboo of yellow fever, 























Fifteen years ago yellow fever might 
have been a legitimate factor in keeping 
people from Louisiana, for it is an incon- 
trovertible fact that New Orleans, as a 
port of entry for tropical Central America, 


was subject to intermittent epidemics of 


this disease, just as New York or Boston, 
without rigid quarantine measures, would 
be subject to outbreaks of cholera or the 
bubonic plague. Sanitary conditions in 
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tropics constitutes one of the most 
remarkable scientific accomplishments of 
all time. 

To the nation at large, too, Louisiana 
has been, until very recently, a state of 
malarial swamps, with New Orleans, 
Shreveport, Baton Rouge, and a few other 
important commercial centers, her only 
oases, and only now are men beginning 
to appreciate the fact that she is a land 














A FIELD OF SEED ONIONS ON RECLAIMED LAND 


New Orleans, however, have changed radi- 
cally in the past ten years; the old open 
sewers have been superseded by a modern 
drainage system, adequate . quarantine 
laws have been introduced, and general 
health conditions have been materially 


improved. New Orleans has not had a 


single case of yellow fever for more than 
seven years—and scientists say she will 
never have another, for in the past decade, 
from an unknown dreaded disease, this 
ailment has become a treatable and pre- 
ventable malady, easily confined to certain 
delimits. The medical conquest of the 


of terraced hill and undulating valley, 
noble forests, fertile prairies—a land with 
an ever-changing landscape in a thousand 
moods. True, she has her swamps, eleven 
million acres of them, or nearly one-third 
of the total area of the state. But these 
swamps, for centuries things, anathema, 
accursed, she now regards as her greatest 
heritage. For Louisiana’s swamps, for 


the most part, are not swamps in the 
generally accepted sense of the term, but 
rich alluvial and prairie lands, inundated 
by the overflow of the state’s many fine 
waterways, and readily susceptible to 




















GRAVIER STREET, THE “WALL STREET” OF NEW ORLEANS, ON A SUNDAY MORNING 




















economical reclamation. And even her 
cypress swamps, valueless up to ten years 
ago, are now numbered among Louisiana’s 
untold treasures. 

But the one factor more than any other 
that was responsible for Louisiana’s slow 
growth was the pernicious factor system, 
with its attendant negro-tenant and one- 
crop features. The war freed the Louisiana 
bondsman, it is true, but it made a 
veritable slave of many of the free men, 
slaves to a system of monetary servitude 
that prevented Louisiana from occupying 
her merited position in the vanguard of 
the world’s agriculture for nearly half 
a century. 

Under the obnoxious factor system, the 
factor agreed to advance a planter enough 
money to make his crop on condition 
that he would devote so many acres of his 
farm to the cultivation of cotton, sugar 
or rice, as the case might be, and desig- 
nate him as his broker in the marketing 
of the crop. This sounded all very well. 
The money was turned over, the crop 
was made, the harvest was abundant— 
for a time the factor seemed to be a philan- 
thropist indeed. Then came the day of 
reckoning. The New York bank said to 
the New Orleans bank, “Pay”; the New 
Orleans bank said to the country. bank, 
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“Pay”; the country bank said to the 
factor, “Pay’’; the factor said to the 
planter, “Pay.” And all he could do was 
to sell his crop, irrespective of market 
conditions or his hopes of the future. 

A good crop and a bad year, a strange 
anomaly. But the planter has grown 
only one crop, perhaps on the negro 
tenant basis. He has purchased his mules 
in Missouri or Texas, his corn in Illinois 
or Indiana, his oats in Kansas or Iowa, 
his own provisions in almost every state 
of the Union. The day of settlement 
finds him literally a bankrupt—the only 
hope of the tomorrow, the factor and 
another year. 

That hope of the tomorrow, the factor 
and another year, held good for more 
than forty years, and it might have held 
good for forty more had not Nature herself 
intervened—Nature in the shape of the 
intrepid boll weevil who, in his forced 
march from Mexico, camped with his 
legions on the snow-white cotton fields 
of Louisiana, and in a single night, as 
it were, undermined the whole industrial 
fabric of the state. 

For a time things looked desperate in- 
deed to the Louisiana cotton planter, but 
just as water finds its own level, so man, 
failing in one direction, inevitably courts 





A FIELD OF WHITE CLOVER AND A WELL-BRED HORSE 
Both products of North Louisiana 
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success in another—and the direction 
taken by the Louisiana planter was one 
that spelt not only salvation to him, but 
pointed him to a greater success than 
he had ever dared to dream. That road 
was diversified farming. 

What diversified farming has done for 
the Louisiana planter needs no recital. 
It is what it has done for the planter 
everywhere who depended for his success 


potatoes, oats and June corn, sweet and 
Irish potatoes, and in-every case cowpeas, 
velvet beans, or some other self-nitrogen- 
ous crop can be sown in the corn. 
Throughout North and Middle Louisi- 
ana there are many large farms that would 
do credit to Illinois or Indiana, farms that 
are conducted on the most improved 
scientific lines, that employ the very latest 
machinery, and that return a dividend 














LESPEDEZA IS. FINDING GREATER FAVOR WITH LOUISIANA FARMERS EVERY YEAR 


on one staple crop. When the boll weevil 
made its appearance in’ Louisiana, the 
state’s corn crop was less than a quarter 
of a million bushels, last» year it was fifty- 
eight’ million, and next year it promises to 
reach seventy-five million bushels. And 
what is true of corn is true also of oats, 
wheat, rye and every other staple crop. 
Two or more crops can be grown any- 
where in Louisiana, and in some sections, 
under favorable conditions, three and four. 
The two most widely grown crops are 
potatoes and peanuts; oats and sweet 


on the investment that to the average 
Northern farmer would seem incredible. 
Ina majority of instances these farms are 
absolutely «self-sustaining, raising every- 
thing that is required for their mainten- 
ance, and breeding their own horses and 
mules, These large farms raise chiefly 
oats, corn, cotton, wheat, Irish and sweet 
potatoes, lespedeza, Bermuda and other 
hays, truck, live stock and poultry. 

As an illustration of what a Louisiana 
farm is capable of under intelligent man- 
agement and scientific crop rotation might 
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be mentioned the splendid plantation of 
J. H. and R. W. Boisseau, of Shreveport. 
This farm has eleven hundred acres under 
cultivation. Up to a few years ago it 
was essentially a cotton plantation, over 
eleven hundred acres being under culti- 
vation to thecotton plant, and one hundred 
acres in corn constituting the factotum 
of everything else raised. Then came the 
boll weevil, with its demand for changed 
conditions. Unlike many other Louisiana 
planters at the time, the Boisseau brothers 
were not so discouraged with the future 
as to neglect their farm entirely or lease 
it. out on a profit-sharing basis to negro 
tenants. They foresaw that new condi- 
tions called for new methods, and with 
‘this resolve in view prepared to enter the 
field of diversified farming on an elaborate 
scale. And the results have been all that 
could have been desired. Last year 
this. plantation cultivated:—three hun- 
dred acres of alfalfa, yielding four to six 
tons an acre, valued at thirteen dollars to 
twenty-five dollars a ton, conditioned on 
the season and market; two hundred 
acres of oats, yielding, without fertilizer, 
from forty to eighty-five bushels an acre, 
the yield being conditioned on the time 
of planting; twenty-fi e acres of wheat, 
yielding twenty-five bushels to the acre; 
three hundred acres of cotton, averaging 
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nearly a bale to the acre; twenty acres 
of peanuts, and a large acreage of pas- 
turage and truck. 

This farm maintained, in addition to its 
two hundred work animals, nearly all home 
raised, some three hundred head of cattle, 
five hundred graded hogs, a large number of 
sheep, some poultry, and shipped some- 
thing every working day in the year. Its 
gross income was $78,000, of which 
$25,000 was clear profit. Not a bad return 
on the investment! 

The little town of Mansura, in Avoy- 
elles Parish, is another concrete example 
of the success of diversified farming in 
Louisiana. In 1908, when this town 
depended on the one-crop system for its 
upbuilding, marketing about four thousand 
bales of cotton a year, its only bank had 
total deposits of $52,000. In the fall of 
1910 only a thousand bales of cotton were 
sold in the town, but diversified farming 
had so enriched the surrounding country 
that the deposits of that bank had in- 
creased to $102,000, in spite of the fact 
that five other banks had been established 
in the parish in the interim. 

* * ok 
Ws the farmer beginning to appre- 
ciate more and more the great 
possibilities of intelligent corn culture, 
Louisiana is fast taking a ranking position 

















A NORTH LOUISIANA ALFALFA SCENE—FOURTH CUTTING 











among the leading corn states of the 
country. And this is as it should be, for 
in the general scheme of diversified farm- 
ing, corn is unquestionably the most im- 
portant unit. The yield is being steadily 
increased, not by fertilization alone, but by 
deep plowing, adequate cultivation and a 
systematic rotation of crops. 

Nothing is more important to the corn 
grower than the question of deep plowing. 
Under the old three-inch method of plowing 
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to the acre. And he used no fertilizer 
whatsoever. Next year this farmer in- 
tends to plow up ten acres to a deoth of 
one foot, accomplishing this with a six- 
inch disk plow and a six-inch sub-soiler. 

In speaking of corn-raising in Louisiana, 
one cannot lose sight of the splendid work 
being accomplished by the Boys’ Corn 
Clubs, an important branch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s Farm 
Demonstration Bureau, which is doing such 

















A CORN FIELD NEAR ALEXANDRIA THAT RAISED 135 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE 


the yield for the whole state was less than 
twelve bushels to the acre, while twenty- 
five bushels was a splendid average for 
even the most productive soil. Deep 
plowing has increased the yield, irrespec- 
tive of conditions, wherever tried. This 
has been remarkably demonstrated by a 
Louisiana farmer, who this year, by plowing 
to a uniform depth of six inches, raised 
seventy bushels of corn to the acre on 
two acres of ground that under the old 
method of plowing had never been known 
to yield more than twenty-five bushels 


a noble work in uplifting Southern agricul- 
ture. There are now forty-two ‘niividual 
corn clubs in the state, with a total enroll- 
ment of 3,875 members, Louisiana laying 
claim, by the way, to the boy, in 
Stephen Henry, of Melrose, near Natch- 
itoches, who, by “making” 139.45 bushels 
of corn to the acre, at the cost of 
13.6 cents a bushel, not only won the 
Department of Agriculture’s grand prize, 
but established beyond dispute the peculiar 
advantages of Louisiana soil for corn 
culture. 





























WHEAT and oats are two other staple 

crops that are finding each year more 
favor with the modern Louisiana farmer 
as integral units in the scheme of diversi- 
fication, this being true especially in the 
northern and middle sections of the state. 
And with good reason. Either of these 
grains: can be planted from the first of 
September to the first of November and 
provide a splendid pasturage for cattle 
from late autumn until the first of April 
without any deterioration to the growing 
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acreage is being increased yearly, due 
chiefly to the success attained by: the 
Department of Agriculture in the accli- 
mation of a seed well suited to the par- 
ticular needs of the state. 


* * * 
pe potatoes constitute another im- 
portant unit in the general scheme of 
modern farming, it being quite possible 
in Louisiana to raise two good crops on 
the same ground annually, the second at 
little expense, as additional fertilizer is 





A MEETING OF THE TANGIPAHOA PARISH BOYS’ CORN CLUB 


grain. Wheat will produce twenty to 
thirty bushels and oats from thirty to 
ninety bushels to the acre, and be followed 
by peas, peanuts, soy or other beans, sweet 
potatoes, sorghum, kaffr corn, milo maize, 
or June corn. An Arcadia, Bienville Parish, 
farmer this year harvested eighty-five 
bushels to the acre on fifty contiguous 
acres. He followed his oats by peanuts, 
which as a second crop practically repre- 
sent clear profit. 

Louisiana’s 50,000 acres of oats. yield 
approximately a million bushels a year. 
The yield of wheat is inconsiderable at 
present, hardly computable, but the 





rarely necessary, and the small potatoes 
from the first crop serve as seed for the 
second. 

The first crop is planted in January 
and February and harvested in May; 
the second in the latter part of July and 
the beginning of August and harvested in 
late autumn. 

Irish potatoes bring from $60 to $175 
a car for the spring crop, while the fall 
crop sells as a rule at from $75 to $200, 
the higher price being conditioned to some 
extent on the larger home demand. 

The profit in Irish potatoes in conjunc- 
tion with some other crop is well illus- 
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And as peanuts in Louisiana, 
as in all the far Southern 
states, can be grown as a 
second crop to potatoes, oats 
or wheat, peanut culture would 
seem to be a more profitable 
venture in the Pelican than in 
the Old Dominion State. 

And it is a crop that re- 
quires no great investment of 
capital. A man and twomules 
can cultivate with ease from 
fifty. to sixty acres of peanuts, 
which should yield from forty 
to sixty bushels an acre, with 
an average price of about one 
dollar a bushel, not to men- 








CULTIVATING IRISH POTATOES 


trated’ by the experience of Benjamin 
Gray, an up-to-date farmer in the famous 
Red River Valley, who last year made 
more than a hundred dollars an acre on 
ten acres of land from this source. This 
was accomplished as follows: He harvested 
868 bushels of Irish potatoes, for which he 
received $1.10 to $1.15 a bushel, or about 
seventy-seven cents net when freight and 
commissions had been deducted. On the 
same ten acres he later harvested 610 
bushels of peanuts, for which he received 
$140 net, and twenty-three tons of peanut 
hay, which returned him twelve dollars to 
fourteen dollars a ton. 

And the potato crop, owing to climatic 
conditions, was an unusually short one. 

At the present time Louisi- 


tion the high-grade hay, which 

in itself is said to pay for the 

seed, cultivation and harvesting of the 
crop. The present state average, it is 
true, is only fifteen bushels to the acre, 
but this is due to poor cultivation, inade- 
quate fertilization, and a lack of diversi- 
fication, for crop rotation is one of the 
chief essentials in successful paying culture. 
Peanut hay will yield from a ton to a 
ton and a half an acre, worth according 
to the conditions of market from fifteen 
dollars to eighteen dollars a ton. Most 
farmers think it more advisable to make 
the hay with the pea still on the vine, 
feeling that the increase in the value of 
hay will more than counterbalance the 
attendant loss, just as many of the more 
up-to-date consider it wiser, if the peanut 





ana imports no small pro, or- 
tion of her potato supply, 
which means that the Louisi- 
ana farmer has the local market 
to fall back upon when condi- 
tions in the higher-priced 
Northern and Western markets 
are not favorable. 


* * * 


N this scheme of diversifica- 

tion, peanuts also occupy 
an important role, for no state 
in the Union, not excepting 
the greatest of all peanut 
states, Virginia, combines in a 
happier manner the peculiar 
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requisites to peanut growth. 


HARVESTING SAME 
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the expense of feeding the hogs 
in the regular way is almost 
done away with, as they are 
allowed to root for their own 
living. In a recent experi- 
ment, indeed, the State De- 
partment of Agriculture 
cleared fifty dollars an acre 
from hogs raised in this way. 
As a rule, however, the farmer 
finds it better to give a ten- 
day diet of corn before 
slaughtering, as the corn im- 
parts a tenacity to the flesh 
that it. would not otherwise 








HARVESTING PEANUTS 


itself is harvested, to plough the vines 
under for the enrichment of the soil. 

The Louisiana peanut, which at present 
is the Spanish variety, exclusively, al- 
though all varieties, with the exception of 
the Virginia, will do well, finds its chief 
uses today in the peculiarly high-grade 
oil which is extracted from it, in the manu- 
facture of peanut butter and salted peanuts, 
and as a staple article of diet for the stock 
farm. . Peanut factories, controlled for 
the most part by Virginia corporations, 
are now located at Ruston, the seat of 
Lincoln Parish, the largest peanut-raising 
parish in the state, Shreveport and other 
points in northern Louisiana, so that the 
farmer who wants to grow peanuts on a 
commercial scale has a good market at 
his very door. -There is no peanut oil 
factory in the state at the present time, 
but as the Spanish peanut will average 
more than a gallon of high- 


have. 
* * 

[N the hill country of middle north 

Louisiana, that portion of the -state 
which: is embraced by the Red and Oua- 
chita Rivers, an area approximately. of 
ten thousand square miles,-sweet potatoes 
can be grown to better advantage, per- ° 
haps, than in any other portion of the 
United States, for not only are these sweet 
potatoes. of an especially good variety, 
but they will yield from $200 to $500 an 
acre, depending on the methods of culti- 
vation and crop conditions. And as with 
peanuts, sweet potatoes are a second crop. 


* * * 


oe another industry that is rapidly 
becoming an important unit in this 
new era of diversified farming is the raising 
of live stock. Louisiana has been a great 
cattle-raising country since the day of her 
settlement, her vast prairies, which until 





grade oil to the bushel, there 
would seem to be no reason 
why an oil factory would not 
be a paying investment. 

But it will be more for a 
food for live stock, especially 
hogs, ‘that the progréssive 
Louisiana farmer will cultivate * 
the peanut. In this connec- 
tion it may \be said that 
there is no better or more | 
economical diet for hogs, for 
not only does. the :peanut — 
produce a meat of a peculiarly 
distinctive flavor; as witness 














the famous Smithfield ham, but 
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the coming of the white man, were black 
with buffalo, having been the home of as 
picturesque and as unique a cattle industry 
as can be found in the United States. 
This industry, still an important one, is 
confined chiefly to the parishes of Cal- 
casieu, Cameron and Vermillion, there 
being about 50,000 head in the first-named 
parish, and approximately half that num- 
ber in each of the other two. 

Louisiana tange cattle are a small, 
hardy, raw-boned type that have been 
identified with the state for generations. 


They are mostly native with some grade . 


improvement. Their raising involves 
practically no expense, as they feed in the 
low prairies in winter and the high in 
summer, and are sold for beef right out 
of the marsh. Once a year, generally 
in June, the ridges are burned over to 
promote the growth of new vegetation. 
But it is to the stock farm more than the 
range that Louisiana will have to look for 
the future upbuilding of this. industry. 
In this connection it can be said that no 
state in the Union is better adapted to 
the raising of high-grade stock. The 
natural pasturage to be found anywhere 
in the state alone will provide for «the 
yearly sustenance of from one to five head 
of stock to the acre, while on cultivated 
-pasturages, such as oats, wheat, velvet 
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beans, cow peas and other legumes, from 
five to ten head can be fed. 

Nothing is more important to the stock- 
grower than good pasturage. In this 
respect Louisiana is especially well en- 
dowed. Her native grasses embrace white 
and red clover, timothy, beggarweed, 
bermuda and other of the chief domestic 
varieties, while such exotics as alfalfa and 
lespedeza grow to. splendid advantage in 
every section of the state. Cowpeas and 
velvet beans also grow luxuriously, and, 
both. being nitrogenous plants, assist 
materially in enriching the soil. Cowpeas 
are planted pfincipally for hay, although 
every farmer retains enough seed for the 
following year’s planting, as they are an 
annual crop and grow only from the seed. 

‘Lespedeza, a member of the legume 
family, and a native of Japan, is finding 
greater favor in Louisiana than alfalfa, 
and alfalfa will grow in Louisiana as well 
as anywhere, and it will not only yield 
from two to three cuttings a year with an 
average of a ton to an acre, but one plant- 
ing will last from three to four years. 
It might last very much longer were it 
not for the fact that after the fourth year 
volunteer grasses and weeds as a rule 
spring up to such an extent as to preclude 
its sale as a high-grade hay. Lesp:deza, 
too, is a nitrogenous self-fertilizer, and is 

















“WHO SAID ‘DINNER 


























said to bring the land in the three or four 
years of its life up to a high state of fertility 
for the cultivation of staple crops. 
Lespedeza is sown broadcast in oats or 
wheat when they are twelve to fourteen 
inches high, this time being selected as 
all danger of a killing frost has passed, 
young lespedeza being very susceptible 
to cold. Oats are harvested May 25, and 
the first cutting of lespedeza occurs a 
month later. Lespedeza, like cowpeas 
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on the farm, and some of the larger planters 
utilize from three hundred to five hundred 
head, The mare that is used for raising 
mules on the larger Louisiana plantations 
is-a common working mare. This repre- 
sents a great saving, also, as she can be 
worked within a few days of foaling time 
and ten days after and raise a colt every 
year. 

Sheep, too, can be raised very profitably 
throughout Louisiana, particularly in the 

















A PRIZE HERD OF JERSEYS OWNED IN HAMMOND 


and velvet beans, is also a nitrogenous 
self-fertilizer. 
Another branch of the live stock indus- 
try that is annually receiving more atten- 
tion from the progressive Louisiana planter 
is the raising of mules. This is almost a 
departure for Louisiana, but it is a depart- 
ure of tremendcus importance’ not only 
to the planter himself, but to the state at 
large. A three-year-old mule is worth 
anywhere from $200 to $300; it can be 
raised for $25. This means a saving to 
the farmer and to the state of at least 
$200 on every home-bred mule employed 





cutover pine lands, which afford splendid 
ranges—ranges that on account of Louisi- 
ana’s equable climate are available’ all 
the year round. While all breeds do well, 
the native sheep thrive better than any 
other kind, for. being acclimated they re- 
quire less attention, and consequently are 
more profitable to raise. 

At Lake Providence, in East Carroll 
Parish, a beautiful old trading post on 
the Mississippi, sheep-raising is a very 
important and profitable industry, as it 
is also in Calcasieu, Cameron, Winn, 
Ouachita, and a number of other parishes. 
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F all Louisiana’s many profitable 
O branches of agriculture, the sugar 

cane industry is infinitely the most 
important, not only on account of the 
thirty-five million dollars that it returns 
annually to those engaged in it, and the 
three hundred million dollar investment 
it represents, but because of the unique 
position it occupies in the economic life 
of her people, nearly half of whom are 
interested directly or indirectly in its 
development. 

It is the industry more than any other 
that has upheld the commércial dignity 
of the state—that has been the chief factor 
in exploiting her to the world at large. 
At times, indeed, it has been 
practically her one source of 
wealth, the impene rable bul- 
wark in her industrial life. 

True, King Cotton some 
years has returned more 
actual money to the state, 
but King Cotton is a vacil- 
lating, uncertain monarch, 
sometimes prodigal in his 
gifts, at others more penuti- 
ous than King Midas himself. 

And it is when King Cot- 
ton has failed to justify Lou- 
isiana’s right to a ranking 
position among the sister 
states of the Union, that 
Prince Sugar—a veritable 
giant in proportions—has 
silhouetted his mighty shadow 
across the industrial map of 
the nation, compelling the 
attention of the world to the 
greatness of Louisiana. 

Sugar was first made in . 
Louisiana in 1795, though > 
sugar cane had been grown 
in various parts of the state 
from before the Revolution 
for the manufacture of syrup 
and rum. the sugar cane 
having been introduced into Louisiana 
in 1751 by the Jesuit Fathers from San 
Domingo, where their confreres had built 
up quite a considerable industry. 

The cane grew well, but ail attempts 
to manufacture sugar from it were abortive, 
and it was not until 1791 that Don Antonio 
Mendez succeeded in extracting sugar 
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from cane. Three years later Etienne de 
Boré made such a large crop of sugar that 
many.were induced to go into the industry, 
and it is to him that the real credit of being 
the father of the industry belongs. 

In common with all industries in the 
experimental stage, the sugar-cane in- 
dustry of Louisiana was at its inception 
a very crude and unimportant one, both 
as to its cultural and manufacturing 
methods and the insignificance of its 
annual .output, but as the progressive 
planter, realizing its future possibilities, 
abandoned indigo entirely and to some 
extent Cotton to sugar cane, it commenced 
to enjoy a period of steady growth, until 








THE, TRIPLE {EFFECTS 


in 1820 the crop approximated some 
twenty million pounds of sugar. 

From 1820 the industry developed 
rapidly, due entirely to the foresight and 
intelligence of the planter, who by the 
application of improved cultural and 
manufacturing methods placed himself. in 
a position to compete successfully with his 
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AN EARLY DRAINAGE PLANT 


great tropical rivals, Barbados and Cuba. 

The Louisiana planter always has been 

a potent factor in the development of 

the state, distinctive in his type arid repre- 

sentative of her best class of citizenship, 

and he has been ever ready to introduce 

any innovation, no matter how expensive, 

that would promote the welfare of the 

industry and the welfare of the state. 

This is well illustrated by the fact that while 

the steam mill was a rarity in the United 

~States up to 1840 steam began to super- 
sede the horse in the larger Louisiana 

sugar plants nearly twenty years before, 

in 1830 no less than half the mills in the 

state being operated by it. 

From the first year or two 

of its adoption, steam was 

used only as the source of 

power in the grinding of the 

cane, but about 1824 the 

planters commenced to use it 

in the actual boiling of the 
syrup. This marked the in- 
vention of the vacuum pan, 
which is the technical term 
for boiling the syrup in 
vacuo, ¢. e., below the normal 
pressure of the air. This new 
method of boiling the syrup 
was a great improvement 
over the old open kettle 
method, as the heat could be 
regulated, thus causing a 
great deal less loss from in- 





version, inversion being the 
chemical change from sucrose 
to glucose. 

Under the old method, a 
large proportion of the sac- 
charine content of the juice 
was inverted into glucose, 
and although a superior mo- 
lasses was obtained—known 
as open kettle molasses, and 
commanding a great prem- 
ium over the molasses ob- 
tained under the new method 

*of boiling—the increase of 
sugar calculated at 156 
pounds for the vacuum pan, 
as against ninety-two pounds 
for the open kettle, more 
than counterbalanced the 
difference. 

The revolutionizing discovery of Isaac 
Watts having been applied. with success 
to the industry, the enterprising planter, 
not content to derive only the one-eighth 
power value from his steam that comes 
from a single effect, now turned his atten- 
tion to the problem of | ow to secure a 
larger proportion of the theoretical value 
of his fuel—a problem which the engineers 
of the world were lending their best efforts 
to solve. Various solutions, such as heat- 
ing the water with the exhaust steam, 
heating rooms with it, and utilizing it in 
devious other directions, were suggested, 
but it remained for a Louisiana cane 
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operative to find, in what is known the 
world over as the multiple effect, the real 
solution to this all-important problem. 
This Louisianan was an octoroon by 
the name of Norbert Rillieux, a free man 
of color, who had been educated by his 
sponsor aS an engineer in one of the 
greatest educational institutions of France, 
and who had ability far beyond his day 
and race. Rillieux’s invention was intro- 
duced in 1830. The multiple effect con- 
sists of the utilization of the vapor of 
the same steam in concurrent effects, the 
vacuum and temperature being lower on 
each effect, the latter falling from two 
hundred to as low as one hundred and 
twenty degrees Fahrenheit. 

From 1830 to 1844, when the annual 
output was more than double that of 
the year previous, the industry enjoyed 
a regular growth, and from then until the 
Civil War, when in common with other 
Southern industries it was entirely oblit- 
erated, an era of prosperity that even in 
these days would have been considered 
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remarkable, in 1854 nearly five hundred 
million pounds of sugar being produced, 
an output that was not surpassed until 
1906. 

The war dealt a stunning blow to the 
sugar industry, and it was many years 
before economic conditions had so ad- 
justed themselves as to warrant a compre- 
hensive rehabilitation. 

The real dawn of the present industry 
may be said to date from 1882, the year 
that gave birth to the centralized plant. 
Up to this time the industry had been 
prosecuted in a crude way, both as to its 
agricultural and manufacturing methods, 
the planter seldom knowing the actual 
cost of his operations. 

The centralized plant changed all this. 
Its operator was as a rule a big planter 
of the old school, who recognized that 
sugar could be manufactured successfully 
only by the most improved methods, and 
the practice of the most rigid economy. 
Thus he not only improved his lands by 
an intelligent rotation of crops, but he 
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cultivated and fertilized them more thor- 
oughly than had been the custom, and 
eliminated every possible source of waste. 
He began, too, to compute the amount 
of sugar that could be manufactured 
from a ton of cane, something never 
before attempted in the sugar industry, 
the effect of this being that in the last 
thirty years he has increased the yield 


of sugar to the ton by over fifty per cent. 
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planters of Louisiana to rehabilitate their 
plants, at great cost, and invited many 
men of capital to invest materially in the 
industry, feeling assured that the Federal 
Government having entered into a fourteen 
year contract with the sugar grower in 
good faith, their investment would be a 
stable one. But such was not the case. 
Three years later the Federal Govern- 
ment withdrew the bounty, claiming that 

















THE MODERN CANE GRAB DOFS THE WORK OF TWENTY MEN 


In 1892 the industry received a new 
and unexpected impetus. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, realizing the necessity of build- 
ing’ up the domestic sugar industry, 
offered a substantial bounty on all sugar 
manufactured within the United States 
that would test over ninety degrees by 
polariscope, the instrument that deter- 
mines the proportion of saccharine matter 
in sugar. 

A graded bounty was offered for sugar 
above eighty degrees test, but no subsidy 
on sugar that tested under eighty degrees. 
This induced practically all the sugar 


the experiment had cost it in the neigh- 
borhood of a hundred million dollars, in- 
cluding bounty and the loss of revenue inci- 
dent thereto, for the government had 
during these years abolished the duty 
on sugar entirely. 

Left without protection of any kind 
the Louisiana sugar planter was abso- 
lutely helpless before his foreign com- 
petitors and in the short period elapsing 
between the abolition of the bounty and 
the adoption of the Dingley tariff, many 
Louisiana planters went to the wall, and 
the State of Louisiana experienced a 
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every ten to fifteen years. 

More than three-quarters 
of the year idle, the depre- 
ciation of the machinery 
and the plant is greater when 
idle than when in active 
operation. Then there is 
the repairing of the machirr- 
ery—eight thousand to fif- 
teen thousand dollars a year 
isnouncommon figure for this. 

One: ten-thousand acre 
plantation in. La Fourche 
Parish might be cited. This 
plantation, which has 3,400 
acres if-cultivation to sugar, 
has an-annual payroll of 








PLOWING THE LAND ON A LOUISIANA PLANTATION 


financial setback, second only in char- 
acter to that of the Civil War. 

For the last ten or fifteen years the 
industry, adequately protected and con- 
served, has grown rapidly to tremendous 
proportions, until today with many 
thousand acres under cultivation to the 
sugar cane, with nearly two hundred great 
sugar plants and over a thousand indi- 
vidual cane growers, with an annual out- 
put of. three hundred and fifty thousand 
tons of sugar, and an annual reciprocal 
trade of fifty million dollars it is by a wide 
margin the chief money crop of the state. 

Very few people have even the remotest 
idea of the great investment that a sugar 
plantation represents. The 


$150,000. Its immense sugar 
house is: valued at over 
$300,000. It has thirty-five 
miles of thirty-six-inch gage railroad, with 
three seventeen-ton engines and 262 cars 
of from five to ten tons capacity. Its 
mill will grind, on the average, twelve 
hundred tons of cane a day. Over fifteen 
miles from end to end, this great farm 
employs from eight hundred to a thousand 
people all the year and thirty per cent more 
during the planting and harvesting sea- 
sons, and maintains a population of nearly 
two thousand souls. It has its own public 
school with an eleven months term, as 
against six months for the ordinary parish 
institution. 

And this is not by any means the largest 
single sugar interest in the state. 





average large sugar planter 
pays out in wages alone from 
$100,000 to $250,000 an- 
nually, and labor is not by 
any means the only factor 
of expense in the operation 
of a sugar plantation. There 
is the machinery bill, fertil- 
izer bill, the maintenance of 
the railroad—a cardinal re- 
quisite to every up-to-date 
plantation—and last but not 
least the sugar factory. A 
good sugar factory will cost 
anywhere from $150,000 to 
$600,000, and will have to 














be almost entirely renewed 


DRILLS AT WORK IN YOUNG CANE FIELD. 
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cost of annual maintenance 
that would be impossible 
under ordinary conditions. 
The advantage of the cen-: 
tralization of effort can be 
realized very readily when 
it is said that the four great 
factories of this corporation 
are today manufacturing 
more sugar and at a cheaper 
rate than the figures repre- 
sented by the output of the 
twenty odd factories, be- 
fore this centralization was 
effected. : 
This great plantation uses 
twelve hundred mules, 
seventy-five miles of rail- 








LOADING CANE ON TO WAGON IN FIELD 


One great holding corporation, for in- 
stance; operates four great plants under 
such a unique and comprehensive system 
as to make the four integral units consti- 
tute to all intents and purposes one single 
plantation, with no less than eighteen 
thousand acres under cultivation to the 
sugar cane, and employing three thousand 
people throughout the year—eight thou- 
sand during the harvesting season —main- 
taining a stable population of five thousand 
people, and paying out a million and a 
half dollars in wages. The original in- 
vestment in these properties represents 
no less than seven million dollars, which, 
considering the extraordinary 


road, six hundred and fifty 
cars of six to ten tons ca- 
pacity each, and produces eighty million 
pounds of sugar—a figure that twenty 
years ago would have been the aggregate 
product of over seventy sugar houses— 
and has an annual gross income of three 
to three and a half million dollars. 

The first operation in the growing of 
sugar, as in the growing of any staple 
crop, is the proper preparation of the land. 
A sugar plantation is divided into and 
operated as three integral units in order 
to permit the regular and systematic 
rotation. Each year finds one of these 
units growing plant cane, one growing 
second and third year cane, and the third 





increase in their efficiency, 
due to improvements in 
agricultural methods, cen- 
tralization of manufacture, 
and scientific disposal of the 
crop, is worth today at least 
fifteen million dollars. 

These large plantations 
are conducted in much the 
same way as are the great 
railroad systems of the coun- 
try. Records of all kinds are 
kept showing the daily cost 
of plowing, hoeing, ditching 
and cultivating an acre to 
each unit as compared with 
the same undertaking on 
each of the other units, ef- 














fecting an economy in the 


WAGONS HAULING CANE TO SUGAR FACTORY 
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passed on either side of each 
row and all surplus soil re- 
moved fron the cane by hoe, 
an operation which, requiring 
manual labor, is very tedious 
and expensive. As the cane 
grows, the dirt is continually 
stirred around it with stand- 
ard riding cultivators; is con- 
tinually fertilized with tank- 
age, cotton seed, and various 
commercial fertilizers, and 
every weed is religiously kept 
down. Fromthenonuntilthe 
cane has attained a height 
and density as to make it im- 
practicable, the growing cane 








UNLOADING CANE FROM CAR 


corn and peas. The peas are planted after 
the corn and are plowed under to bring 
the land into condition for the planting of 
the new cane crop. This system of ro- 
tation is followed with little deviation 
year after year. 

The ground that is to be planted in sugar 
is plowed twice, once in the fall and once 
just before planting time, which for two- 
thirds of the crop is in the latter part of 
February or the beginning of March, the 
vicissitudes of season sometimes prolonging 
it until the middle of April. The fall 
planting season ranges from the middle of 
October until the middle of November. 
Plowing over, the land is 
tilled up in six-foot rows 
which are opened up and 
the cane placed in them by 
hand; three stalks side by side 
ensure a stand, as very 
frequently cane is defective, 
the ulterior appearance of 
the stock not being indica- 
tive of its ability to germin- 
ate. The cane is then cov- 
ered with three to five inches 
of soil, this operation being 
performed by a light plow. 
A heavy roller is then passed 
over the field, and the cane 
left to grow. After the cane 
sprouts, or shortly before, the 
season of active cultivation 
commences. A plow is first 





is regularly cultivated with 
plows and disks, the soil 
being completely hilled up 
around it. The last period of ciultivation 
commences as a rule about July the first, 
at which time the middle of the rows is 
plowed to a depth of fifteen inches, and the 
drainage perfected by the cutting of quarter 
drains, which run perpendicular to the 
rows and empty into regular drainage 
ditches. The cane is then left until har- 
vest time, the yield depending on the 
bounty of nature and the extent of the 
ravages of the cane borer. 

The cane borer, a worm three-quarters 
of an inch in length, is to the sugar cane 
what the boll weevil is to cotton—a vital, 
unrelenting, ever-active ®destructionist. 





THE MECHANICAL CARRIER 














THE CANE DERRICK 
“ An ominous looking contrivance that bears a close resemblance to the gibbet " 

















It is estimated by those in authority to 
know that its relative damage to. .the 
growing crop is from ten to twelve per 
cent, sometimes more. 

In the past few years strenuous efforts 
have been made to eradicate it by both 
federal and state governments, as well as 
by the larger planters, and although the 
annual loss occasioned by it has been 
somewhat reduced, no effective measure 
of relief has been devised. Fall planting, 
the burning of the corn stalks where 
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cane borers, in moth form, are said to 
fly. by thousands .into. the. flames,.it, bei 
estimated that in the last few months 
many. billions have been destroyed. 

The harvesting and grinding of the 
cane is a most strenuous period to the 
cane grower, who has little time at this 
season for even his meals. 

At the present time the cane is stripped 
and cut by hand, man having not yet 
devised a machine commercially adapted 
to. the work. Experiments, however, are 


A LOUISIANA SUGAR PLANTATION HAS MUCH THE SAME APPEARANCE AS A MODEL 
NORTHERN FACTORY TOWN 


the borer propagates to especial advantage, 
the destruction of all other waste, and the 
cutting out and burning of the cane killed 
by the borer, are some of the measures 
in its eradication that are meeting with 
a certain measure of success. 

The Georgia plantation, one of the 
largest sugar plantations in the state, has 
devised a very unique method of cane 
borer destruction. Lamps of three- 
thousand candle-power are placed on flat 
cars at defined distances along the plan- 
tation railroad, while wood and coal oil 
fires are burned at convenient points 
throughout the fields themselves, and the 


being made, and it is expected that before 
very long a suitable machine will be on the 
market. Many machines have been intro- 
duced to date, but none has embraced the 
requirements of the successful harvester. 
As the cane is cut, it is loaded by me- 
chanical loaders, operated by gas engine, 
into wagons of from one and a half to 
two tons capacity each. These are 
driven to the hoisting derricks, placed at 
convenient distances throughout the plan- 
tation, ominous looking contrivances that 
bear a striking resemblance to the gibbet. 
These derricks load the cane on to the 
cars, which as loaded are run to the sugar 
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for the syrup in a highly 
concentrated form. _ The 
masquitte is then reboiled, 
and second sugars are ex- 
tracted from it in the same 
- way. The syrup is then 
boiled again, and generally 
allowed several months to 
concentrate, or grain up, 
when it is once more run 
through the centrifrugals and 
a small-grained, low-grade 
sugar obtained from it. The 
residuum is sold as common 
molasses or black strap. 
According to the success- 
ful planter it costs $2.75 to 











THE SYRUP HEATERS 


house, where the cane is automatically 
discharged into a patented carrier which 
conveys it to the corrugated steel crushers. 
After being crushed the cane is run under 
six to nine heavy rollers, each exerting a 
hydraulic pressure of three hundred to 
four hundred tons. The consequent juice 
is then run into what are known as the 
liming tanks to correct acidity and cause 
coagulation and the precipitation of all 
foreign matter. The juice is then pumped 
into a cylindrical heater through number- 
less copper ttibes where it is heated to 
180 to 230 -dégrees Fahrenheit, condi- 
tioned on the*results de- 
sired, after which it is run 
into settlers, or clarifiers, and 
its impurities allowed to 
settle. The juice is then 
subjected to the double, 
triple, and quadruple effects, 
where it is concentrated into 
syrup, the residuum in the 
bottom of the settlers being 
carried to the filters. The 
syrup is then conveyed by 
pump to the charge tanks, 
where it is concentrated into 
sugar by a system of vacuuni 
boiling. It is then passed 
through the centrifrugal ma- 
chines, where the coherent 
grain sugar is separated 
from the masquitte, this 
being the technical term 





$3.00 a ton to make and 
harvest a crop of cane. The 
average yield per acre 
amounts to twenty tons, although thirty 
are frequently, and forty-five have been 
made. About one-fifth of the yield, how- 
ever, is used to make the next crop. 

As a rule the cane is sold on a sugar 
basis, the price being conditioned on the 
market value of sugar, the grower being 
paid ninety cents a ton, for each cent that 
yellow clarified sugar commands in ‘the 
open market, which means that if sugar 
selling for four cents a pound, the growér 
realizes three dollars and sixty centsa 
ton for his cane. 

At the present time about two- thirds 





INTERIOR OF SUGAR FACTORY, SHOWING LIMING TANKS 
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TRANSFERRING CANE TO SUGAR FACTORY 


of the annual crop is sold to the refiners, 
the remainder, comprising the higher- 
grade sugars, being consigned direct to 
the trade. 

The chief sugar refining companies that 
depend upon the Louisiana crop for a part 
at least of their annual supply of raw 
sugar are the American Sugar Refining 
Company, the National Sugar Refining 
Company, the Warner Sugar Refining 
Company, and the Arbuckle Sugar Re- 
fining Company, New York, and the A. L. 
Spreckels Company, Philadelphia, the 





first-named company con- 
suming sixty per cent of all 
the sugar offered, this being 
due to its enterprise in having 
afforded the Louisiana sugar 
planter, in the erection of its 
great Chalmette, New 
Orleans, refinery, a home 
market for his product. 

Second only in point of 
size to the much older Brooks 
lyn refinery—another link in 
the American Sugar Refining 
Company’s great chain of 
refineries, the Chalmette is 
unquestionably the most 
modern sugar refinery in the 
world, representing the very 
last word in steel and con- 
crete construction engineer- 
ing and being fitted throughout with 
every facility that Twentieth Century 
ingenuity has been able to devise. 

Its fine steel dock is eight hundred feet 
long, and eighty feet wide, with a minimum 
of from thirty to thirty-five feet of water, 
according to tide, permitting three big 
steamships to discharge their cargoes 
simultaneously; indeed only recently the 
steamship ‘‘Texan,” of the American- 
Hawaiian Line, drawing thirty feet of 
water, discharged a record cargo of 
twenty-two million pounds without any 














LOADING CANE IN THE FIELD BY MANUAL LABOR 
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THE MODERN LOUISIANA SUGAR PLANT IS A VERY ELABORATE STRUCTURE OF 
CEMENT AND STEEL 
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delay, excitement or untoward incident. 
Its three great warehouses and dock are 
comprehensively interlinked by an in- 
genious overhead system of electrically 
operated travelling cranes. Its filter 
house is equipped with the most up-to- 
date kilns for the reburning of the black 
bone, one of the most important substances 
in the process of filtration. Its shipping 
facilities permit the loading and unloading 
of fifty cars at the same time without 
disorder. Its filtering plant has a capacity 
of six million gallonsaday. Its huge boiler 
plant generates approximately 11,000 horse 
power, and is fitted with gravity coal bins 
of seven thousand tons capacity and 
mechanical stokers. Its cooperage is one 
of the largest in the South. Its machinery 
is all electrically driven. 

The refinery has an annual capacity 
of 600,000 tons, of which about 275,000 
tons is Louisiana sugar, the remainder 
being imported from Cuba, Java and the 
Hawaii Islands. 

One of Louisiana’s distinctive institu- 
tions, the Chalmette Sugar Refinery, stands 
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sentinel on the banks of the Mississippi, 
a mighty tribute to the greatness of the 
sugar industry of Louisiana. 

The sugar belt embraces some twenty- 
four parishes, of which the most important 
are, in order, St. Mary, LaFourche, Iberia, 
Assumption, Terrebonne, Iberville, St. 
James, West Baton Rouge, Ascension, 
St. John, Lafayette, St. Martin and 
Plaquemines. But the belt is being 
gradually extended northward, sugar now 
being grown in Rapides Parish, onee con- 
sidered far out of the zone. 

As a war measure alone the Louisiana 
sugar industry should be conserved. It 
is an admitted fact today that sugar 
is an essential part of a soldier’s diet. The 
great beet sugar industry valued last 
year at nearly five hundred million dollats, 
saw its genesis in the great Napoleon’s 
attempt to free France from her absolute 
dependency for sugar on her great rival, 
England, which had been used to such great 
advantage by the Iron Duke in the Penin- 
sular War, and was then beginning to be 
recognized as a fundamentally essential 


INTERIOR VIEW OF LOUISIANA SUGAR WAREHOUSE 
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Probably the most modern sugar refine:y in the world—stands sentinel on the banks of the Mississippi, a mighty tribute to the greatness of the sugar im 


dustry of Louisiana 
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unit in a soldier’s diet. In our own 
Civil War and in the great Franco- 
Prussian contest, sugar also played 
an important role; in the late Boer 
War England found sugar, especially in 
candy form, of peculiar service in keeping 
up the spirits of her soldiery, while only 
recently a German regiment finished a 
forced march on a twenty-four-hour diet 
of sugar alone in much better physical 
and mental condition than another regi- 








world, capable of winning in the end, no 
matter who her opponent. — 

Perhaps it would be impossible to find 
a better illustration of the paramount 
importance of conserving the domestic 
industry, than that afforded by the pre- 
sent world-wide sugar famine, for it is an 
admitted fact that were it not for this 
year’s record American sugar crop, the 
price of sugar would be at least three cents 
higher in this country than it is today. 





INTERIOR OF THE CHALMETTE REFINERY, SHOWING THE WONDERFUL 
SYSTEM OF HANDLING RAW SUGAR 


ment supplied with the regular army 
rations. 

In case of war the United States neces- 
sarily would have to be prepared for a 
long siege, for there are few military 
experts, even in this country, who do not 
share the opinion that this country would 
come out victorious in a struggle with 
a first-class power only by reason of her 
inexhaustible natural resources, which, 
properly fostered and conserved, should 
make her absolutely independent of the 


For revenue purposes alone the sugar 
tariff would seem to justify itself, not 
alone as being the ideal revenue producer, 
but because of the fifty millions of dollars 
it pours annually into the coffers of the 
country. This does not represent by 
any means, however, fifty million dollars 
worth of protection to the sugar grower, 
for the 350,000 tons of sugar raised an- 
nually in the State of Louisiana come 
into active competition with no less than 
three million tons of free and preferred 














sugar. Four hundred and fifty thousand 
tons of cane sugar are imported into this 
country every year from Hawaii; two 
hundred and fifty thousand tons from 
Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands 
are already shipping a hundred and thirty 
thousand of the three hundred thousand 
tons of free sugar they are permitted 
under their annexation treaty to export 
annually to the United States. Then 
Cuba, the Louisiana sugar grower’s chief 
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be no doubt that the industry, but for 
the adoption of the Dingley tariff, would - 
have been effectually killed. 

Without some measure of protection 
the Louisiana sugar planter could not 
hope to compete for an instant with the - 
planter of Cuba, for instance. Cane 
grows every day in the year in Cuba, 
attains to a greater height than in Louisi- 
ana, contains a higher percentage of 
sugar, and needs to be replanted only 
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THE AUXILIARY REFINERY OF THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, 
NEW ORLEANS 


competitor, is given a twenty per cent 
preference in the tariff, this arrangement 
having been entered into in the belief 
that Cuba was to give American products 
a decided preference in her markets— 
a belief that has never been realized in fact. 

It has been said that the Louisiana 
sugar planter needs no protection. But 
history does not seem to bear out the 
statement. In the only years in which 
the industry was not adequately protected 
—1893-1894—>practically every Louisiana 
sugar planter failed, and there seems to 


every ten or fifteen years, although many 
Cuban planters feel. that they secure 
better results from planting it every four 
or five years. Cane in Cuba, too, is of 
a great deal more fibrous nature, and the 
planter uses no other source of fuel. In 
Louisiana, on the contrary, every planter 
has to use an auxiliary fuel, some using 
as much as ten to fifteen gallons of crude 
oil to every ton of cane. A fuel bill on a 
Louisiana sugar plantation will run from 
ten to twenty thousand dollars a year. 
The chief drawback to a greater develop- 
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ment in the Louisiana sugar industry 
is the unstability of the tariff. Sugar has 
been the football on the political campus 
of both great parties for more than fifty 
years. If the sugar planter were to be 
guaranteed a certain tariff, and could 
feel confident that that tariff would not 
be modified, altered, or abolished, at any 
moment, and on any pretext, there is no 
question but that he would be willing to 
invest more largely in the industry. As 
it is he has evinced wonderful courage— 
three hundred million dollars in a venture, 
the success of which, due to that single 
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of Louisiana. Agriculturally, Louisiana 
may be defined as a triumvirate, with 
“King” Cotton, “King” Sugar, and “King” 
Rice the triple monarchs. x 

“King” Cotton, it is true, never again 
will be the absolute monarch of Louisiana; 
her arrogant dictator, the usurper of her 
every prerogative, but he will be a limited 
monarch, contributing more effectively 
the wealth of the Commonwealth than 
when, in the zenith of his power, he en- 
joyed undisputed homage, secure in the 
knowledge that no pretender threatened 
his supremacy. 





COTTON FIELD AT JONESBORO, LOUISIANA, GROWN UNDER OLD METHODS 
YIELD ONE-THIRD OF A BALE TO THE ACRE 


word tariff, has been hypothetical from the 
beginning, is substantial evidence of this. 
The retention of the tariff assured, the 
Louisiana sugar industry should have a 
future of great promise, for the available 
acreage adapted to successful sugar culture 
is very great. But this future will not be 
dependent so much on the big planter as 
on the small farmer, who, in a general 
scheme of diversification, will cultivate 
sugar as his money crop. 
% * * 
OR must it be supposed for a moment 
that “King” Cotton has been forced 
to relinquish entirely his inherent right 
to.a throne in the agricultural dominion 





When in 1903 the boll weevil camped 
with his legions on the cotton fields of 
Louisiana—beyond question the most 
prolific cotton fields in the world—there 
were few indeed who did not believe that 
“King” Cotton had met his final Waterloo. 
And there seemed to be justification for 
the belief, for from over a million bales 
the annual production fell to two hundred 
thousand. 

Less than a decade has passed since 
the dawn broke on what was then thought 
to be the blackest day in all Louisiana’s 
history, but memory alone stands monu- 
ment to that giant struggle in which — 
“King” Cotton went down in defeat to 











the myriad-legions of the invader from 
Mexico. 

True, Louisiana may never regain her 
proud position as the third largest cotton- 
producing state in the Union, but there 
is every reason to believe that cotton will 
forever remain one of her most potent 
sources of agricultural wealth. For cotton 
is the great money crop, the one crop 
which has a staple value in every market 
place of the world, its bill of lading a 
universally negotiable instrument. 

“King” Cotton’s restoration is already 
evident. This year Louisiana raised over 
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Ten years ago, when it was the custom 
to hold Farmer’s Independence Day 
picnics in various parts of the state, a 
farmer was indeed proud who could 
exhibit a cotton bloom as evidence of his 
skill on those occasions; on July the 
Fourth of this year not only was cotton 
generally in bloom, but fully matured bolls 
were not uncommon, something that the 
most progressive planter would not have 
considered within the region of the pos- 
sible even five years ago. 

For this happy condition, great credit 
must be given to the Farm Demonstra- 


ADJOINING FIELD GROWN UNDER DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE METHODS 
YIELD ONE BALE TO THE ACRE 


four hundred thousand bales of cotton, 
and next year, with an increased acreage 
and an improved agriculture, she looks 
forward with confidence to a yield of a 
half million bales. 

Where formerly a planter consumed a 
whole year in making a bale of cotton, 
he is now, by fall plowing, the planting 
of an early variety of seed, by more 
scientific methods of cultivation, by ade- 
quate fertilization, by systematic picking 
off and burning of the affected bolls, by 
the destruction of the cotton stalks, and 
by an intelligent scheme of diversification, 
making it in from eight to nine months. 


tion Bureati of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which is doing such a colossal 
work in advancing the welfare of Southern 
agriculture. 

The Bureau has forty-six experiment 
stations in the State, which, by constantly 
advocating fall and winter plowing, the 
rehabilitation of the soil, diversification, 
the use of more and better machinery, and 
proper seed selection, are doing a splendid 
work in assisting the Louisiana planter 
in his efforts to repulse the invader. 

The Louisiana pianter, perhaps, has not 
yet seen the day when he will acknowledge 
that the boll weevil was the saviour of 
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his state, but he has begun to discount 
its power for evil, and work intelligently 
for its subjugation. 

The reign of the boll weevil will be 
short-lived.- Even now, in the height of 
its power, its dominion is threatened. 
And day and night, scientist and expert 
are endeavoring to-find an effective para- 
site for the destruction of the little pest 
that. has cost the Southern farmer so 
many millions of dollars. 

Cotton can be grown in every parish 
in Louisiana; last year, indeed, there 
were only, two parishes in which cotton 
was not raised. . In some of these parishes, 
of course, the output was inappreciable, 
this being-~due to the fact that other 
crops such as sugat and rice could be 
grown to greater profit. 

The chief cotton parishes in the State 
are Tensas, Pointe Coupee, St. Landry, 
Morehouse, Avoyelles, Caddo, Bossier, 
Claiborne, Concordia, East Baton Rouge, 
Union, Ouachita, Richland, East and West 
Carroll and Rapides. 

Another source of great wealth to the 
Louisiana cotton planter is the cotton 
seed oil industry. 

While not so great as a few years ago, 
when the yield of cotton was appreciably 
larger, the cotton seed oil industry, return- 
ing this year over six million dollars to those 
engaged in it, still occupies an important 
role in the industrial life of the State. 

More than forty cotton mills with an 
averageycapacity of 125 tons each are in 
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operation at various strategic points 
throughout the cotton belt. Of these, 
New Orleans has five mills of 250 tons 
capacity, Shreveport three mills of 125 
tons capacity, and Bunkie one of the same 
size, while Alexandria, Monroe and Vidalia 
each have two mills of one hundred tons 
capacity each. 

The cotton seed oil industry is so co- 
dependent on the cotton industry as to 
prevent any forecast as to its future other 
than that which would be reflected from 
a forecast of the cotton industry itself, 
for the cotton seed oil industry of every 
state is governed by the rise and fall of 
that state’s annual production of cotton. 

The use of cotton seed is entering into 
the economic life of the people and is util- 
ized more and more for domestic use. The 
use of cotton seed oil meal in fattening 
stock and hundred of by-products now 
manufactured from cotton seed is one of 
the astonishing economic evolutions that 
has added millions to the productive value 
of the cotton lands of the South. 

* * * 

Bieber nearly 400,000 acres under 

active cultivation at the present 
time, with an estimated yield this year of 
some ten million bushels, with a rapidly 
increasing acreage and a regular and sus- 
tained improvement in its agricultural 
and marketing methods, the rice industry 
of Louisiana, returning over ten million 
dollars annually to those engaged in it, 
and constituting in itself over one half 

















CULTIVATING A RICE FIELD 
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of the rice industry of the 
nation, is one of the Pelican 
State’s most important, 
profitable, and growing 
branches of agriculture. 

Perhaps no industry in 
the South has enjoyed a 
more remarkable or a more 
romantic growth. First 
raised in Louisiana on a 
commercial scale during the 
Civil War in an attempt to 
offset the ill effects experi- 
enced by the South in the 
wanton destruction of the 
Carolina industry, and found 
to be so peculiarly responsive 
to its fertile soil and genial 
climate, rice soon became a 
recognized staple in the state, 
its culture gradually being extended, until 
in 1880 the harvest aggregated over a 
hundred thousand bushels. 

But the real birth of the industry may be 
said to date from 1884, when a colony of 
sturdy farmers from the Middle West, 
disheartened by successive crop failures 
and tired of the interminable, rigorous 
winters of the North, migrated to the 
prairies of Southwest Louisiana, where 
rice-growing had just been commenced in 
a small way, the industry up to this time 
having been confined to the alluvial and 
delta lands of: the state. 

Until the arrival of the newcomers rice 
culture in the United States had differed 
only in detail from rice culture in the Orient 
—the same methods of cultivation and 
harvesting as had obtained throughout 
the centuries being in vogue. But the 
Western farmer, fresh from his wheat farm, 
could not be expected to tolerate a con- 
tinuation of these conditions—the hand 
method of sowing must be superseded by 
the modern drill; the primitive sickle by 
the binder; ancient methods of threshing— 
such as pounding the grain with a club 
and whipping it over a barrel, by the 
modern steam thresher, and such old-time 
methods of milling as tramping the rice 
out by horse, by the steam mill. 

This, indeed, was a revolution, and the 
native population, strong in its inherent 
prejudice against conditions that were 
foreign to it—a common prejudice through- 




















PREPARING RICE LANDS BY POWER 


out the world— viewed with pessimism the 
dawn of the new era in the industry— 
the drill was a myth; the binder, on such 
wet soil, an impracticability; the steam 
thresher as a substitute to the windrow, a 
dream; the steam mill, an innovation of 
a tomorrow far distant. But Western en- 
terprise and Western courage could not 
be daunted, and they find their vindication 
today in such prosperous and picturesque 
communities as Crowley, Jennings and 
Rayne, which, rising from the surrounding 
lateral plain, veritable oases in the desert, 
stand as lasting monuments to those in- 
trepid pioneers from the far-away West, 
who, by hewing out a new trail in. the 
wilderness, made possible the present 
wonderful development of the rice in- 
dustry of Louisiana. 

The next great era—beyond question the 
most important in the history of the rice 
industry—dates from 1896, the year in 
which the irrigation canal was introduced. 
This canal was built by the Abbott broth- 
ers and the Duson brothers, who have 
been potent factors in the development of 
Western Louisiana. 

Up to this time the farmer had had to 
depend entirely upon the rain supply for 
the irrigation of his crop, the canal, except 
as it applied to the primitive waterway in 
which the planter stored his rainfall against 
a later day, being unknown. 

What the irrigation canal spelt to the 
rice grower of Louisiana needs no emphasis, 
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How many growers had experienced total 
crop failures through their inability to 
afford adequate nurture to the growing 
grain can never be calculated. But their 
number is legion. The irrigation canal 
changed all this. It made the grower 
entirely independent of the elements. 
Jupiter Pluvius was no longer the patron 
saint of the industry—his dethronement 
had been absolute. A new star had arisen 
in the firmament. 
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than ten miles of canal; seven years later 
there were no less than eighty distinct 
plants in operation, each capable of irri- 
gating from 160 to 20,000 acres,. while 
today 150 individual companies control 
2,500 miles of canal and irrigate in the 
aggregate over 300,000 acres of land. In 
the same time the number of binders has 
been increased from three thousand to © 
ten thousand, while the annual crop 
has grown from three to ten million 
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A RICE IRRIGATING CANAL 


The canal method of irrigation was a 
tremendous success from the day of its 
inception, and it completely revolution- 
ized the industry, extending the growing 
area to sections that up to that time had 
been regarded as waste lands, wholly un- 
ftted for the growing of any commercial 
crops. 

Unromantic figures can best relate, per- 
haps, the story of the marvelous growth 
of the industry since the introduction into 
it of this great new factor. In 1897, the 


year after theirrigation canal was intro- 
duced, there was only one plant with less 





bushels, with a value to those engaged in 
it of over ten million dollars. 

Most of the big canal companies have 
for their primary object the irrigation of 
their own lands or the lands of some other 
big rice-growing corporation, although 
every company is willing to sell water to 
the smaller growers. This is generally 
arranged on a basis of one-fifth of the crop, 
which, in case of a poor crop or an unsatis- 
factory market, materially reduces the 
obligation of the small grower. 

In commencing operations the canal 
company first makes a thorough topo- 
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graphical survey, which makes possible 
the construction of the main canal and 
laterals in such manner as to allow the 
water to go on at the higher levels and in- 
undate the lower by gravitation. 

Some of these canals are enormous 
propositions, costing anywhere from 
$50,000 to $300,000 and sometimes more; 
and all of them represent the investment 
of a great deal of capital, as not only the 
work of cutting and maintaining the main 
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Some of the larger irrigation plants in 
the state are: The United Irrigation & Rice 
Milling Company’s project, at Abbeville 
and Gueydan, irrigating 35,000 acres; the 
Louisiana Irrigating & Milling Company’s 
project, at Crowley, irrigating 30,000 acres; 
the Hunter project, at Gueydan, irrigating 
15,000 acres, and ‘the just-completed Schell 
project, at Washington, irrigating at the 
present time about 20,000 acres. 

The United Irrigation and Rice Mill- 




















THE RICE INDUSTRY OF NORTH LOUISIANA 


(1) Pumping plant. 


canal and the lateral ditches must be pro- 
vided for, but also the erection and opera- 
tion of power plants adequate to the needs 
of the particular undertaking, for practi- 
eally all of the rice in Louisiana is irri- 
gated by pump, the exceptions being the 
alluvial sections, where the water is sy- 
phoned from the river—which, too, have 
to maintain auxiliary power plants for 
emergency purposes—and the flowing well, 
of which there are now about six hundred 
in the state. 


(2) Harvesting the crop. 


(3) Threshing the grain 


ing Company’s plant, originally called 
the Gueydan,. bears the distinction of 
being the first important project in the 
state. This proposition formerly irrigated 
20,000 acres, but has been extended 
from time to time, until today it is 
nearly twice its original size. 

The Schell canal represents the last word 
in rice irrigation, both as to the character 
and the size of the enterprise. This huge 
project, the genesis of J. Franklin Schell, a 
noted Pennsylvania engineer, contem- 
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plates in its consummation the irrigation 
of a quarter of a million acres of land. 
This is by far the greatest irrigation pro- 
ject ever undertaken in the South, repre- 
senting an ultimate investment of over 
seven million dollars. 

Rice culture, the irrigation feature elim- 
inated, differs very little from the cultiva- 
tion of wheat or any other of the great 
staples. The ground is broken in the late 
fall and again in February or January, 
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same depth until a week or so before har- 
vesting time, which commences from the 
latter part of July, according to locality, 
and extends to about the fifteenth of 
November. 

A crop of rice will yield anywhere from 
twenty to eighty bushels an acre, this 
remarkable divergency in the figures 
being attributable to some extent to 
local weather conditions, but more largely 
to careless planting and cultivation and 

















UP-TO-DATE METHODS ARE USEDZIN{THARVESTING [RICE 


being harrowed and planted from the first 
of March to the first of June, according to 
climatic conditions and the condition of the 
soil. As a rule the seed is planted by drill, 
although in the alluvial districts a great 
many growers cling to the old method of 
broadcasting. Unless the ground is suffi- 
ciently wet, the water is turned on imme- 
diately after seeding, being turned off 
again until the grain has not only germin- 
ated, but attained a growth of four or five 
inches, when it is reflooded to about the 





the failure of the grower to restore the 
fertility of his lands by crop diversification. 
Some farmers raise only sixteen to twenty 
bushels to the acre, as against a common 
average for the state of thirty-two bushels, 
while more progressive farmers realize an 
average yield of from seventy-two to 
eighty bushels. ; 

In the past, the average Louisiana rice 
grower has been extremely improvident. 
In the early history of the industry, the 
pioneers coined money. Not infrequently, 














indeed, a farmer would purchase from 
two hundred to three hundred acres of 
land on time payments, and pay for it 
out of the net proceeds of his initial crop. 
Fortunes were made on every hand, and 
it was only natural that the planter should 
plant rice to the exclusion of every other 
crop. 

This led to a decided deterioration not 
only in the productivity of the land, but 
in the quality of the rice, which soon 
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corn, food-stuffs, cattle, mules and poultry, 
and leaving rice as the money crop. Crop 
rotation is fast restoring the fertility of 
the soil, and seed selection, the quality of 
the grain. 

After being threshed the rice is either 
sold in the field to the agent of one or 
other of the big mills, shipped to the mill 
direct, or consigned to one of the central 
rice milling points, such as New Orleans, 
Beaumont, or Houston, about one-third 














THE RICE HARVEST IS TO LOUISIANA WHAT THE WHEAT HARVEST IS TO KANSAS 


became impregnated with a very inferior 
variety, now known as “red” rice, a seed 
absolutely untrue to its parent Honduran 
type. The appearance of this “red” 
rice was the signal of a fall in the yield 
per acre and the market value of the 
grain, and sounded the death-knell of 
the one crop idea. 

With the dawn of diversification the 
rice industry of Louisiana is beginning 
to assume a stability that would not have 
been possible under the old order of 
things. Many rice farms are now abso- 
lutely self-sustaining, raising their own 





the largest mill in the world. This mill 


of the total crop being disposed of through 
the factor on the floor of the New 
Orleans Board of Trade, which organi- 
zation is a ruling factor in controlling 
the prices of this comodity for the 
entire country. About three-quarters of 
the annual crop goes direct to the mills, 
of which there are some fifty in the state, 
thirteen of which are located in New Or- 
leans and the balance distributed at con- 
venient points throughout the rice belt. 
New Orleans, in the “Mill A” of the 
National Rice Milling Company, boasts 
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has a capacity of seven thousand bags 
every twenty-four hours, as against a com- 
mon average of twelve hundred for the 
other mills of the state. There are several 
other large mills in New Orleans, as well 
as at Crowley, Eunice, Jennings, Gueydan, 
Abbeville, Lake Charles, Lake Arthur, and 
other points. 

A visit to a rice mill*is a unique ex- 
perience. The rice is received at the mill 
warehouse in sacks weighing about 180 
pounds each, which are unloaded from the 
cars by belt-conveying machinery of a 
somewhat similar character to that em- 
ployed in the grain elevators of the West, 
being elevated into bins by regular grain 
elevator machinery. From the bins the 
rice is run through separators, which 
remove all foreign substances from it. 
It is then fed into the center of the hulling 
stones, where it is revolved at the rate 
of 250 revolutions a minute, and through 
centrifugal action forced through the 
perforated ends of the upper and lower 
stones, a process which removes the hull 
from the grain. From these the rice is 
passed through what are known as the 
fanning machines, which remove the hulls 
by suction. A very ingenious German 
separator then turns back the unhulled 
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grains to another set of stones, for about 
twenty-five per cent of the rice that goes 
through the initial set of stones comes out 
unhulled. The rice is then passed through 
what are technically known as hullers, 
this really being a misnomer as the hulls 
have been removed already. The huller 
is a cylinder within a metal case, the rice 
going in at one end and out at the other. 
This removes the oily cuticle that covers 
the grain, this by-product being known as 
rice bran, and commanding a high value 
as a cattle food. From here the rice goes 
to what are known as the brushes. The 
brushes are upright cylinders covered 
with: leather, which polish the rice against 
a wire screen, leaving behind a white 
powder known as rice polish. From the 
brushes the rice goes to. the polishing 
drum, where, through friction, the highly 
polished appearance, which is found in 
nearly all finished rice, is obtained. From 
there the rice goes to the clean rice separa- 
tors, where the broken grains are separated 
from the whole grains and the various 
commercial grades are separately packed. 

Rice finds its chief uses today as a 
staple article of human food and in the 
manufacture of beer, about ten per 
cent of all the Louisiana crop being used 











BALING RICE STRAW 




















for the latter purpose. Approximately 
one-sixth of the entire American crop of 
rice is shipped at present to Porto Rico, 
the balance, with the exception of occa- 
sional shipments to Cuba and European 
ports, being consumed at home. 

More than a million bags of rice are sold 
annually on the New Orleans Board of 
Trade. Not all of this, however, is Lou- 
isiana rice, about one-tenth of it coming 
from Texas and approximately the same 
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The future of the rice industry would 
appear to be very great. 

The late Dr. S. A. Knapp of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture, who played a more important 
role than any. other man in the upbuilding 
of this industry, in speaking of rice, once 
said: 

“Rice forms the principal food for one- 
half the population of the earth. It is 
more widely and generally used as a food 





A RICE EXHIBIT AT THE CROWLEY FAIR 


amount from Arkansas. All of this is sold 
through the medium of the factor, the rice 
factor being to the rice grower what the 
cotton factor is to the planter, advancing 
him the money necessary to grow and 
harvest his crop at a regular rate of inter- 
est, and selling it for him afterward on a 
commission basis. Most of the rice dis- 
posed of on the New Orleans Board of 
Trade is sold to the local mills, the balance 
being shipped to the South Atlantic mar- 
kets, such as Savannah, Charleston and 
Morehead City. 


material than any other cereal. Where 
dense populations. are dependent. for food 
on an annual crop, and the climate permits 
its cultivation, rice has been selected as 
the staple food. A combination of rice 
and legumes is a much cheaper complete 
food ration than wheat and meat, and 
can be produced on a much smaller area. 
As a food material rice is nutritious and 
easily digested. Even rice polish, or 
flour, which is now sold at the mills at 
about a cent a pound for cattle feed, or 
exported to Germany, will, when appre- 
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ciated, be in demand for human food, as 
it contains 10.95 per cent of protein, in 
comparison with 7.4 for the clean rice.” 

The consumption of rice in the United 
States is ridiculously low. As the Ameri- 
can people are educated, however, to 
its real food value and to the many ways 
it can be prepared, this consumption will 
no doubt be greatly increased. A per 
capita increase of five pounds alone 
would represent:a most enormous in- 
crease in the domestic consumption. Nor 
is the United States the only market 
that the Louisiana rice grower has to 
look for his future. With higher paid 
labor, more modern agricultural ma- 
chinery, a more comprehensive system of 
irrigation, the American rice grower should 
be in a position one day to compete success- 
fully with the rice growers of the world. 

To the good farmer, the 
growing of rice would seem to 
offer a mcre profitable return 
than the growing of wheat. 
The cost of labor is practically 
the same. Rice, however, un- 
der intelligent cultivation, 
should yield at least sixty 
bushels to the acre, wo1th from 
sixty-five cents to a dollar a 
bushel in the field, according 
to market conditions. 

A story of a grocery clerk, 
who three years ago was work- 
ing for fifty dollars a month 
at Crowley, the rice center, 
well illustrates the profits to 
be derived from a rice farm 
by intelligent management. 
This grocery clerk rented a 
rice farm in the northern part 
of Acadia parish, on what is 
known as the crop percentage 
basis. He made no money 
investment whatsoever. This 
year, after paying all his fam- 
ily and farm expenses, he 
netted nearly $5,000. The 
farm was 235 acres in ex- 
tent. 

Any Western farmer who 
really wants to engage in rice 
cultivation can buy land in the 
rice belt on very reasonable 
terms. 
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ORTY odd miles from New Orleans’ 
in the Parish of St. James, is being 
carried on an historic and picturesque 
industry, infinitesimal in comparison with 
many of the other great agricultural in- 
dustries of the State, but so peculiarly 
Louisianian as to make a story of her 
industrial life incomplete without its 
incorporation. 

First grown long before the Civil War 
by an Acadian whose name the tobacco 
now bears, the cultivation of Perique 
tobacco has been kept up continuously 
ever since, the direct lineal descendants 
of Perique being still engaged in the 
industry. 

Perique tobacco culture is confined to 
a very small area on the banks of the 
Mississippi, where soil and climatic con- 
ditions are peculiarly adapted to its 


COMPRESSING PERIQUE TOBACCO INTO HOGSHEAD 














growth, and it is marketed from Lutcher, 
a great cypress manufacturing center, 
Convent and Grand Pointe. Altogether 
there are but five hundred acres in culti- 
vation, although about two thousand 
acres are available. 

Perique tobacco is cultivated in much 
the same manner as any other sun tobacco, 
the land being plowed over and planted 
in rows five feet apart. The tobacco is 
sown in the early part of January and 
re-planted in March or April, the crop 
being harvested in the latter part of June 
or the beginning of July. 

After harvesting, the tobacco is hung 
in sheds to dry, after which it is stripped 
and placed in presses until the following 











INTERIOR OF A PERIQUE FACTORY 


March or April, when it is ready for market, 


although frequently it is not sold until’ 


three or four years old, Perique tobacco, 
like wine, improving with age. 

Perique tobacco yields about five hun- 
dred to six hundred pounds to the acre, 
and commands a price from twenty-five 
to fifty cents a pound. The present yield 
is about 275,000 pounds a year. 

Perique tobacco finds its chief use as 
a seasoner for mixtures, it being an ex- 
ceedingly strong tobacco, with a distinct 
flavor and aroma. It is shipped to all 
American tobacco markets, to Canada, 
England and elsewhere. 


* * * 


sd deremeyacis has been so frequently 
alluded to as the Holland of America 
as to need no introduction as a trucking 
state. From the day of her settlement, 
indeed, trucking has been one of her most 
important native industries, New Orleans 
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OF LOUISIANA 


CUTAVE ROUSSEL 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURER 
FACTORY N° 24 DIST. OF LA. 





THE PERIQUE TOBACCO INDUSTRY HAS 
ITS UNIQUE TYPES 


for more than a century having been the 
center of ari intensive agriculture that has 
served as a model for truckers in every 
quarter of the land. Today this industry 
is valued at more than ten million dollars 
annually, and is growing in importance 
each year. The State of Louisiana could 
have no better all-the-year-round exhibit 
than this living monument to the tre- 
mendous advantages that the Pelican 
State offers to the tiller of the soil. 

Louisiana’s trucking industry is not 
confined to the environs of New Orleans by 
any means, however. Louisiana, like 
Florida, has built up in the past few years 
commercial trucking interests of varying 
character in different parts of the state. 
There is the famous strawberry industry 
of Tangipahoa Parish, the general truck 
industry of Rapides, the tomato industry 
of Ouachita, the cabbage industry of 
Calcasieu, and the potato and cantaloupe 
industries of Caddo and Bossier. 

The trucking industry of Tangipahoa 
Parish has a world-wide fame—especially 











WINDING PERIQUE TOBACCO 
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the strawberry part of it. Six million 
dollars’ worth of strawberries were shipped 
from Hammond, Independence, and Amite, 
the chief shipping points of the parish, in 
1911—and all from a district that twenty- 
five years ago was an indefinable part of 
the great pine forest. 

In 1885, the year of the Cotton Expo- 
sition at New Orleans, Hammond, then 
known as Hammond’s Crossing, had only 
half a dozen families. Not a single family 
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The direction of this policy was in able 
hands—in the hands of a man who has 
done a noble work in the upbuilding of 
the South—Captain J. F. Merry of Man- 
chester, Iowa, now retired, but for quarter 
of a century general immigration agent 
of the Illinois Central System, and a living 
potent factor in the economic life of the 
South. 

Starting its work by bringing in a few 
families, the Illinois Central gradually 

















A TYPICAL STRAWBERRY SCENE IN 


had been added to its population in twenty 
years. Its lands had only a nominal 
value; in fact, only two years before a 
wise investor had purchased 5,000 acres of 
land at a tax sale for the munificent sum 
of $117. These same lands, by the way, 
are now held at $30 an acre or $149,883 
more than the investor paid out. But 
conditions changed materially in 1885, 
for in that year the Illinois Central Rail- 
road acquired control of the old New 
Orleans, Jackson & Great Northern, and 
inaugurated a real policy of ‘progression. 





TANGIPAHOA PARISH 


extended its policy to include desirable 
foreign immigration. The wisdom of this 
movement was seriously questioned by the 
people of Louisiana at the time. But it 
has seen its justification already. The 
great Tangipahoa strawberry industry 
is almost wholly in the hands of Italians. 
But these Italians have nothing in common 
with their city brothers. They are agrar- 
ians, pure and simple. Crime is practically 
unknown to them. They are orderly in 
the extreme, industrious, provident. And 
best of all, their children are growing up 




















to be real Americans, just such good Ameri- 
cans as the Germans and Scandinavians 
have become in the West. 

This is true also of every foreign colony 
in Louisiana. Take the Belgian Colony 
at Alexandria, for instance. When the 
Rock Island Railroad brought out these 
immigrants from the Province of Brabant, 
Belgium, some ten years ago, none of them 
had aught but the clothes he wore, most 
were ill clad. For a time they sought em- 
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dollars. 
decade. 

Some of the younger members of this 
colony, too, are beginning to sell their 
valuable bottom lands and locate on the 
lower-priced upland, or cut-over pine lands, 
as they are more usually called. They 
find them just as good as the bottom lands 
for most purposes, and for strawberries 
and some vegetables, better. A farmer 


And all in the space of a 


_ and son are making between two and three 
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SHIPPING STRAWBERRIES FROM HAMMOND, THE CENTER OF THIS MAMMOTH INDUSTRY 


ployment in the saw mills. But they were 
farmers by nature and calling, and after 
a while, with their meager savings,. they 
bought on time payments some of the rich 
bottom lands that are to bé found anywhere 
around Alexandria, which lies in the 
famous Red River Valley. Their success 
belongs really to the category of the mar- 
velous. There are approximately a hun- 
dred farmers in the colony, and they are 
rated on an average at over ten thousand 
dollars each—some, indeed, are said 
to be worth nearly a hundred thousand 


thousand dollars net every year on less 
than twenty-five acres of cut-over land, 
while a Northern settler this year made 
$1,400 clear profit on nine acres of straw- 
berries. — 

The Rock Island has recently established 
a new French colony on the cut-over pine 
land region of Alexandria. The members 
of this colony do not come direct from 
their. native soil, but from Saskatchewan, 
Canada, where for the past two or three 
years they have found an indifferent suc- 
This colony will devote itself to the 


cess. 
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growing of truck for the present, but 
ultimately it hopes to establish a wine 
industry in Louisiana, such as the Italian 
Colony established with such success in 
California. And their efforts should not 
be in vain, for the wine grape grows lux- 
uriantly in Louisiana, and Louisiana is 
much closer to the great consuming centers 
of the country. 

Tomatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, 
lettuce, radishes, onions, eggplants, pars- 
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second crop, for which he received $1.40 
a bushel. And this was an exceptionally 
poor year for potatoes, for he has made 
225 bushels to the acre as a second crop. 
Mr. Alexander raises peas, various varieties 
of beans, carrots and other vegetables, 
following them by cowpeas, potatoes, or 
peanuts as he deems best. This year 
he cultivated 175 acres and _ cleared 
$17,000. Next year he expects to do 
even better. ‘ 

















TOMATO FIELD OF L. P. ALEXANDER, MONROE, THAT RETURNED $353 NET TO ACRE 
ON 46 ACRES 


ley and all the other chief vegetables of 
the temperate zone will grow as well in 
Louisiana as anywhere in the United 
States. 

Three hundred and fifty-three dollars 
net to the acre on forty-six acres of tomatoes 
sounds large, but that is what one enter- 
prising farmer, Mr. L. P. Alexander, of 
Monroe, did this year. And that did 
not represent the sum total of his year’s 
work either. On the same land he raised 
forty bushels of potatoes to the acre as a 


OUISIANA also is coming to the front 

in the raising of canteloupes. Louisi- 
ana raises the famous Rocky Ford exclu- 
sively, and it is said to produce a fruit 
that is absolutely true to the parent seed. 
The Louisiana melon is marketed about 
the same time as that of South Georgia, so 
reaches the market at a time when-condi- 
tions are, as a rule, very favorable, and 
the price is a great deal higher than the 
most successful Colorado growers can 
realize. At least $75 to $100 net can be 





































made from canteloupes, subject, of course, 
to climatic and market conditions. Cante- 
loupes can be followed by peanuts or by 
California peas, which command three 
dollars a bushel in local markets and yield 
twelve to fifteen bushels an acre. Cante- 
loupes are sold for the most part in Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Detroit, 
Erie and Wheeling, but next year it is in- 
tended to invade the’ West where the 
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the latter parish at Lake Charles, there has 
been evolved a system of grove protection 
from frost by inundation that promises to 
give the citrus industry of that section a 
wonderful impetus. The grapefruit also 
does well in Louisiana, as do Satsuma 
oranges and figs. The fig industry around 
Jennings, built up through the efforts of 
‘“‘Father” Cary, the town’s founder, and one 
of the chief factors in the development of 














LAKE CHARLES IN THE BEAUTY OF A WINTER AFTERNOON 


Louisiana grower will not have to compete 
with Georgia and Florida. 


* * * 


[sy the growing of citrus fruits Louisiana 
is becoming yearly more prominent, 
this year raising four hundred thousand 
boxes of her-famous ‘“‘sweets,’”’ or native 
seedlings, said to be the highest priced 
oranges on the market. The chief orange 
groves in the state are situated along the 
Mississippi River, south of New Orleans, 
although there are many fine groves 
throughout the Gulf Coast country, 
especially in the Parish of Calcasieu. In 


Southwest Louisiana, has become one of the 
most important fruit industries of the 
state. 

“* * ok 


& aoa of Louisiana’s indigenous trees, 

the pecan, grows to especial advantage. 
in the Pelican State. Louisiana has a 
larger native pecan area than any state 
but Texas. The grafted pecan in- 
dustry is also becoming an important one, 
especially in Ouachita, Rapides, Jefferson 
and West Baton Rouge parishes. Prop- 


erly cultivated, a pecan grove is a safe and 
conservative investment. 
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BRINGING IN A GUSHER IN A LOUISIANA OIL FIELD 
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ATURE has endowed Louisiana with 

many wonderful natural resources. 
Within her borders can be found in 
inexhaustible quantities vast deposits of 
sulphur, oil, natural gas, salt, lignite and 
many fine kaolins and clays; while 
throughout her tertiary strata there occur 
in varying quantities, marble, limestone, 
sandstone, iron, gypsum, Fuller’s earth, 
green sand, and other less important 
minerals. 
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FOUR hundred men and American inge- 

nuity to produce the same results in 
the United States as twenty-one thousand 
men in Italy—that is the wonderful story 
of the sulphur industry of Louisiana. 

The history of this industry is typically 
American in its vicissitudes. 

Discovered as long ago as 1858, it is only 
within the past few years that the deposit 
has been commercially worked. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 

















DEMOLISHING A “MOUNTAIN” OF LOUISIANA SULPHUR 


Of these, sulphur, oil, natural gas, salt, 
and, to a limited extent, marble, are the 
only ones that have been commercially 
developed and-even they have not seen the 
dawn break on the horizon of the future, for 
almost every day witnesses an extension 
of Louisiana’s mineralogical area; almost 
every day sees the necessity for a revision 
of her geological textbooks; in fact, no 
other state in the entire union seems 
to be experiencing a more remarkable 
or more striking development in this re- 


spect, 


this was due in any measure to a lack of 
knowledge as to its value. How many mil- 
lions of dollars were lost, how many hun- 
dreds of people financially ruined, how 
many lives were sacrificed in the many 
vain attempts that were intermittently 
made to utilize this magnificent gift of 
Nature before success at last came, ne man 
can tell. 

From the close of the War until 1870, 
however, when a great French syndicate 
acquired an option on the property, numer- © 
ous attempts were made to mine it, all, 
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for one reason or another, unsuccessful, and 
from that time until the present interests 
gained control, almost as many more. 
The operations of the French syndicate, 
being undertaken on the usual elaborate 
scale of all things French, deserve special 
mention. How to get at the sulphur no 
one knew, but the engineers in charge 
determined to sink an eleven-foot shaft to 
the deposit. This was a gigantic enterprise 
in itself, for at that time there was no foun- 
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amounted, according to the company, to 
over three hundred thousand dollars! 
This enormous expenditure of money 
and time was, however, all to no purpose, 
for before the engineers in charge had sunk 
their shaft to a depth necessary to insert 
even the first ring of the caisson, the com- 
pany abandoned the project, feeling that, 
having expended over a million and a half 
dollars with no tangible results, to invest 
more money in what appeared, from their 
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A “MOUNTAIN” OF LOUISIANA SULPHUR 


dry in the United States that could pretend 
to manufacture the castings required for 
such a great engineering enterprise. These, 
therefore, had to be imported from France, 
an arduous and an expensive task, for 
each casting was eleven feet in diameter 
and five feet long and weighed seven and 
apalf tons. At that time there, too, was no 
railroad to the mines, and the machinery 
had to be conveyed thereto by wagon 
from a point on the Calcasieu River, nine 
miles away. The cost of transportation 
on the machinery and castings alone 


long range, a fruitless undertaking, would 
be an absurdity. 

The great castings and the magnificent 
machinery, left to rust in the wilderness, 
are today the only reminders of France’s 
interest in the sulphur resources of 
Louisiana! 

The next big attempt to develop the 
mines was made in 1889 by a New York 
syndicate, which, in the face of expert 
advice, proceeded to sink an elaborate 
shaft to the mines, the only result from 
this attempt being the loss of a milljon do]- 
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lars and a number of lives and the re- 
version of the property to its original 
owners. 

But every problem in Nature is bound 
at last to yield to the ingenuity of man— | 
that has been the law and order of thingsin J) = 
the evolution of the ages. Man and the 
hour must eventually meet—and in the 
meeting Nature must succumb. 

Thus it was with the sulphur industry of 
Louisiana. In 1902 a scientist, with the soa 
scientist’s faculty of delving into the [|| ~ 
region of the unknown, directed his efforts 
toward the solution of the one great prob- 
lem that for so long had thwarted: the 
energies of science and engineering, namely, © |} 
how to mine the sulphur in some other way 
than by the shaft method, which could 
never be successful, owing to the incon- 
sistency of the overlying strata. 

It took Herman Frasch, the inventor of 
the process for desulphurizing Lima oil, 
some time to find a practical solution to’ |) 
the problem, but that solution not only 
gave birth to the Louisiana sulphur indus- 
try, but it completely revolutionized the 
sulphur industry of the world. 

Mr. Frasch’s invention consists roughly 
in melting the sulphur from the sulphur- 
bearing rock by the application of hot 
water and steam, and the pumping by || 
compressed air of the consequent liquid 
sulphur to the surface. Here itisruninto |) 
vats and allowed to congeal, the vat being 
formed of an eight-inch plank enclosure. | 
As each layer of sulphur congeals, the || — 
operation is repeated, until the sulphur 
pile has attained a height of sixty or |} 
seventy feet and become to all intents and 
purposes a solid mountain of sulphur. | eo. 

Scintillating in the sunshine, these huge |. 
masses of sulphur, over 99 per cent }) 
pure, constitute one of the most re- 
markable sights to be found anywhere 
on this continent. It is said, indeed, 
that there is over two years’ supply of 
sulphur above ground at the present time. 

A unique thing about the Frasch method 
of sulphur mining is that not a single work- 
man ever goes beneath the surface, every 
operation being carried on above ground; 
in the Italian government mines in Sicily, 
on the contrary, the sulphur is all produced 
on the shaft and tunnel principle, the con- 
sequent loss of life being very great. 
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ONE OF THE FOUR UNITS OF THE POWER PLANT THAT PROVIDES THE STEAM AND HOT WATER WITH WHICH LOUISIANA SULPHUR IS MINED 
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The annual output of the Louisiana 
sulphur mines is about two hundred thou- 
sand tons, the value of the product being 
estimated at over four million dollars. 

Most of this sulphur is shipped in the 
company’s own steamers from Port Sa- 
bine, Texas, to North Atlantic seaports 
for distribution throughout the United 
States and Canada, about ten per cent 
of it going to the Eastern refineries, the 
largest of which are in New York, the 
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With a production in 1910 of 6,841,395 

barrels of crude oil, valued at $3,574,- 
069, Louisiana now stands eighth among the 
great oil-producing states of. the Union, 
and as almost every week witnesses the 
bringing in of new wells, or the finding of 
oil indications in various parts of the 
state, there would seem to be every reason 
to believe that she will have outranked at 
least four of these states in the next two 
or three years. Louisiana increased her 

















A LOUISIANA OIL WELL FLOWING 25,000 BARRELS A DAY 


National Sulphur Company’s plant in that 
city being the largest sulphur refinery in 
the world. 

About seventy per cent of the domestic 
supply of sulphur is now used in the manu- 
facture of paper.. The sulphur. is burned 
into gas and passed through a tank con- 
taining milk of lime, and then finely 
chopped up wood, usually spruce, is 
mixed with the resultant fluid, which in- 
duces a process of decomposition in the 
wood, and converts it into what is tech- 
nically known as wood pulp. 


output in 1910 123 per cent. The year 
1911 should record a production of at least 
ten million barrels. 

And the oil industry of Louisiana is 
yet in its infancy. Oil, it is true, has 
been prospected for in Louisiana from long 
before the War, the magnificent sulphur 
deposits of the state having been un- 
covered in one of the many unsuccessful 
attempts to tap the oil deposits of South- 
west Louisiana. But it is only since 1901, 
when the famous Spindletop gusher of 
the Beaumont. district turned the atten- 


























































THE GREAT OIL FIRE AT HARREL NO. 7 


tion of the great oil’operators to the Gulf 
Coast country, and the Jennings field, 
which in point of production has been one 
of the most remarkable confined oil fields 
in the world, was discovered, that the 
petroleum industry has been a factor in the 
industrial life of Louisiana. 

The Jennings oil field is said to be the 
largest single oil pool in the world, having 
produced sixty million barrels of oil since 
1902. This field reached the height of 
its production in 1906, when it produced 
9,025,174 barrels. Since that time it has 
dropped. off appreciably, in 1909, making 
less than two million barrels and in 1910 
even a smaller record. 

The Jennings field has hada number of 
large gushers, the Wilkins No. — having 
been, when it came in, the greatest oil weil 
in the world. Since that time many great 
gushers have been brought in, especially 
in California and Mexico, that have been 
far greater producers than this pioneer 
well of the Jennings field, but it is doubtful 
if many wells can claim a better record, 
this well having produced over three 
million barrels of oil, or, in other words, 
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over one-twentieth of the total amount of 
oil taken from the field. 

Unlike the Jennings field, the Caddo 
field is supposed to be a series of pools, 
with the first wells in the proven territory 
getting the bulk of the oil. 

When oil was discovered in the Caddo 
district in 1905, it was not thought that the 
field was an important one, but the pro- 
duction has increased at a tremendous 
rate, until now, with nearly five hundred 
producing wells, many of them gushers, 
the production averages over twenty-five 
thousand barrels a day, and the Caddo field 
has become by far the most important 
oil-producing section of the southwest. 

In the Harrel Number 7, the Caddo 
field has one of the largest single oil wells 
in the United States; indeed, it is estimated 
that when this well was first brought in it 
made nearly fifty thousand barrels of oila 
day, a production that was reduced ma- 
terially only because the pipe line facilities 
in the Caddo Field were inadequate. This 
is the oil well that furnished the sensational 
fire that for so many months defied every 
engineering effort, and was brought under 
control only after the engineers had tun- 
neled below the point of combustion and 
piped out a large portion of the oil and gas 
that fed the flames. 

There are three pipe lines from the Caddo 
field, namely to Beaumont, Texas, Baton 
Rouge, where is located the great three- 
million dollar refinery of the Standard Oil 
Company, and to Port Arthur, Texas, the 
seaport through which most of the oil pro- 
duced in Texas and Louisiana is shipped to 
the markets of the world. 

The Vinton oil field has not lived up to 
expectations. In its early days it made 
twenty-two thousand barrels a day, while 
it now averages less than five thousand. 
For a new field, however, the Vinton dis- 
trict has a remarkable record, having 
produced approximately three million bar- 
rels of oil in less than ten months. When 
this field first came in two to ten thousand 
gushers were quite common, but the 
gushers appear to have given out entirely, 
all of the oil now being produced entirely 
by the pump method. 

What the future holds forth for the oil 
industry of Louisiana, no one can foretell. 
All of Louisiana’s oil is at present said to 























be produced from pockets, no regular 
stratum of oil having been found to date. 
Some geologists hold, however, that oil 
underlies a great portion of the surface of 
Louisiana, and that the Louisiana oil 
field is a continuation of the Texas and Mid- 
continent oil fields, and that one day 
Louisiana will be second only to California 
as an oil-producing state. Out in the 
Gulf of Mexico, too, there is said to be a 
veritable oil pool in which ships ride re- 
gardless of the storm, and which is said 
to mark the outlet for this great subter- 
ranean stream. 

Oil is being prospected for in various 
parts of Louisiana, and as the prospecting 
is not of the “‘wildcat” variety, but is being 
carried on by close corporations along in- 
telligent lines, there seems to be good 
reason for conceding a real future to this 
romantic industry. 


* * * 


A Norah of Louisiana’s great natural 
resources are her wonderful deposits 
of natural gas. 

Although she cannot pretend to rank 
at present with West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania in point of natural gas production, 
Louisiana is in possession, in the Caddo 
gas field, of the largest single natural gas 
field in the United States. 

Some idea of the vastness of this field 
can be gained from the fact that it has no 
less than forty-seven huge producing wells 


in active operation at the present time,._ 
although the entire field, as at present: - © 


defined, is embraced in an area of ten to 
twelve square miles. It is believed, how- 
ever, that this field is a continuation of 
the Mid-continent field, and that it will 
one day extend, with interruptions, to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Gas at Caddo is found at depths of 800, 
1,800, and 2,200 feet, varying slightly with 
the topography. Some wells have made 
as high as eighty to a hundred million 
cubic feet every twenty-four hours from 
a six-inch open pipe, while others, again, 
have greatly exceeded that figure. 

Only a small portion of the available gas 
in the Caddo field is consumed at present, 
hundreds and hundreds of millions of feet 
being lost daily from the larger oil wells. 
This, however, is unavoidable as there is no 
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way of utilizing gas and oil simultaneously. 

The gas from the Caddo field is of a very 
superior grade, having very little fume, 
and being absolutely non-noxious. In 
theoretical fuel value it is also very high, 
sixty per cent of this gas being equal to a 
hundred per cent of gas manufactured 
from coal. 

The natural gas flows from the wells at 
a pressure of from thirty-five to three 
hundred pounds to the square inch, depend- 
ing on the amount of gas required. From 
the well to the pipe or field line, a pressure, 
revulated to conditions, of 150 to 400 
pounds is maintained. The natural pres- 
sure answers all present purposes, but 
unless this field differs: materially from the 
older gas fields of the country, compresses 
eventually will be necessary for long- 
distance transmission. 

Caddo natural gas is piped at present 
to Texarkana, Little Rock and Shreveport, 
there being a ten-inch main to Texarkana, 
and three pipe lines, of four, six, and eight 
inch capacity respectively, to Shreveport. 

The Little Rock line is 180 miles long, 
has two compressor stations, and, besides 














AND HOW IT WAS PUT OUT 
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Little Rock, supplies Arkadelphia, Hope, 
Garden, Hot Springs, Poplar Bluff and 
other towns. 

Ultimately it is hoped that pipe lines 
will be laid to New Orleans, Memphis and 
St. Louis. 

The natural gas field should offer great 
opportunities to the manufacturer of all 
classes of articles in whose manufacture 
fuel is a consideration. When natural 
gas was first utilized in 1900 gas was sold 
in Shreveport at $3.00 a thousand feet for 
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and twenty-seven cents for domestic 
uses. The highest rate for electricity 
generated from natural gas, is eight cents 
per kilowatt hour for domestic purposes 
and for from three to eight cents for manu- 
factories, large consumers getting an even 
lower rate. 
bd * * 


IVE hundred feet beneath the surface, 
veritable mammoth caves, cut from the 
solid transparent rock, seemingly by a 

















STEAM STILLS, STANDARD OIL REFINERY, BATON ROUGE 


lighting spurposes and $1.75 for fuel,. the 
gas being generated from Oklahoma coal; 
today gas for domestic purposes -sells at 
eighteen to twenty-two cents net and power 
gas ‘for from. four to eleven cents. The 
citizens of Chicago, just celebrating their 
eighty-cent gas victory; should regard 
Shreveport withenvy. In Pittsburgh, too, 
where the producers of natural gas have 
to compete with the very best class of 
Pittsburgh-mined coal, the rates for natural 
gas are twelve and a hajf cents for power 





master hand, glittering with a thousand 
crystals, reflecting strange colors. and 
weird phantom shapes, converting men 
and mules into diminutive denizens of 
a strange world—awful in their magni- 
tude, awe-inspiring in their unknown 
depths, forever veiled in mystic shades, 
the great rock salt mines of Louisiana 
well might be the prototypes of those 
mystic caverns that inspired the facile 
pens of such visionary romanticists as 
Jules Verne and Robert Louis Stevenson. 























With a visible supply of some twenty 
billion tons of rock salt, sufficient salt 
to supply the demands of the world for 
centuries to come, the great rock salt 
deposits of Louisiana are larger than 
any yet uncovered on this continent, 
eminent scientists the world over com- 
péfing them to the famous Strassfurt 
and Sperenberg deposits of Prussia, the 
Gallicia’ deposits of Austria, and the 
world-renowned Trans-Indus salt beds of 
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intervals. The Sperenberg deposit, how- 
ever, is 3,769 feet in depth, the salt oc- 
curring in a conglomerate mass. The 
famous Strassfurt deposits are only 685 
feet deep, while those of India average 
from three hundred to seven hundred feet, 
and at no point show a greater depth than 
1,200 feet. The deepest boring made in 
Louisiana to date is 2,090 feet, and as 
at this depth there seemed to be abso- 
lutely no change in the character of the 














A LOUISIANA RIVER HAS A BEAUTY ALL ITS OWN 


Hindoostani, most of them admitting 
that they are at least third, perhaps 
second, among the great salt deposits of 
the earth. 

The only two salt deposits that have 
reached a greater depth than those of 
Louisiana are the Gallicia and- Speren- 
berg workings. The former has reached 
a depth of 4,600 feet, but this does not 
represent by any means 4,600 feet of 
solid salt, for there are a number of geo- 
logical interruptions, various strata of 
foreign matter occurring at irregular 





salt or the consistency of the stratum, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
Louisiana deposits are equally as deep 
as any to be found anywhere. 

From: whence these great deposits 
spring is a mystery—a mystery that geolo- 
gists from almost the first settlement of 
this country have attempted’ in vain to 
solve. Some scientists, such as Thomassy, 
have claimed them to be of volcanic 
origin, others, like Dr. Richard Owen, 
non-volcanic, but due to the action of 
wind and waves; some claim that they 
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are due to alluvion, that is, the imprison- 
ing of an arm of the sea through alluvial 
deposit, and the consequent evaporation 
of the salt water so enclosed; while others 
claim that salt water springs, and not 
the sea, have figured in their formation. 

Louisiana’s rock salt mines have been 
confined up to the present to certain 
islands on the Gulf Coast, but it is the 
opinion of scientists that rock salt under- 
lies not only the great salt springs at 
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rounding country, differ so radically in 
character and formation from the main- 
land itself, as to be geographically dis- 
tinct, and fully entitled to the appellation, 
Island. 

The names of these islands are: Grand 
Cote, commonly known as Weeks Island; 
Petite Anse, better known as Avery Island; 
Cote Carline, known to all Louisiana as 
Jefferson Island, because it was for many 
years the beloved home of America’s 

















LOADING SALT AT A DEPTH OF SIX HUNDRED FEET 


Natchitoches, Bienville, Monroe, and other 
parts of North Louisiana, but a consider- 
able proportion of the entire tertiary 
strata. At Pine Prairie, a few miles south- 
west of Alexandria, indeed, a rock salt 
bed has been uncovered that is thought 
to be larger than any heretofore unearthed. 

Hardly islands in the accepted sense 
of the term, being separated from the 
mainland only by a low salt marsh, these 
remarkable promontories, rising to a 
height of from one hundred and twenty- 
five to two hundred feet above the sur- 





great actor; Belle Isle, the chief rendez- : 
vous of the intrepid Lafitte and his 
piratical band, and Cote Blanche, the 
last-named being the only one of the five 
on which rock salt has not been found, 
due probably to the fact that few borings 
have been made there. 

The production of salt is Louisiana’s 
oldest industry, for not only has it been 
produced more or less extensively since 
the day the House of Bourbon unfurled 
its flag upon her shores, but long, long 
before the tread of the white man’s foot 

















resoundéed through the noble forests of 
Louisiana, it had been used as a valuable 
trading commodity among the Indian 
aborigines, the very first white settlers 
of Louisiana having reported meeting 
with Indian salt traders at various points, 
one of these being no other than the 
great Bienville. és 

The salt produced by the aborigines 
was all evaporated, a fact that has been 
borne out by the finding at the salt springs 
of North Louisiana and at least three of 
the five Gulf Islands of large accumula- 
tions of potsherds, the crude clay vessels 
fashioned by the Indians for this purpose. 

The extensiveness of Louisiana’s rock 
salt deposits does not appear to have been 
known to the Indians, but certain dis- 
coveries have been made that would 
seem to indicate that prehistoric man 
both knew of and worked them—either 
that, or the scientific theory that man and 
mastodon did not exist on the earth at 
one and the same time has been success- 
fully refuted, for in the sinking of the 
shafts.mastodon bones have 
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With the march of progress, however, 
with its incident economy of manufacture, 
its increased transportation facilities, its 
freight rate differentials—all speaking 
active competition, the industry, carried 
on intermittently’ until 1894, died out 
altogether in that year, and has never 
been revived. 

The great rock salt deposits of Louisiana 
were discovered by accident in May, 
1862. Salt was very scarce at that time, 
and the proprietor of the Island’s salt 
works, John Marsh Avery, determined 
to profit by it. With this end in view 
he commenced to deepen his wells. One 
negro workman, after going down sixteen 
feet, came to Mr. Avery with the news 
that he had struck a sunken log, and could 
proceed no further. Mr. Avery investi- 
gated, and found, not a log, but the great 
rock salt deposit that has made Louisiana 
famous throughout the country. The 
discovery did not come altogether as a 
surprise, as Thomassy had predicted that 
a great rock salt deposit would be one 





been found intermingled in 
the same stratum with human 
bones, pottery and other relics, 
while at Avery Island a frag- 
ment of cane basket work was 
picked, up on the face of the 
salt itself. 

Thé evaporated salt indus- 
try was quite an important 
one from the first settlement 
of Louisiana until after the 
war, not only in North Louisi- 
ana, where were located Price’s 
salt works, King’s salt works, 
and Rayburn’s salt works, 
all known to fame, but also 
at Petite Anse, where salt 
had been manufactured from 
the year 1795, three years 
from the first attempt to 
evaporate salt from the great 
brine springs of New York 
State. During the war salt 


sold as high as fifteen dollars 
a barrel, and both Confed- 
erates and Federals depended 
upon Louisiana for a large 














portion of their supply. 


TWENTY THOUSAND TONS OF BLASTED SALT 
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day uncovered in each of the five Gulf 
Islands, and perhaps in other portions 
of the state. ; 

Since the close of the war, rock salt 
has been an important contributing factor 
in the mineral wealth of the state. Until 
1903, when mining operations were com- 
menced by the Myles Salt Company at 
the: great Weeks’ Island deposit, Avery 
Island had the only active salt mine in 
the state. The deposit at Belle Isle was 
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gically, also, it is interesting, for it is 
the possessor of one of the largest Indian 
shell mounds known. This mound is 
600 feet long, 3,260 feet broad and ten 
feet high, and from it numerous skeletons, 
arrow heads, and other Indian relics 
have been taken. It is supposed to have 
been the burial ground of an important 
Indian tribe. 

Although salt was not discovered at 
Weeks’ Island until 1897, it had been 




















QUAINT OLD MORGAN>CITY, DESTINED TO BE ONE OF THE GULF OF MEXICO’S GREAT 
SEAPORTS 


worked for some time, but the shaft was 

destroyed by water, with a loss estimated 

at over a million and a.half dollars. 
Weeks’ Igland, is situated a hundred 


tiles. wést of New Orleans, and about. 


twenty-five from Franklin; on an 
arm of beautiful Vermillion Bay, being 
connected “to the mainland by a branch 
of. the Southern Pacific Railway. It is 
a beautiful island, with a topography and 
an outlook as charming as can be found 
anywhere on the Gulf Coast.. Archzolo- 


projected for at intervals from 1862, in 
the excitement following the discovery 
of the Avery deposit. 

The discoverer of the Weeks’ Island 
deposit was General F. F. Myles, who 
with his brother, Mr. Beverly B. Myles, 


“present president of the Myles Salt Com- 


pany, has done more, perhaps, than any 
living man to develop the salt resources 
of the state. 

A visit to the Myles salt. mine is of 
peculiar interest. Arriving at Weeks’ 

















Island, on the Company’s own train, we 
ascend the sloping hill to the plant, which 
stands sentinel above the Gulf. A few 
minutes later we enter the shaft, and 
are being carried down to the mine itself, 
six hundred feet below the surface, a 
unique sensation, especially when we 
look upward, and watch that ball of 
light, the last vestige of the outside world, 
gradually grow smaller and smaller, and 
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out for an inspection of the mine itself, 
each carrying a tallow candle to light him 
on his way, and warn the mule trains, 
which seem to wind like grim octopuses 
in every conceivable direction. . 

Passing through the first great chamber, 
which has the appearance, and the grim 
grandeur of some ancient cathedral, we 
arrive at a point where active operations 
are being carried on. 

















THE ELEVEN-FOOT AIR DRILL AT WORK IN A SALT MINE 


ultimately disappear. Arriving at the 
bottom, we step out on to a floor of solid 
salt—salt everywhere—no artificial scaf- 
folding as in most mines, just pillars and 
columns, columns and pillars, of solid 
salt—six billion tons of it altogether, so 
the scientists say. The depth of this 
deposit is unknown, as no shaft has been 
sunk lower than six hundred and fifty 
feet, this not having been necessary, as 
the amount of salt available at this depth 
is more than sufficient to meet the demand 
for many years to come. 

Having found our bearings, we start 





Rock salt’ is mined in very much the 
same manner as are all the baser minerals. 
The first operation is the drilling of the 
holes for the insertion of the dynamic 
charges, rock salt having a resisting power 
of five thousand pounds to the square inch. 
This is accomplished by eleven foot drills. 
The salt is cut out in tunnel form, arched 
columns being left to prevent a collapse. 
These tunnels are seven hundred and 
fifty to a thousand feet long and eighty 
to a hundred feet wide, and of about the 
same height. The blasting is generally 
done at night, as well to prevent accident 
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as to allow the atmosphere to clear in 
time for the following day’s work. As 
blasted, the salt is loaded on regular 
narrow gauge mule trains, which carry 
it to the foot of the shaft. The negroes 
who do this work are all swarthy looking 
fellows, with skins as smooth and as 
shiny as the finest porpoise leather, due to 
the action of the salt, for salt is un- 
questionably the greatest skin remedy 
known. 
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the salt pass through the great forty 
horse power electric-motor-driven crusher, 
an operation that is accomplished so 
speedily that we cannot detect even a 
single detail. 

After being crushed, the salt is fed by 
gravitation into the cage and carried to 
the mill, where it is fed automatically 
into screens and separated into the various 
commercial grades, and if shipped in 
bulk deposited by gravity into the 

















“THE SHADOWS OF THE TECHE’—A BEAUTIFUL HOME NEAR NEW IBERIA, LOUISIANA 


As we stand and look around us, we 
are indeed inspired and awed—the dusky 
shovellers clothed only from the waist, 
the mule trains, some empty, some loaded, 
flitting here, there and everywhere, the 
huge piles of salt, 99.84 per cent pure 
chloride of sodium, the glittering lights, 
the lurking shadows, and above all the 
grandeur of the mines themselves, they con- 
stitute indeed a scene that will focus 
itself forever upon our memories. 

Retracing our steps to the foot of the 
shaft, we pause for a moment to watch 


cars; if the contrary, automatically fed 
into sacks. 

Again we are headed for terra firma, 
glad to be once more in God’s own out- 
doors, but sorry to leave behind us what 
is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
sights in this state of many wonders. 


* * * 


GPeOnD only to the much larger state 
of Washington in the vastness of her 
timber resources and the value of her 
annual cut, Louisiana, possessing, in untold 











quantities, such soft and hard woods as | 
long and short leaf pine, cypress, almost 
every known variety of oak; hickory, gum, 
pecan, cottonwood, ash, magnolia, maple, 
and the largest known varieties of elm, 
is, by a very large margin, the greatest 
lumbering state in the South. 
* * * 
ITH a timber area of over four mil- 


lion acres, with more than five hun- 
dred saw mills in constant operation, with 
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industries of Georgia and Florida, while 
throughout the northern sections of the 
state short-leafed pine of a superior 
character is very plentiful. Scattered 
throughout the state, too, there are 
hundreds of sawmills that in construction 
and capacity are the equal of any to be 
found in the world; in fact it can be said 
with truth that the Louisiana lumberman 
has set a new standard in sawmill con- 
struction. 

In Bogalusa, Louisiana boasts tke largest 


A TYPICAL HARDWOOD SCENE IN NORTH LOUISIANA 


an army of at least twenty-five thousand 
men in active employment, with an annual 
. cut of two and a half billion feet, or one- 
sixth of the total yellow pine cut of the 
country, the manufacture of yellow pine 
is at present the most important branch of 
Louisiana’s great lumber industry. 
Yellow pine occurs in thirty-one of 
Louisiana’s sixty parishes, and is said to 
cut more to the acre than the pine of any 
other state. In the southern and middle 
part of the state there are to be found 
immense forests of the long-leafed pine 
that has built up the famous lumber 


lumber town in the United States, if not 
in the world—and one of the most unique. 
Not one of those lumber towns that is 
established today to be abandoned to- 
morrow, Bogalusa has been built up on the 
broad and comprehensive lines of per- 
manency that should assure her a con- 
tinuation of prosperity long after the 
timber to which she owes her present 
well-being has become a memory of yes- 
terday. 

The City of Bogalusa, owned and con- 
trolled by The Great Southern Lumber 
Company—every building in the corporate 
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limits being either leased or rented from 
it, is a pleasing example of the prosperous 
American city. Modern in every detail, it 
has two hotels—one of which, the Great 
Southern, would be a monument to any 
town of fifty thousand inhabitants or more 
—a splendid high and two good common 
schools, churches of all denominations, a 
modern hospital, a fine library, one of the 
most substantial Y. M. C. A.s in the 


washstand, and all other modern con- 
veniences; those for the colored differing 
very materially from the class of residence 
that is usually found in a mill town, being 
fitted with glass windows and running 
water. vs 

Six hundred and fifty thousand to seven 
hundred and fifty thousand féet a day— 
that is the capacity of the great Bogalusa 
sawmill. In other words, this great mill 
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A TYPICAL LOGGING SCENE IN A LOUISIANA PINE FOREST 


state, a modern sewerage system, an elab- 
orate electric light plant, a good water 
system, cement sidewalks, a fire protection 
service and all the other conveniences of 
the city of today. 

Thehelp is entirely segregated, the white, 
Italian and colored elements all being estab- 
lished in different sections of the town. 
The houses, of which there are about seven 
hundred, are rented by the company to the 
help at a nominal figure, those for the white 
hands being lighted by electricity and 
equipped with bath, running water, model 


is devastating the pine forests of its terri- 
tory at the rate of forty to fifty acres a 
day. How this is accomplished is an inter- 
esting stery. The company’s own forty- 
five-mile standard railroad extends its 
tentacles into the surrounding woods, 
where some four hundred and fifty men 
are constantly. employed in felling ‘the 
trees, cutting them to the desired length 
and operating the great steam jiggers 
which load the finished log on to the 
train. 

When loaded, the train is run to the mill 






















pond, which is encircled by a track elevated 
to an angle of thirty degrees, which permits 
the logs to roll off into the water imme- 
diately the supports have been removed. 
This pond is over twenty-seven acres in 
extent and has a storage capacity for about 
seven million cubic feet of timber. The 
logs are diverted to the slip by the slip- 
feeders, men who are specially trained to 
maintain their balance on floating logs. 
The slip, a chain contrivance, grips the log 
and automatieally carries it up to the saw. 
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logs in as many as thirty-two one-inch 


boards. As the log is cut, the resultant 
lumber is carried off automatically to either 
the shipping platforms or to the drying 
kilns, of which there are twenty-two. 
These kilns are heated by sixty-five miles 
of steam pipes, and have an aggregate 
capacity of about two million feet of lum- 
ber. From the kiln the lumber goes to the 
cooling shed and from there to either the 
plant’s own magnificent planing mill or to 
the shipping platform. Over 45 per cent 











LONG-LEAF YELLOW PINE READY FOR THE MARKET 


There are two slips in this mill, each having 
a capacity of one hundred and fifty logs an 
hour.. The saw’s automatic machinery, 
controlled by two doggers, men who work 
the levers of the dogs, the technical name 
for the vise that grapples the log, grips the 
log with lightning swiftness; the setter 
does his work, the sawyer his; the log is 
sized and cut into the length required in 
a moment of time that to the uninitiated 
seems both infinitesimal and marvelous. 

There are four band saws in the Bogalusa 
mill, each forty-four feet in length and each 
capable of cutting simultaneously two 





of all Bogalusa’s lumber output is dressed 
on the grounds. 

An idea of the power required to operate 
this mill can be gained from the fact that 
four electric génerators with a total gen- 
erating power of twenty-two thousand 
kilowatt and a steam engine of eighteen 
thousand horse-power, are in constant use. 
The belt that drives the main plant is said 
to be the largest in the world. It is two 
hundred and forty feet long and seventy- 
two inches wide and over seven hundred 
and fifty hides were used in its manufac- 
ture. 
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Ae the shores of the myriad lakes 
and streams that are to be found all 
over the southern portions of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, and 
throughout Florida, there is to be seen, 
intermittently silhouetting itself upon the 
horizon, a great tree, a veritable monarch 
of the forest, that, heavily draped in its 
somber garb of Spanish moss, robed in the 
native majesty and glory that signals it 
out from its brothers of the forest, seems 
to stand sentinel at the water’s edge as 
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—the famous red cypress of Louisiana— 
the cypress that attains a height, a diam- 
eter, and a texture that no other 
does—three million acres altogether, or 
more than twenty billion feet—twenty 
billion feet of solid cypress growth, un- 
broken save for an occasional tupelo om 
or other marsh-loving tree. 

Up to a very few years ago these noble 


-forests were looked upon as interminable 


swamps, even their magnificent timber 
having little intrinsic value. True, there 








ed 


A CENTURY-OLD HOME AT MONROE, BUILT OF SOLID CYPRESS AND STILL IN A 
SPLENDID STATE OF PRESERVATION 


though to challenge and halt the approach 
of the iconoclast. 

It is the cypress, “the tree eternal,” 
the tree that has outlived the centuries, 
impervious to time and the elements; 
that has delighted the heart of nature 
lovers since the day La Salle first explored 
the mighty reaches of the Mississippi; 
that has inspired the artist and the poet 
and compelled music from the lips of the 
songster. 

But it is Louisiana more than any other 
state that this noble tree calls home. 
Here can be found huge forests of cypress 


were many who recognized the lasting and 
other qualities of cypress, but the extraor- 
dinary lack of knowledge concerning it 
on the part of the nation as a whole, the 
immense cost of cypress lumbering opera- 
tions, the lack of adequate lumbering ma- 
chinery, and the difficulties of transpor- 
tation, precluded any comprehensive 
development of the industry. 

In the last few years, however, condi- 
tions have been revolutionized, not only 
on account of the great improvement in 
the transportation facilities of Louisiana, 
and the introduction of machinery adapted 
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to the logging of cypress, but because of 
a wider appreciation on the part of the 
consuming public as to the superiority 
of cypress in all classes of building con- 
struction in which durability is a prime 
consideration, and also because the capi- 
talist, recognizing the future of the indus- 
try, has invested millions of dollars in it. 

Today the cypress industry, with nearly 
one hundred and fifty mills in operation, 
with fifteen thousand men in active employ- 
ment, and with an annual value to those 
engaged in it of some fifteen million dollars, 
is second only in importance to the much 
older yellow pine branch of Louisiana’s 
wonderful lumber industry. 

Perhaps no wood in the world has better 
weathering qualities than cypress. In the 
alluvial deposits of . Louisiana almost 
perfect cypress logs have been uncovered 
hundreds of feet below the present level 
of the Gulf of Mexico, that. are said by 
scientists to be at least six to ten thousand 
years old. Some of the oldest houses in 
New England, constructed by the Pilgrim 
fathers in the pioneer days of this country, 
are also of cypress construction, as are 
practically all of the homes that, scattered 
throughout Virginia and other Southern 
states, survive their day and age, living 
monuments to the pristine greatness of 
the antebellum South. 

’ Cypress, the most valuable of all Lou- 
isiana’s.commercial woods, is now regarded 
as one of the richest of Louisiana’s many 
untold treasures, and even the despised 
swamp from which this valuable timber 
is cut—the swamp that for so many years 
was regarded as the breeding place of the 
mosquito, the home of the moccasin, and 





the harbinger of fever, pesti- 
lence and plague—is recognized 
as the future soil foundation of 
an agricultural industry that 
one day is destined to be a 
source of potent wealth to the 
state and to the nation. 
* * * 
OT the least of Louisiana’s 
many untold treasures are 
her wonderful resources of the 
sea. More rivers and bayous 
enter the Gulf of Mexico from 
Louisiana, it is said, than from 
the balance of the territory that 
borders America’s Mediterranean, carrying 
with it, in immense quantities, all manner 
of food for almost every form of fish life, 
with the result that Louisiana waters 
abound, in their season, with redfish, Pom- 
pano, mullet, trout, red snappers, sheeps- 
head, Spanish mackerel—all the other com- 
mercial fish for which the Gulf of Mexico 
is famed, and inexhaustible quantities of 
oysters, shrimp, crabs and various other 
mollusks and crustaceans. 
* * * 
F Louisiana had no other resources what- 
soever, her wonderful oyster beds would 
entitle her to a ranking position among 
those states of the Union who depend on 
their sea-products for a large measure of 
their wealth. 

With a larger acreage available for 
oyster culture than even the famed Chesa- 
peake, with greater natural beds than any 
other state in the Union can boast of, and 
with better climatic conditions than 
practically all her sister states, Louisiana 
has the natural foundation for a greater 
oyster industry than is now known in the 
world. 

Louisiana has a total water area of 
4,720,502 acres, of which 409,220 acres 
are available for oyster culture under just 
as favorable conditions as the grounds 
of Narragansett Bay or Long Island Sound. 
Her natural reefs, confined, it is true, to 
three parishes, are 62,740 acres in extent, 
her famous Point-au-Fer reef, in Terte- 
bonne Parish, being approximately 50,000 
acres in extent, and having an annual 
production of a million barrels of oysters 
that up to the present time have been 
nearly all killed each year by the flood- 






























































waters of the Atchafalaya because of the 
absence of ‘a market large enough to per- 
mit of its harvesting in time to forestall 
destruction. 

The advantages that Louisiana offers 
to the oyster grower are many and pro- 
nounced. All the natural conditions are 
peculiarly favorable to oyster growth. 
The water is warmer, the food supply 
greater, and the oyster enemies, like the 
star fish, the mussel and the ray, so com- 
mon in the North, and so detrimental to 
the oysterman’s welfare, are few and unim- 
portant, the Louisiana oysterman. not 
being compelled to dredge and clean his 
beds continually, knowing that unless he 
does so the destruction of his crop will be 
as complete as it is speedy. 

Just as the Louisiana farmer can procuce 
two crops a year, so the Louisiana oyster- 
man can produce two crops of oysters 
while his Northern brother is making one, 
for an oyster reaches maturity in the 
warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico in less 
than half the time than the oyster grown 
in the colder waters of the North, a year 
and a half to two years being the average 
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time in which a Louisiana oyster will 
mature, as against four to five years in 
any of the North Atlantic states. 

No story of the Louisiana oyster industry 
would be complete without a mention of 
some of its famous oysters, such as the 
Cyprian Bay, the Bayou Cook, and the 
Four Bayou, those oysters that have 
delighted every visitor to New Orleans, 
and have compelled recognized. connois- 
seurs to place them on an equal footing 
with the famed Blue Point, Cotuit, and 
Lynnhaven, in the blue-blooded aristocracy 
of oysterdom. While it is hard to make 
comparisons, there are many who feel 
that the Louisiana oyster has a flavor and 
a consistency that is common to no other 
oyster in the country, and whether this 
be so or not it is certain that the warm 
waters of the Mississippi River carry into 
solution certain salts that give these 
oysters a piquancy peculiar unto them- 
selves. 

Although more than five thousand men 
are engaged in the oyster industry of Lou- 
isiana, seventeen hundred of whom are 
employed in the packing houses and on 

















TONGING FOR OYSTERS AT THE MOUTH OF A LOUISIANA BAYOU 

















NEW ORLEANS IS FAMOUS FOR ITS BEAUTIFUL CEMETERIES 

















ENTRANCE TO AUDUBON PLACE, ONE OF NEW ORLEANS’ ARISTOCRATIC 
THOROUGHFARES 














the dredge boats, and while the state is 
now producing nine hundred thousand bar- 
rels of oysters annually—valued at nearly 
a million and a half dollars—and is deriving 
approximately fifty thousand dollars a 
year in revenue from leases and other 
sources, the industry is yet in its infancy, 
for at the very lowest estimate Louisiana 
has an acreage sufficient to produce at 
least a hundred million bushels of oysters 
annually, or more than the present output 
ofthe entire country. 
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the winter time the shrimp seek warmer 
waters, this industry is carried on only in 
the months of February, March, April, 
August, September and October, the three 
thousand people employed finding other 
occupations the remainder of the year. 
Shrimp are found chiefly in Louisiana 
in the waters of Grand Isle, the Timberley 
Islands, various sections of Barataria Bay, 
at the estuary of Bayou La Fourche, and 
in the lakes and bays of the Mississippi 
Sound, in the Parish of St. Bernard. 
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Fr shrimp industry, too;*is also becom- 
ing yearly more important to the 
State of Louisiana. This industry, which 
has-had a slow but healthy growth since 
the War, is today valued at about $400,000 
a year, and represents an investment of 
over a million dollars. 

Owing to the close season enforced by 
the Game and Fish Commission of the 
state to induce propagation and thus 
prevent the annihilation that without some 
measure of Government control would be 
inevitable, together with the fact that in 
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(reduced one-third) 


About seventy-five per cent of the an- 
nual shrimp product of Louisiana is canned 
at one or other of the oyster and shrimp 
canning factories that are to be found at 
intervals along the entire Gulf Coast of 
Eastern Louisiana and Western Mississippi 
and shipped chiefly to New England 
points, the Pacific Coast, Great Britain, 
Australasia, and South America, the 


balance being consumed in raw state 
in New Orleans and the larger commercial 
centers of the Mississippi Valley and the 
Middle West. 
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A STREET IN NEW ORLEANS’ FRENCH QUARTER 
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re industrial as well as in agricultural and 

mineral development the state of Louisi- 
ana is also forging forward in the mighty 
current of progress that is sweeping the 
whole South. Not alone in New Orleans, 
Shreveport, Lake Charles, Alexandria, and 
Baton Rouge, is there a decided trend to 
real industrialism, but in every town and 
hamlet in. the Commonwealth there are 
springing up many new industries, incip- 
ient industries, it is true, but industries 
that appear to be founded upon the rock 
of stability that spells permanence. 
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tramp steamer is turned toward what is 
destined to be the Mediterranean of the 
tomorrow, and New Orleans the Genoa 
of Italy, but a greater Genoa than the 
Latin Kingdom ever knew is even now 
beginning to feel the effects of a movement 
only three years away. 
And this is as it should be. Situated at 
the mouth of the greatest system of inland 
_ waterways in the world, occupying a 
strategic position in relation to the great 
centers of commerce that no other city in 
the United States can boast of, enjoying 

















A TYPICAL COTTON SCENE AT A NEW ORLEANS DOCK 


The strategical position of Louisiana 
in relation to the great centers of popula- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley and the 
Middle West, her navigable waterways, 
her splendid railroad and other transpor- 
tation facilities, her raw materials, cheap 
power, and the supply of labor that is 
bound to follow the peopling of her lands, 
all point to the day when she will be almost 
as great a manufacturing as an agricultural 
state. : 

The opening of the Panama Canal, too, 
is bound -tqg divert an enormous amount 
of the commerce of the world to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Already the prow of the 


a climate that is acknowledged by world 
travelers to be the counterpart of the 
Riviera, New Orleans, the Queen City 
of the Gulf, is passing through a period of 
evolution that should make her one day 
one of the mightiest cities of the world. 

There have been many cities in the past 
decade that have grown up from the very 
plains themselves, magnificent tributes to 
our modern civilization, but few that have 
undergone such revolutionary changes as 
the romantic old city of New Orleans, the 
city that under five flags has played such a 
picturesque role in the history of the New 
World. 
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Already the third largest port in 
point of commerce in the United States, 
New Orleans is each year increasing her 
importance in this regard. 

Speaking in this connection no less an 
authority than Herbert Knox Smith, the 
Commissioner of Corporations, said: 

“New Orleans is one of the most im- 
portant as well as one of the most interest- 
ing harbors in the country, particularly in 
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Another institution that is doing much 
to forward the interest of the Port of New 
Orleans is the Belt Railroad Commission, 
a Municipal Board that in the last few 
years has built and operated a belt rail- 
road along the water front of the city. 
This is an eleven mile double tracked rail- 
road, and has about forty industrial spurs. 

It is intended ultimately to encircle the 
entire city with a double track railroad 

















SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP “ MOMUS” IN NEW YORK-NEW ORLEANS SERVICE 
AT ONE OF NEW ORLEANS’ MAGNIFICENT MUNICIPAL DOCKS 


its advanced terminal facilities, its organi- 
zation, and its methods of public adminis- 
tration. It is a river harbor, about one 
hundred miles from: the Gulf, but easily 
accessible for ocean vessels. 

“Both the commercial and industrial 
functions of the harbor are important. 
It has about six miles of publicly owned 
wharves, over twenty-five in number, and 
about fifteen large steel sheds and ware- 
houses. There is a very considerable 
amount of modern transshipping ma- 
chinery for grain, fruit and coal.” 


which will increase the length of the road 
to twenty-two miles. This road is publicly 
owned and publicly managed, and is giving 
universal satisfaction. 

New Orleans has splendid dry-dock 
facilities, for besides its great government 
steel floating dock which can accommo- 
date with ease ships of 18,000 tons, there 
are two other docks of 5,000 and 2,000 tons 
capacity, permitting the merchant ships 
of the world to undergo necessary repairs 
without having to proceed to’some distant 
port. 











To one who knew New Orleans ten years 
ago, the New Orleans of today would be 
a dream city. Not that she has lost any 
of that Latin atmosphere that has sig- 
naled her out from among all the cities of 
America, that has marked her with a 
charm unique unto herself, but combining 
in perfect harmony the new era with the 
old, she has become a mighty center of 
commerce, a city of business as well as of 
pleasure; a city of great buildings and 
great industries. 

Although New Orleans did not experi- 
ence the growth in the last census that some 
other cities can claim, it is indisputable 
that no city in the United States grew 
more from a civic point of view. Ten 
years ago she had no sewerage system 
whatsoever, now she has one of the most 
modern in the country; ten years ago she 
depended entirely on the mosquito-breed- 
ing cistern for her supply of water, now 
she has as fine a water system as can be 
found anywhere in the world; ten years 
ago she had few paved streets, now she 
has over a hundred miles of macadamized 
roadways, and is each year building and 
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improving. Her commerce, too, is growing 
in volume every year. Already one of 
the largest lumber ports in the country, 
exporting sixty per cent of all the staves 
shipped from the United States, she is also 
a great port of entry, importing in vast 
quantities such valuable commodities as 
mahogany, sugar and coffee. 

And the spirit of progress that pervades 
New Orleans pervades the entire state. 
Good roads, good schools and a greater 
Louisiana is the slogan that is sweeping 
from the Mississippi border to the Texas 
line and from the State of Arkansas to the 
azure waters of the Gulf. And, above all, 
Louisiana is sending out a message to the 
world, a message which interpreted means, 
we want your money, we want your ener- 
gies, we want your brains; we want you, 
Mr. Capitalist, you, Mr. Farmer, you, Mr. 
Workman—we want you all to come to 
Louisiana, to assist us in the upbuilding 
of our great state—to assist us in carrying 
out the work that has been destined us, the 
work of making Louisiana one of the great- 
est and richest commonwealths in this 
great Union of free states. 


es 

















Roosevelt as a Candidate 
By 
Joe Mitchell Chapple 














HE one predominant topic in 
connection with the presidential 
campaign of 1912-is whether 
or not Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt will run for the presidency. 

It is the one great subject of talk every- 

where, and enthusiastic admirers in all 

parts of the country are not waiting for 
formalities, but are going right ahead 

“without the advice or consent” of the 

candidate, on the Rooseveltian plan. 

A call at the Outlook office in New York 
does not seem to clarify the situation. On 
the seventh floor during the hours that the 
“Contributing Editor is in” there is a 
throng of visitors in the outer office, with 
a few nestling in the alcove behind the 
brown curtains. The table is covered with 
books and: magazines. On the wall is a 
portrait of Henry Ward Beecher, in his 
rugged prime, Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
Dr. Valentine, the founder of the periodical 
that now has the distinction of having on 
its editorial staff a former President. 

* * * 

In.a-‘moment the scene changes to one 
recalling days at the Executive office in 
Washington some years ago. The Colonel 
bursts into the room with greetings right 
and left—bowling out handshakes like 
a rapid-fire gatling gun. Each request is 
met without evasion. It was interesting 
to distinguish among the:crowd of visitors 
certain influential Hebrews, Catholic 
priests, business magnates, manufacturers, 
laboring men, representatives, authors, 
artists—all coming to pay their respects, 
many of them with a request for a speech 
somewhere sometime. By the side of the 
redoubtable Colonel, while he runs the 
gauntlet of visitors, is his private secretary, 
Mr. Fletcher Harper, grandson of one of 





the founders of the great publishing house. 
More than four thousand invitations to 
make addresses then required answers. And 
still they continued to come, presented in 
person by individuals representing all 
sections and all sorts of organizations. 

The door opened and a.smiling, boyish 
face under a nobby green hat appeared. 
““My dear old fellow African hunter,” cried 
the Colonel, rushing over and grasping 
both hands. Blushing like a girl, John T. 
McCutcheon, the famous cartoonist, re- 
turned the greeting as he was commanded 
to go out in the hall ‘“‘around the elbow” 
in the corridor to the waiting lunch room. 
There a luncheon had been arranged on 
the old White House plan, where affairs 
universal and problems in particular were 
discussed over soup, nuts and—pie. 

Each group of visitors was handled with 
the old-time dispatch, and all caught the 
infectious buoyancy of the Colonel. 

In the corridors the visitors lingéred to 
discuss matters. 

“Same old Teddy.” 

“‘Doesn’t he look fine?” 

“You can’t stop that man.” 

* * * 

The Colonel’s blue eyes snapped behind 
his glasses, the massive jaws moved for- 
ward in smiles or set in grim determination, 
and his white teeth gleamed under the 
close-trimmed moustache. The old-time 
fire was there, but he seemed more mature, 
more ripened, and a little more mellow 
than in days of yore. 

His articles in the Outlook were inva- 
riably the text for conversation among 
those who awaited an audience. To his 
admirers his editorials have something 
of the weight of official messages. The 
discussion of the McNamara case last 
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August was pointed out as “another case 
of Roosevelt luck’”—or foresight. His 
recent article on the Trust situation has 
brought many words of appreciation from 
sources where formerly he was criticized. 
The Colonel as an editor appeared just as 
impervious as ever to criticism. Some 
callers who urged his candidacy were dis- 
posed of with an interview punctuated 
with blankety-blanks. The old habit of 
adding recruits to the Ananias Club still 
seems to be maintained. 

At this center of his present activities 
it was evident to his most captious critic 
that Theodore Roosevelt is sought as a 
leader with a pressure that has seldom 
come to any individual direct from the 
people, and entirely outside of any well- 
organized or concerted movement. 

The manner in which he has always 
met his public obligations in the past; 
his identification with the inaugurations 
of policies that have marked an epoch 
in history, makes his friends believe that 
he cannot brush aside a nomination if it 
comes with the same positive force that 
has characterized his public career. He 
is sought by party leaders to insure suc- 
cess at the polls, as well as by those who 
believe his aggressive personality is essen- 
tial to perfecting the program of progress 
inaugurated during his administration, and 
who feel that his conservative balance in 
ministering on justice to rich and poor, 
labor and capital, the strong and weak, is 
the one thing necessary to arrest a rushing 
tide of socialism and revolution that may 
sweep beyond all bounds of reason. 


There are many Republicans who holp 
that if the party is to continue to meet 
great problems and give to the country 
the benefit of its experience and funda- 
mental principles, it must in the first place 
have a leader who is sure of election, and 
they insist that it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what Theodore Roosevelt personally 
wishes, the American people will make 
him a candidate. His name is already on 
the ticket in the Nebraskan primaries. 
Petitions are being circulated in New 
Jersey insisting that his name head the 
presidential ballot. The old cry of 1896, 
when McKinley was declared the “‘logical’’ 
candidate, has been renewed. The awak- 
ened memories of those days is strong 
among the mature leaders and counselors 
within the party, who might personally pre- 
fer another candidate. But, after all, pub- 
lic opinion dictates the only safe course’to 
follow, and the history of “forcing nomina- 


. tions and losing elections” is not forgotten. 


The thing to be done now, say these 
leaders, is to conserve the same vital forces 
that directed the last nomination, and 
persistently to look forward to like results 
in November. It is insisted that a united 
party is necessary, and the existing situ- 
ation and sentiment need not be regarded 
as an affront to the administration, which 
has certainly met problems fearlessly, and 
has fulfilled obligations inherited from 
previously inaugurated policies. The idea, 
erroneous or otherwise, is in the minds of 
many people that Roosevelt is the man who 
can be elected, no matter how the chances 
of other candidates may be regarded. 


HOPE 


Tas is no grave on earth’s broad chart 
But has some bird to cheer it; 
So hope sings on in every breast, . 
Although we may not hear it; 
And if today the heavy wing 
Of. sorrow is oppressing, 
Perchance tomorrow’s sun may bring 
The weary heart a blessing. 


—Heart Throbs, II. 
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Se 1ESTWARD from the Missis- 
sippi border line to the 
State of Texas, skirting the 
azure waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico for from thirty 
to a hundred miles to the 
northward, there lies in 
embryo an empire, an em- 
pire not alone in the vast- 
ness of its territory and the 
magnificence of its dis- 
tances, but in the wealth of 
its latent resources and the 
boundless possibilities of its future—an 
empire destined one day to be the cen- 
tral jewel in the diadem of the world’s 
agriculture. 

Larger than the states of Rhode Island, 
Vermont and Massachusetts combined, 
this “empire in embryo” is more than 
seventeen thousand square miles, or eleven 
million acres in extent. It is traversed 
throughout its length and breadth by 
innumerable waterways.. It has a soil 
that can be excelled in no developed sec- 
tion of the world. It has the climate and 
rainfall that have made Southern Louisiana 
the most productive agricultural section 
of the land. 

And yet for more than three centuries 
this “empire in embryo” has been regarded 
universally as a barren wilderness, a great 
interminable swamp, an impenetrable re- 
gion, unsurveyed; a sort of brand of Cain 
placed by Nature upon a continent. 

In the last decade, however, this old 
belief has become almost a tradition of the 
past. Men have gone into other countries, 
have seen what those countries have done 
in converting their overflowed lands into 
their richest agricultural possessions, and 





have come back with a new vision and a 
new point of view, and this region, no 
longer to the nation at large a barren 
wilderness, unfitted for human habitation, 
is at last coming into its own. Truly the 
stone which the builder rejects becometh 
the cornerstone of the building. 

But, after all, the reclamation of the 
great delta of the Mississippi would have 
been an inevitable epoch of the future. 
This has been the history of the world— 
and “history repeats. itself.” 

It is said, indeed, that in the Eighth 
Century a large portion of the continent of 
Europe was defined as a morass that could 
never be brought under cultivation; that 
in the natural order of things could never 
contribute to the wealth of nations—and 


_ yet that despised swamp land, that terri- 


tory of no account, today maintains forty- 
one per cent of the population of Europe, 
and embraces practically all the finest 
agricultural lands of the Old World, the 
Fens of England and the Lowlands of 
Holland and Belgium maintaining a greater 
population than any other lands in the 
civilized world, and yielding a greater reve- 
nue to the acre than any other lands in 
the same dominions. 

In a recent article on Louisiana reclama- 
tion, Mr. John A. Kruse, a noted reclama- 
tion engineer, said: 

“There is, perhaps, no area of land in 
the world so intensely cultivated as 
Holland. These lands have a value of 
from $1,000 to $3,000 per acre, and the 
population of the reclaimed areas is at 
present 943 to the square mile. Holland 
is one of the richest, if not the richest 
country in the world according to popu- 
lation. For centuries it has been famed 
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August was pointed out as “‘another case 
of Roosevelt luck”—or foresight. His 
recent article on the Trust situation has 
brought many words of appreciation from 
sources where formerly he was criticized. 
The Colonel as an editor appeared just as 
impervious as ever to criticism. Some 
callers who urged his candidacy were dis- 
posed of with an interview punctuated 
with blankety-blanks. The oid habit of 
adding recruits to the Ananias Club still 
seems to be maintained. 

At this center of his present activities 
it was evident to his most captious critic 
that Theodore Roosevelt is sought as a 
leader with a pressure that has seldom 
come to any individual direct from the 
people, and entirely outside of any well- 
organized or concerted movement. 

The manner in which he has always 
met his public obligations in the past; 
his identification with the inaugurations 
of policies that have marked an epoch 
in history, makes his friends believe that 
he cannot brush aside a nomination if it 
comes with the same positive force that 
has characterized his public career. He 
is sought by party leaders to insure suc- 


cess at the polls, as well as by those who 


believe his aggressive personality is essen- 
tial to perfecting the program of progress 
inaugurated during his administration, and 
who feel that his conservative balance in 
ministering on justice to rich and poor, 
labor and capital, the strong and weak, is 
the one thing necessary to arrest a rushing 
tide of socialism and revolution that may 
sweep beyond all bounds of reason. 


HOPE 









There are many Republicans who holp 
that if the party is to continue to meet 
great problems and give to the country 
the benefit of its experience and funda- 
mental principles, it must in the first place 
have a leader who is sure of election, and 
they insist that it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what Theodore Roosevelt personally 
wishes, the American people will make 
him a candidate. His name is already on 
the ticket in the Nebraskan primaries. 
Petitions are being circulated in New 
Jersey insisting that his name head the 
presidential ballot. The old cry of 1896, 
when McKinley was declared the “‘logical?’ 
candidate, has been renewed. The awak- 
ened memories of those days is strong 
among the mature leaders and counselors 
within the party, who might personally pre- 
fer another candidate. But, after all, pub- 
lic opinion dictates the only safe course to 
follow, and the history of “forcing nomina- 


. tions and losing elections” is not forgotten. 


The thing to be done now, say these 
leaders, is to conserve the same vital forces 
that directed the last nomination, and 
persistently to look forward to like results 
in November. It is insisted that a united 
party is necessary, and the existing situ- 
ation and sentiment need not be regarded 
as an affront to the administration, which 
has certainly met problems fearlessly, and 
has fulfilled obligations inherited from 
previously inaugurated policies. The idea, 
erroneous or otherwise, is in the minds of 
many people that Roosevelt is the man who 
can be elected, no matter how the chances 
of other candidates may be regarded. 


HOPE 


B ihe is no grave on earth’s broad chart 
But has some bird to cheer it; 
So hope sings on in every breast, . 
Although we may not hear it; 
And if today the heavy wing 
Of. sorrow is oppressing, 
Perchance tomorrow’s sun may bring 
The weary heart a blessing. 


—Heart Throbs, II. 
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aIESTWARD from the Missis- 
sippi border line to the 
State of Texas, skirting the 
azure waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico for from thirty 
to a hundred miles to the 
northward, there lies in 
embryo an empire, an em- 
pire not alone in the vast- 
ness of its territory and the 
magnificence of its dis- 
tances, but in the wealth of 
its latent resources and the 
boundless possibilities of its future—an 
empire destined one day to be the cen- 
tral jewel in the diadem of the world’s 
agriculture. 

Larger than the states of Rhode Island, 
Vermont and Massachusetts combined, 
this “empire in embryo” is more than 
seventeen thousand square miles, or eleven 
million acres in extent. It is traversed 
throughout its length and breadth by 
innumerable waterways.. It has a soil 
that can be excelled in no developed sec- 
tion of the world. It has the climate and 
rainfall that have made Southern Louisiana 
the most productive agricultural section 
of the land. 

And yet for more than three centuries 
this “empire in embryo” has been regarded 
universally as a barren wilderness, a great 
interminable swamp, an impénetrable re- 
gion, unsurveyed; a sort of brand of Cain 
placed by Nature upon a continent. 

In the last decade, however, this old 
belief has become almost a tradition of the 
past. Men have gone into other countries, 
have seen what those countries have done 
in converting their overflowed lands into 
their richest agricultural possessions, and 
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have come back with a new vision and a 
new point of view, and this region, no 
longer to the nation at large a barren 
wilderness, unfitted for human habitation, 
is at last coming into its own. Truly the 
stone which the builder rejects becometh 
the cornerstone of the building. 

But, after all, the reclamation of the 
great delta of the Mississippi would have 
been an inevitable epoch of the future. 
This has been the history of the world— 
and “history repeats itself.” 

It is said, indeed, that in the Eighth 
Century a large portion of the continent of 
Europe was defined as a morass that could 
never be brought under cultivation; that 
in the natural order of things could never 
contribute to the wealth of nations—and 


_ yet that despised swamp land, that terri- 


tory of no account, today maintains forty- 
one per cent of the population of Europe, 
and embraces practically all the finest 
agricultural lands of the Old World, the 
Fens of England and the Lowlands of 
Holland and Belgium maintaining a greater 
population than any other lands in the 
civilized world, and yielding a greater reve- 
nue to the acre than any other lands in 
the same dominions. 

In a recent article on Louisiana reclama- 
tion, Mr. John A. Kruse, a noted reclama- 
tion engineer, said: 

“There is, perhaps, no area of land in 
the world so intensely cultivated as 
Holland. These lands have a value of 
from $1,000 to $3,000 per acre, and the 
population of the reclaimed areas is at 
present 943 to the square mile. Holland 
is one of the richest, if not the richest 
country in the world according to popu- 
lation. For centuries it has been famed 
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for its truck gardens, its field crops and its 
fruit. Its cattle are famed throughout 
the world. Despite the fact that the 
reclaimed portions of Holland are below 
the level of the sea, it is noted for being 
one of the most healthful countries in the 
world. 

“The area reclaimed in England em- 
braced a goodly part of what are now 
known as Lincolnshire, Huntingtonshire, 
Cambridgeshire, and Norfolk, the richest 
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that in many cases the reclamation dis- 
tricts are many miles from the sea, so that 
even the tides do not reach them.” 

Since the Norman planted his standard 
on the shores of Britain, and reclamation 
became a factor in the economic life of 
nations, there has been expended in the 
drainage of the famous Fens of England, 
the Lowlands of Holland and Belgium, 
and the alluvial Delta of the Nile, more 
than five billion dollars in gold, and yet 
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DREDGE AT WORK CUTTING DRAINAGE CANALS IN SOUTHERN LOUISIANA 


portions of England. Like Holland, too, 
it is noted for its splendid health and 
climatic conditions. 

“In many respects the wet prairies of 
Louisiana are much easier to reclaim than 
are those of Holland, owing to the fact 
that they are very little, if any, below the 
sea-level. The immense dikes used in 
Holland, the average of which are thirty- 
three feet in height, are absolutely unneces- 
sary here; we do, not have the peat beds 
to contend with as did Holland, and the 
area of the alluvial sections are so large 


in this wonderful “empire in embryo” 
there is embraced a larger area of alluvial 
lowlands susceptible to reclamation than 
is represented by the aggregate area of the 
three great agricultural pillars referred 
to, and it can be reclaimed for two hundred 
and fifty million dollars, or one-twentieth 
of the cost. 

The four and a half million acres of 
alluvial lands tributary to New Orleans 
comprise in themselves a greater area than 
the alluvial lands of Holland and England 
combined. Under cultivation these four 
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and a half million acres would add to the 
potential wealth of the nation more than 
two hundred and fifty million dollars a 
year, this calculation being based on the 
average present acre yield of the reclaimed 
lands of Louisiana. 

Thirty counties in Iowa are projecting 
the expenditure of three hundred. million 
dollars for the reclamation of a little over 
a million acres of swamp lands. Sixty 
million dollars, which is to be used in the 
construction of the chief gravity drainage 
canal has been provided for already by 
a bond issue, and the balance will be paid 
by the individual owners who avail them- 
selves of the public drainage scheme. 
Seventeen million dollars has been ex- 
pended on these projects to date. 

The reclamation of Louisiana’s wet 
lands presents no difficult engineering 
features, owing to the regular contour 
of the topography, the absence of high 
tides in the lakes and bayous, and the fact 
that there are more rivers and bayous 
entering the Gulf of Mexico from Louisiana 
than from the entire Gulf Coast, offering 
a natural outlet system for the drained 
water that artificially constructed would 
represent an outlay of many millions of 
dollars. The absence of any appreciable 
tide in the Gulf of Mexico means that the 
levees can be built as low as is consistent 
with the normal high level of the water, 
although along the coast higher levees 
are required on account of the wind tides 
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that are occasioned by the West Indian 
storms. Such levees, however, do not 
have to be nearly so high as those on the 
coast of Holland. Usually the dirt thrown 
up by the dredges in digging the naviga- 
tion canals will of itself form the levees 
on either side of the canal, the nature of 
the soil and subsoil, which are of the 
famous Sharkey clay formation, precluding 
the possibility of seepage. This is evi- 
denced by the levees of the Mississippi 
River, portions of which have stood from 
before the War, without having shown 
any evidence whatsoever of percolation. 
The first operation in Louisiana recla- 
mation is the location of a drainage dis- 
trict, and its thorough topographic survey, 
little attention being paid to levels, as 
the alluvial prairies present few contra- 
distinctions. The district having been 
defined, and the survey completed, a canal 
large enough to provide adequate naviga- 
tion and at the same time supply sufficient 
material for the construction of the levee 
by which the entire district is protected, 
a comprehensive system of canals and 
lateral ditches is constructed within the 
district itself, and a pumping plant, adapted 
to the needs of the particular undertaking, 
installed. The pumping plant, which is 
located at the point considered by the 
engineers as best suited for the economical 
removal of the water, pumps the water 
from the reservoir canal into some bayou, 
lake or outfall canal, generally the former. 
The pumping: plant is a very 











A MODEL PUMPING STATION 





simple one, as it seldom has to 
be operated more than thirty 
days a year at full capacity 
after the actual work of rec- 
lamation has been consum- 
mated, and necessarily does 
not need the expensive equip- 
ment and economies that are 
a necessary part of pumping 
plants that have to be in con- 
stant operation. Simplicity 
and reliability are held by 
the reclamation engineer to 
be eminently more important 
than high efficiency. 
Engineers differ as to the 
most suitable size of the pump- 
ing plant required for any 
particular reclamation dis- 























RECLAIMING 


trict, but the plants usually installed are of 
a capacity that will take care of an inch to 
an inch and a half rainfall over the entire 
district in an eighteen-hour shift. A pump- 
ing plant on a unit of two thousand acres, 
which is operating to general satisfaction, 
has installed two twenty -four-inch cen- 
trifugal pumps, connected to two eighty 
horse power engines. The total cost of 
this plant was only nine thousand dollars. 

The cutting of the canals, too, is a very 
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area humus deposit, on a coral foundation, 
the coral being found at a depth varying 
at from eight feet to a few inches below 
the surface, and in some cases, especially 
on the edge of the great coral reef that 
confines the entire Everglades, outcropping; 
this being evidenced by the fact that in 
some portions of the main canals being dug 
in South Florida the contractors had to 
remove the dredge and proceed with th 

work of cutting the sands with powder. 

















PUTTING RECLAIMED LAND IN 


simple affair. The alluvial soil of Lou- 
isiana has a depth of from one hundred 
to four thousand feet, which means that 
the dredges can meet with no foreign 
stratum, but are able to cut their way 
through the soft soil with absolutely no 
geological interruption. This in itself is 
unique. The drainage of the. Florida 
everglades, even, which has been exploited 
so much in the past few years as a drainage 
proposition without any real engineering 
problems, is eminently more difficult than 
drainage in Louisiana. The Everglades 


CONDITION FOR THE FARMER 


The average ten-thousand-acre Louisiana 
plant will pump 1,500,000 gallons an hour 
on the basis of an eighteen-hour day. The 
cost of a pumping plant is approximately 
five dollars an acre. After the first year 
the land is assessed fifty cents an acre. 
twenty-five cents of which is for the 
maintenance of the pumping plant, canals, 
ditches and roadways, the balance for its 
actual operation. 

Drainage as a national issue is every 
year winning more champions. It is 
pointed out that the drainage of over- 
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flowed lands should ipse facto be more a 
matter of government concern than the 
reclamation of arid lands. For the great 
swamps of the North and the Middle 
West are the natural watersheds on which 
the rivers of the country are absolutely 
dependent, and as the National Govern- 
ment exercises a prerogative control over 
the rivers and waterways of the country, 
then per se it also should exercise a similar 
control over the watersheds upon which 
these rivers and waterways depend, for- 
mulating a system of national drainage 
that would permit the draining of hundreds 
of millions of acres of productive agricul- 
tural land without prejudice to any section, 
and with tremendous benefit to the navi- 
gable waterways of the nation. 

Speaking in this connection, in an ad- 
dresson ‘‘Drainage as the Basisfor National 
Development,” before the Nineteenth An- 
nual Convention of the National Irrigation 
Congress, at Chicago, on December 5, last, 
Mr. W. L. Park, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, which in operating a special recla- 
mation train and in devious other ways 
has helped to promote the cause of 
Southern drainage, said in part: 

“T have been an irrigationist during my 
entire business life. In moments of ultra- 
enthusiasm I have said that you could not 
talk fast enough to interest me in a dry 
farm. I was accused of being the orig- 
inator of the expression, ‘Rain is a substi- 
tute for irrigation, but a mighty poor one.’ 
“T have not as yet. been 
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this is to be brought about is immaterial. 
In my opinion, and in that of many others, 
in order that it may be done quickly, the 
Government should undertake the work, 
and the credit for initiating this movement 
should go to this Congress, which will 
then have accomplished the grandest, 
most enduring arid substantial work of 
any body of loyal, patriotic and far-seeing 
citizens in the history of our great Com-. 
monwealth—the redemption of. over one 
hundred million acres of land, capable of 
supporting in comfort and contentment 
half as many millions of people. 

“Tt is not paternalism, as some contend, 
to supply water to the arid lands in the 
manner in which it has been done under 
the Reclamation Act; neither is it pater- 
nalism to take from our swamp lands the 
same water, under the same conditions; 
on the other hand, it is the wisest public 
policy. 

“The basis of our prosperity lies now, 
and must always remain in the soil. Un- 
less we so regard it, disaster is sure to 
follow. Drainage as a basis of develop- 
ment is only one of the many economic 
problems our Government must take cog- 
nizance of. It is, however, the most 
important at this time. 

“We must: make available our utmost 
agricultural possibilities. This is to be 
accomplished in two directions, by resto- 
ration and reclamation. Our impoverished 
lands must be fertilized and rotated back 
into their natural condition by intelligent 





converted from my first’ love. 
I am, however, broad-minded 
enough to see and feel that 
there are other interests of 
equal or greater importance 
to our national welfare in the 
conservation of our resources 
—the most important of 
which is the bringing under 
subjugation the seventy-five 
million acres of overflowed 
land—an empire in itself— 
distributed throughout forty 
of our forty-eight great com- 
monwealths, at present add- 
ing nothing to material 
wealth. 

“The agency through which 





HEALTHY CHILDREN AND FINE CROPS 
Two of Louisiana’s claims to greatness 
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farming, in which the Government must 
be a paternal factor, with its agricultural 
schools and experimental stations. This 
will take time and will not come fast 
enough to feed our rapidly growing popu- 
lation. The immediate relief is to be 
found in the continued reclamation of 
virgin lands by irrigation and drainage 
of overflowed lands. 

“Our development by drainage now holds 
out the greatest promise, for the reason 
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some comprehensive scheme of Govern- 
ment aid, and under the supervision of 
the Government Reclamation Service, 
or other engineering board, is incontro- 
vertible. That it could render aid of this 
character, as a government, the history 
of drainage presents many precedents. 
The drainage of the Fens of England 
might never have been consummated had 
it not been for the liberal aid extended by 
the British Government in the form of 
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THE MAIN DRAINAGE CANAL ALSO SERVES AS A MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 
FOR THE FARMER AND HIS CROPS 


that such lands when drained can be 
irrigated and made to produce crops 
continuously—in this way supporting a 
dense population. No matter how soon 
this work is commenced, it will be none 
too soon.” 

And strength, too, is given to the claim 
for national aid. That the Government, 
not owning the lands, could not of itself 
undertake the actual work of reclamation 
is apparent, but that the work could be 
undertaken by private enterprise under 





guaranteed reclamation bonds. Three 
times during the progress of this work, 
indeed, did the British Government find 
it mecessary to extend additional aid. 
The Lowlands of Holland might have been 
reclaimed by private enterprise ultimately, 
but the work was unquestionably advanced 
many years by the action of the govern- 
ment in taking an active hand in it. The 
Dutch Government, in this case, undertook 
the reclamation itself and sold the land to 
settlers on long-time payments. 
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Approximately a hundred million dollars 
has been provided by Congress for the 
reclamation of three million acres of land 
in the arid West, but whether this sum 
will be sufficient for the completion of 
the work is problematical, as the Govern- 
ment already has expended over sixty 
million dollars in completing a little over 
one third of the total work. 

The great Salt River project alone is 
costing over nine million dollars, three 
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or an average of about $35. None of the 
projects, however, is sufficiently advanced 
to afford a certain basis for calculation. 
The completed units of the various great 
irrigation projects that have been under- 
taken show a remarkable divergency as 
to cost, the lowest figure being $22.93 an 
acre and the highest $96.36. 

At the present time the Government 
is charging a dollar to a dollar and a half 
an acre for water rights, which include the 














CARROTS GRCW TO ESPECIAL ADVANTAGE ON RECLAIMED LAND 


million of which represents the cost of the 
famous Roosevelt Dam. The Roosevelt 
Dam, which blocks a mountain canyon, 
is 1,080 feet long at the top, 235 feet at 
the bases and 284 feet high. This dam 
was constructed sixty miles from a railroad, 
and a wagon road had to be built to it, 
at a cost of $350,000. The Salt River 
project contemplates the irrigation of 
240,000 acres, 50,000 of which will have to 
be irrigated by pump. 

The Government has estimated the cost 
of irrigation at from $25 to $60 an acre, 





cost of operation and maintenance and the 
actual delivery of the water to the con- 
sumer. In cases where the project is in 
the hands of a private corporation, the 
charge for water rights will average from 
four to seven dollars an acre, and in all 
cases the farmer will have to construct his 
own ditches and laterals, the average cost 
of this work being estimated at seven 
dollars an acre for the first year and five 
dollars an acre for each subsequent year 
thereafter. 

But irrigation is not the only probler. 
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in the reclamation of arid lands, drainage 
being a big factor in practically every 
irrigation project. Drainage, indeed, is 
the one great problem before the National 
Government today in the irrigated areas. 
The history of all the great irrigation 
projects that have been inaugurated in 
the past few years under both Government 
and private enterprise, shows that the 
extended use of water on land cannot be 
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held at from fifty to a hundred dollars. 
The reclaimed alluvial lands of Louisiana, 
on the other hand, are being sold at from 
seventy-five to a hundred dollars an acre, 
drained and ready for the farmer, and from 
five to thirty dollars an acre in their nat- 
ural state according to their geographical 
position. 

According to the United States Govern- 
ment no less than thirteen and a half 








FIELD OF ONIONS ON RECLAIMED LAND 


regulated without a comprehensive system 
of drainage. 

A comparison of the present values of 
irrigated land and non-irrigated land in 
the arid districts of the United States with 
those of the drained and undrained lands 
in the alluvial belt of Louisiana shows the 
latter, commensurate with their far greater 
wealth-producing ability, to be ridicu- 
lously low. Irrigated lands have a value 
of from a hundred to seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, according to the crop to be 
grown, in some cases, indeed, being held 
as high as $2,500 an acre; while non- 
irrigated lands in an irrigated district are 





million acres of land will have to be placed 
under active cultivation annually in the 
next decade to maintain the normal 
growth of the country’s population. Even 
with the Government aid that has been 
extended to the arid regions of the West, 
the increase in the area of cultivated lands 
has been only fifteen per cent in the last 
ten years, as compared with an increase 
of the population of the country of twenty- . 
one per cent in the same period. 

Thus it is imperative that provision be 
made for the future. Louisiana wet land 
reclamation is one undertaking that will 
help in the solution of the problem. 












































THE GRUNE WALD 


A Monument to Louisiana Progress 


By MITCHELL MANNERING 








ITUATED in the very heart of 
New Orleans, one of the most 
conspicuous business structures 
in the Southern Metropolis, 
the Hotel Grunewald, repre- 
sentative of the very last word 

in modern hotel construction as it has 
found its expression in the United States, 
stands as a lasting monument to the pro- 
gressive native enterprise which is playing 
such an important role in the upbuilding 
of Louisiana. 

Few hotels in the United States, indeed, 
afford to the tourist and the traveling 
public more of those conveniences, luxuries, 
and creature comforts that help to spell 
home to the home-loving American citizen. 
It is to the South what the Waldorf- 
Astoria has been to New York, the Cecil 
to London, or the St. Francis to San 
Francisco. 





Constructed at a cost of nearly three 


‘million dollars, the Grunewald architectur- 


ally is one of the finest buildings in the 
whole South. Fourteen stories in height, 
it is of steel concrete and hollow ‘tile 
construction throughout, consequently ab- 
solutely fireproof. Its outside walls are 
of white enameled pressed brick, the base 
of the building and the main stairway 
being of granite. Its foyer—one of the 
finest in the country—is finished in 
African, Italian and French marble, its 
grand white Venetian marble stairway 
being especially handsome. 

Its mezzanine floor is in happy keeping 
with the magnificence of its foyer. Here 
are found the dainty Italian tea garden, 
the ladies’ writing room and _ library, 
banquet halls, private parlors, reception 
rooms of every character, and the finely 
appointed state suites. 

The Gold Room on this floor is the scene 
of many exclusive social gatherings, not 

















’ A PARTIAL VIEW OF THE FAMOUS “CAVE” 
( 6692 ) 
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only for the people of New Orleans, but 
of the entire State. 

The Hotel has some four hundred rooms, 
fitted with baths and every modern con- 
venience, with unusually large ceilings and 
more than the usual number of windows, 
the furnishings being very elegant and 
in exquisite taste, each room being pro- 
vided with solid mahogany furniture, in- 
cluding writing desk, ample chairs for 
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THE GRUNEWALD 









in. even the most luxurious hotels of New 
York or London, these restaurants being 
the main dining room with its massive 
pillars, its beautifully panelled ceilings, 
and its other artistic decorations, and the 
famous “Cave,” probably the most unique 
restaurant in the world. 

A visit to the “Cave” is, indeed, a 
pleasure no visitor can forego. As we sit 
at one of the well-appointed tables in this 


§ es 
Pion 


A GLIMPSE OF THE BEAUTIFUL MAIN DINING ROOM 


convenience and comfort, and brass bed. 
The interior decorations are also. most 


beautiful, yet weird, underground cavern, 
we experience a sensation that is both 


artistic. In addition to the regular rooms, exhilarating and new. Strange iridescent 


there are three suites of apartments’ on ~ 


each floor. 

The management of the Hotel Grune- 
wald has apparently left nothing undone 
that will add to the entertainment and 
comfort of the guest of the Grunewald 
whether he be guest or traveler. 

In addition to its many private dining 
rooms, the Grunewald has two main restau- 
rants that are the equal of any to be found 


“ stalactites and stalagmites, figuresof strange 
. beings gaze out upon us almost lifelike. 


Nymphs disport themselves in the beauti- 
ful fountain. Elves play upon the walls 
and ceilings. Ferns wave their heads in 
response to the current of cool fresh air 
that is constantly entering the ‘“‘Cave” 
from every conceivable direction. Myriad 
vari-colored lights add a fantastic glow 
to the whole scene, and as, in the words of 
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Byron, “music arises with its voluptuous 
swell, and eyes speak love to eyes that 
speak again,” we forget in this modern 
Bohemia the cares of yesterday or the 
doubts of the tomorrow. 

The Grunewald cafe, in which one can 
partake of all those famous New Orleans’ 
drinks, the gin fizz, the sazerac and 
ojen cocktails, the mint julep, and the 
absinthe frappe, is, :perhaps, the ‘most 
handsomely appointed bar room in the 
Crescent City. 

Then there is the beautiful banquet 
and convention hall on the twelfth floor, 
the magnificent chamber that has been 
the scene of memorable banquets to 
Presidents Taft and Roosevelt and other 
dignitaries. From this hall can be 
obtained a splendid panoramic vista of 
the Crescent City, with the Father 
of Waters, curving majestically around 
it and holding it in its fond em- 
brace. On clear days it is possible to 
view the boats on Lake Pontchartrain, 
Louisiana’s beautiful inland sea, the 
beloved rendezvous of the sportsman. 

Other facilities of the Grunewald are 
local and long distance telephone connec- 
tion from every room, telegraph service 
from the hotel lobby by direct wire, and 
a powerful wireless telegraph station. This 
station is situated on the top 
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storage boxes, steam and serving tables 
and circulating ice water, which insures 
quick and proper service of meals to all 
apartments. Modern vacuum cleaning 
devices are installed throughout the hotel, 
and a trash.chute carries the sweepings to 
a crematory in the basement.. 

Although in the basement of this mon- 
ster hotel there is a fully equipped electric 
plant, there is no noise from the machinery, 
nor the unpleasant vibratory sensation 
sometimes caused by its motion. This 
is a feature of particular importance, 
as it means comfort to such guests who 
require complete rest and absolute free- 
dom from noise. The lighting plant has 
a capacity of twenty thousand lights. 

The Grunewald is a hotel on the depart- 
ment plan. Under its management is 


embraced a superior laundry service 


which does the work of the hotel and has 
a large outside clientele, a catering depart- 
ment, in which the most carefully selected 
viands, vegetables, fruits, game, fish, and 
birds are to be found in all seasons as 
well as the best prepared candies, dainties, 
ice creams, pastries, and all the other 
creations that delight the palate, a fine 
billiard and pool room, a printing depart- 
ment, and a complete pressing and tailor- 
ing establishment. 





of the hotel and is in con- 
stant touch with the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the Caribbean Sea. 

The Grunewald is also 
connected by arcade with 
the Tulane and Crescent 
theatres, two of the foremost 
playhouses in the city. 

Over two hundred rooms 
in the annex are equipped 
with private bath. The hall- 
ways are unusually wide with 
large windows at each end, 
allowing splendid light and 
ventilation. At all parts of 
the hotel there is ample pro- 
tection in case of fire, so that 
the higher floor rooms are 
the most desirable. On each 
floor there is a service room 
with its electric dumb-waiters 














from the kitchen and its cold 
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THE GRUNEWALD'S ARTISTICALLY APPOINTED MEZZANINE FLOOR 


As far as human ingenuity, skill and 
science can make it, the cuisine of 
the Hotel Grunewald is perfect. None 
but the best food is served, and special 
care is taken that only the most carefully 
selected and inspected fruits, vegetables, 
meats, fish and dairy products are served. 
Its cuisine, though famous for the pre- 
paration of the genuine Creole and 
French dishes, is not by any means con- 
fined to any one style. It is truly cos- 
mopolitan and uniform, in that a patron 
who once has enjoyed a service of some 
roast, pattie or bird that particularly 
suits his fancy, can be assured that he 
will always have the same degree of ser- 
vice and excellence in its preparation, so 


that his satisfaction will be unvarying. 

By this means the Grunewald cuisine 
has become famous throughout the South, 
and notables and dignitaries who have 
partaken of the viands say unhesitatingly 
that it is unsurpassed anywhere. 

Standing as a lasting monument to 
Louisiana progress, and depicting the 
wonderful growth of New Orleans during 
the last few years, representative in every 
way of the intelligence and sturdiness 
of Louisiana citizenship, the Hotel Grune- 
wald, the very last word in modern hotel 
construction, stands at the portals of the 
Crescent City typical of the industry of 
the new Louisiana, and the hospitality of 
the old. 


When a government has done more harm than good to individuals, its further ex- 
istence depends on the merest accident; the masses square the account after their fashion 
by upsetting it. A statesman ought always to imagine Justice with the poor at her feet, for 


justice was only invenied for the poor.—Balzac. 











3)) days of through train service 
26 such as we have in these days. 
®)) One had to change roads 

often, cars oftener, with end- 
lessly long waits for connections. At one 
junction I read all the placards several 
times sideways and upside down. 

When we reached Chicago all was bustle, 
The trip already seemed to put new life 
into father. It was his day for an ague 
chill—and he missed it—and never another 
pill was taken. The cable cars, gliding along 
without any horses or engines, were the 
first things to attract my attention. The 
waters of Lake Michigan were dancing 
in the morning sunlight. The dome of 
the old Exposition building on the lake 
front, since then renioved, was to me awe- 
inspiring, and the trains darting along the 
lake front, with their wide funnel smoke 
stacks, seemed like busy messengers from 
another world. 

On to Boston we journeyed. We could 
not afford sleeping cars, and father ar- 
ranged a bed for me on the seats, but did 
not sleep himself.: The nearer we ap- 
proached Boston, the straighter the people 
sat in their seats; for the picturesque little 
crooked streets of Boston have, to all 
Americans, a peculiar fascination. They 
are among the few evidences left of the 
early European settlement of America. 
The historic old Boston common, with its 
towering elms, brought before me visions 
of the Revolutionary-War, which I had 
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been reading over again in my school 
history. 

We crossed the Charles River bridge to 
Cambridge, passed the old Washington 
elm and Longfellow’s beautiful home, 
buried in the trees, and stopped at a low, 
narrow gray house with a green door and 
an enormous brass knocker, which was 
to me quite an object of curiosity. 

A tall, kindly-looking lady with a long 
face, which to my childish fancy recalled 
our old horse at home, came to the door. 

“Miss Paxton, I believe?” said my 
father. 

“Yes, sir, and this is Mr. Maxwell, I 
believe, and is this Minza? Come here, 
my dear.” 

She was a prim maiden lady with hand- 
some lace about her neck. She was kind, 
but I was human. She was not my mother. 
Only a mother can win a child at once. 
She untied the strings of my hood. 

“Yes, this is Helen’s only daughter, 
and she—” 

“Oh, you know mamma!” I broke in. 
Even an association of acquaintance in- 
spires confidence, and I came closer to her. 

“Yes, my dear, I knew your mamma 
when she was a little girl like you.” 

“Yes, it was hard for Helen, but she has 
great hopes of Minza,” continued father. 

“T dare say.” 

“Now I must be going. Minza, be a good 
girl and mind Miss Paxton. Good-bye, 
dear.” 

He kissed me tenderly, and I broke out 
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in rebellion. “I will not stay! Mamma 
said I was to go with papa.” 

“But I shall come back, dear.” 

I again had a good cry; it seemed as if 
all the world were against me. An exile 
from home—alone with strangers! 

A few days later, I began my lessons. 
The professor was a big, kind-looking man, 
with hazel whiskers, and I used to think 
what a nice place it would be for the 
sparrows to nest in. I soon learned to 
like Professor Windemere, although he 
never considered me a promising pupil. 
He was a prudent teacher, and conducted 
my vocal exercises with experienced care. 
How tiresome and dreary it was, going 
up and down those scales, breathing 
like a machine! How I would stop and 
cry, thinking of mother and the babies 
at home! How I envied the little girls in 
the streets selling papers and matches! 
They were free, with no scales to practice. 
I was not permitted to sing tunes, although 
my heart was hungry for melody. Miss 
Paxton’s keen but kind eye seemed upon 
me night and day. As the days wore on 
I became more reconciled, but my thoughts 
were always away in that little Iowa town. 
We feel more at home as we become ac- 
quainted with the landscape, and when 
the old street-car conductor with spectacles 
called me by my Christian name one day, 
I felt that I knew nearly everyone in 
Boston. 

One morning, about a year after, I came 
down to breakfast and found Miss Paxton 
crying. A canary in the bay window was 
singing gaily in the morning sunlight, as 
if trying to dispel her grief. 

On the table was that yellow envelope 
which augurs ill. In it was a telegram. 

“My dear, you will have to go home— 
today.” 

“What's the matter? Is mamma—” 

“No, no, my child, but your mother 
wants you at home.” 

“My papa—” 

“He has gone home, arid is much better.” 

This did not dispel my forebodings. 
At noon Fred Burroughes arrived, and I 
returned with him. My mind was so 
absorbed with fears of something wrong 
that I quite forgot my companion; indeed, 
I remember very little of the return jour- 
ney—I don’t even remember bidding dear 
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Miss Paxton good-bye. The train never 
seemed to go fast enough. 

At length we neared Smithville. When 
the train whistled, how my heart leaped! 
The rattle across the old railway bridge 
brought me one bit nearer. My. nose 
was pressed against the car window, as 
the lights in the village twinkled a welcome. 
Our home was at the-end of the street, . 
and I saw the light in the window glim-. 
mering like a lighthouse in a harbor. I 
imagined a death-bed scene; my eyes were 
filled with tears. Out of the “bus” I 
jumped and rushed in. 

“Mother, mother!” I cried. She was 
not there. Could it be? My father 
grasped and kissed me. 

“Mother, mother!” I again cried wildly. 

“Here, Minza,” cried a weak familiar 
voice in another room. 

I hurried into the darkened room and 
smothered that pale, wan face with kisses. 

“Another brother, Minza,” said father, 
and then in the dim light I saw the little 
red face with eyes closed on the other side 
of the bed. I was angry. 

“Mother, mother,” I cried, “I didn’t 
want any more brothers.” 

“Hush, my child,” she whispered. 

Father had tea ready, but I could not 
eat until I had awakened little Joe and 
Jim, who were sleeping together in a cot. 

“Oo’s ’ittle sisser, Meddie. Oo’s nice 
sisser. Sisser’s dot oder buzza.” » The 
little fellow’s eyes sparkled, and how pre- 
cious his little form seemed in that long 
nightdress! Baby Jim was quite a boy, 
and hardly knew me. There was no getting 
little Joe to bed for a time. ‘“‘Sissie’s come, 
sissie’s come!” he cried, as he danced 
about the room. How happy I was! 

Home again. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The next morning I spent in going all 
about the dear old house to see that every- 
thing was there. Little Joe and Jim were 
always with me, and I was happy. Mother 
asked me to sing, and when I had done 
she called me in to kiss me. 

“T am so happy, Minza, and wanted to 
see my little girl so badly.” 

“T’ll never go back, mother, never!’ 

It seems that there had been some fears 








of her dying a few days before, and they 
had telegraphed to me; but that morning 
good, fat old Dr. Waddington came. He 
gave me a good hug and kiss, and his 
cheery voice soon assured me that all 
was well with mother. 

“You see, I’ve brought you another 
brother, Minza, and he’s a singer, too.” 

The next few days were full of quiet 
happiness. With Angela I visited the dear 
old limekiln, and in its shelter she tried 
to tell me all that had happened in 
Smithville in a year. How kind everyone 
seemed! all glad to see me, so they said. 
Even Squire Bumps stopped and shook 
hands with me. 

When I returned to the house I found 
Mr. Burroughes. I had quite forgotten 
him in my happiness at arriving home. 

“Now, just a song, Minza. Ihave been 
waiting and must be off by the 7.40 train.” 

I sang for him with all my heart. He 
came up and kissed me; his blue eyes 
seemed to look deep into my heart. It 
is not often that a girl of twelve falls in 
love with a man of twenty-nine. He was 
my beau ideal, and I did not know until 
years after that it was his money which 
had paid for my first musical instruction in 
Boston. 

It was not long before the old cloud 
of care and indebtedness fell over us again. 

The book and music shop had not 
been very profitable during our absence. 
Mother’s illness had stopped the revenue 
from teaching, and yet father was cheerful 
and sanguine. 

“We must be thankful for mother,” he 
said, and I know he thanked God. 

It was the following week that the 
thunder-clap fell. Father’s illness had 
rather thrown him out of the way of doing 
business, and to bridge over present and 
pressing difficulties he had borrowed 
three hundred dollars and mortgaged 
our home, expecting that the sale of our 
two horses would cover it. But this 
morning father’s uncle, William Gordan 
(an Englishman) arrived. He was a red- 
faced man with bonnet-string whiskers. 
His face and nose were frescoed with that 
purple tracery which bespeaks a liberal 
indulgence in beef and beer. He had thin 
lips, and somehow I felt that his visit 
foreboded no good. - 
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“Yes, I had forgotten that hundred and 
fifty dollars entirely, Uncle William.” 

“Ah, but Hi ’adn’t, me boy. So I came 
to see about it directly.” 

“But I don’t know howI can pay it now.” 

“Ah! but ye ’avn’t tried to pay it, and 
Hi ’old a mortgage on those horses and 
must ’ave ’em.” 

He was to take old Tom and Fan. 

“But, uncle, I must pay the mortgage 
on my house first,” continued father. 

“That be blowed! Your botheration 
poor management will ’ave us hall in the 
work’ouse. I must ’ave the horses directly. 
You’re goin’ to slip ’em from me, but Hi 
’old a mortgage.” 

This was enough to explain his visit. 
He wanted his last pound of horseflesh. 

In the morning we saw him take old 
Tom and Fan out of the barn, and lead 
them away down the lane. We all cried 
and hugged the dear old horses who had 
been almost a part of the family. 

“T’m lost, I’m lost! How can I pay the 
mortgage now?” moaned father. 

“Tt will come out all right, Robert; 
don’t worry,’ said mother, who was 
sitting up then. 

But father had forgotten that the mort- 
gage was so soon due, and that very after- 
noon papers were served on him, and a 
notice published in the village newspaper 
announced that our home was to be sold 
at a sheriff’s sale in seven weeks. Oh, 
the disgrace of seeing that notice in the 
paper! Why couldn’t it be done privately? 
Now everyone knew of it. 

Instead of mending, matters became 
worse. Father tried to sell the music 
business, but there were no _ buyers; 
mother offered her piano, but no one had 
money just then; and our home was to 
be sacrificed under the sheriff’s hammer. 
The sale was to be held on Monday, and 
I went on my way to church on 
Sunday, as the first bell was ringing, with 
gloomy feelings. Just as I was entering 
I met Tim Rathbone. He walked along 
with me. Tim had no sisters and he always 
called me his sister. 

**You’re not stuck-up ef ye have been to 
Boston, are you, Minza?” 

“No, Tim,” said I, “I’m so miserable.” 

‘‘What’s up?” 

“Our home is to be sold tomorrow, and 
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I—don’t—” And I burst out crying. 

“Go to the bank and borrow money 
like my dad,” said Tim defiantly, with 
his hands in his pockets. 

“Yes, but they won’t give it to me.” 

“T’ll go with you,” he asserted. 

Tim’s words comforted, although they 
did not assure me. The sermon that day 
was on the text “Take no thought for the 
morrow.” The anthem followed, and its 
reiterated words, ‘Without money—with- 
out—without—with—out mon—ey and 
without—without—price,” rolled over and 
over on the singers’ tongues. 

What a mockery! Father was un- 
manned, mother was still feeble and ill. 

The next morning Tim and I stood at 
the bank door at nine o’clock just as it 
opened. Mr. Laneson, the cashier, came 
up -just then and asked kindly: 

“Well, what’s wanted, my little ones?” 

“She wants three hundred dollars to 
pay that mortgage what’s being sold 
today at her house,” spoke up Tim, with 
a businesslike air. 

‘What security have you?” 

“Myself,” I spoke up. “Anything— 
my right arm, my life, anything,” I con- 
tinued passionately. 

“Yes, but that’s not collateral and won’t 
pay interest. You do not understand 
these things, my little girl.” 

“But I must have the money, sir! If 
you want to save life—if you have a soul 
—I will sell anything—my life—my voice 
—only—” 

‘Well now, let’s see about this,’ said 
Mr. Laneson, turning to one of the pimply- 
faced clerks who had a kind face, and 
seemed to know all the circumstances. Mr. 
Laneson took two bunches of bank notes 
from the counter, put a slip on the big 
hook and followed me. 

The sale was at ten o’clock that morning. 
The sheriff was there with a motley crowd 
of villagers, few of whom were bidders— 
they came like chronic mourners at a 
funeral. The sheriff was about to raise 
his hammer and begin the sale when Mr. 
Laneson whispered in his ear. 

The sale stopped. The big, kind-looking 
sheriff replied, “Cut off my fees, too. She’s 
a plucky gal, she is.” 

The home was saved, but I had sold 
my voice. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The old home was saved; there is always 
a critical point in times of misfortune 
which if once passed, brings plenty of 
help. 

However, we were still one thousand 
dollars in debt, and now I had sold my 
voice for three hundred dollars to the 
kind-hearted banker. 

“This money must be paid back at once 
to Mr. Laneson,” said mother, caressing 
the little brother, who was not yet dignified 
with a name. 

“We will sell the business,” said father 
from the back room, wiping the dishes. 

“No, we must not part with our source 
of income,” replied our little commander, 
mother. ‘“Minza, you must give concerts,” 
she continued quickly. 

“How can I, mother?” I asked. 

“You must; I will help you. One at 
La‘ Ford, at Washville, at Smithville, at 
Brownstown, and other places if necessary.” 

In a few days mother began her prepa- 
rations in earnest. My violin six hours a 
day; piano two and voice one. A few 
days after, dear Fred Burroughes arrived 
and said that he had secured a holiday 
vacation to help us. 

“TI will be your business manager, 
Minza.” 

And poor Fred was my first manager. 

Old Dr. Waddington owned the. village 
paper, and the concert was advertised 
weeks beforehand in large, portentous 
black letters. The-story of my saving the 
home from the sheriff’s sale was judi- 
ciously gossiped about, and, although I 
did not realize what was going on, the 
concert was looked forward to with uni- 
versal interest, and my musical studies 
at Boston promised unusual attractions in 
the minds of the country people, but still 
its success looked dubious. It was found 
that the Town Hall could not be secured 
for that evening, and the church trustees, 
at the request of dear old Rev. Mr. Frazer, 
decided to allow the use of the church on 
condition that “there shall be no loud or 
sacrilegious applause.” 

So my first starring tour began in a 
church. Is it any wonder that I love its 
simple faith? 

At the last dress rehearsal I was’in a 
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fever of excitement. Mother had planned 
the program so as to bring all my musical 
powers into play. The church was lighted 
for the evening. Angela and the other 
girls had been busy with the interior 
decorations all the afternoon. The chande- 
liers and side lamps were festooned with 
evergreens as at Christmas time. The 
people began to come in early. There 


“Te was gone and-had left a crisp bank note 
in mother’s hand.” 


was the usual flutter among the children 
in the front seats, trying to catch a glimpse 
of what was going on behind the curtain. 

The first number was “Pull for the 
Shore” from Gospel Hymns. I sang the 
verses and the chorus joined, and when 
the curtains were pulled aside a real boat 
was wheeled across the stage on bedstead 
castors, with ropes. This was a simple 
realism that pleased. It was dramatic 
and a surprise. 

I cannot give the program completely, 
but I remember reciting Jean Ingelow’s 
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“Polish Boy” with all the shrieking fervor 
of the brand-new elocution student, and 
playing as solos two operatic numbers 
from “Mignon” and “Maritana.” How 
dear the old violin seemed as I 
caressed it! I felt my soul thrill as my 
fingers touched the strings and wandered 
through the perilous ascents of the higher 
bars and descended into the dreamy caden- 
za amid the almost breathless 
silence of my friendly audience. 

They could not contain their 
appreciation and it was encore 
after encore for every violin 
selection, in spite of the church 
trustees’ warning. If I remem- 
ber rightly, my singing was 
not so well applauded, but 
the “Moon Dance” from ‘‘Di- 
norah’’ seemed to please. »-It 
was a success, and mother’s 
dear face shone with pride and 
hope as she kissed me “‘good- 
night.” 

We drove about to the suc- 
ceeding concerts in lumber 
wagons. Our company, in- 
cluding mothers and aunts 
who went with us to look 
after the children, numbered 
thirty-two. The last concert 
was given at Mount Orling. 
Fred told me there were fifty- 
two of the three hundred dollars 
yet to raise, and he hoped this 
last night would do it. Shortly 
before eight o’clock that even- 
ing it began to rain in perfect 
torrents; the outlook was very 
blue. There were only sixteen 
people in the house at the time 
for beginning the concert. 

’ “Will you go on with the program, 
Mrs. Maxwell?” anxiously whispered Fred. 

“Certainly;” she replied. 

Of course the singers were careless and 
many mistakes occurred. It nearly un- 
nerved mother; it seemed such an inglo- 
rious end for so auspicious a beginning. 
For the last number I sang a solo and the 
chorus joined. Some of the singers forgot 
the retard, and the piece ended pell-mell 
—a breakdown! The girls and boys in 
the chorus sniggered, the solitary sixteen 
in the great room of empty chairs tittered. 























Quick as a flash mother struck the chords 
for “Home, Sweet Home,” and nodded to 
me. Visions of the sheriff’s sale came 
before me, and I sang. Tears were in 
my eyes—mother’s were moist. 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
is the passage of the song that thrills. 

The curtain was drawn. 

Just then Fred came forward rather 
dejectedly. Old Farmer Goulden, who 
owned a large number of farms in the 
neighborhood, followed him. 

“That gal ought to be a big singer, 
mum,” he said to mother. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied softly. 

“Durn’ poor house tonight. Say, little 
un, sing that air song ag’in.” 

It was sung to please him. Tears stood 
in his eyes. 

“May I kiss the gal, mum? I just lost 
my little gal Aggie—she sleeps in the 
cimetary out there, mum—she’s in that 
home over there, the Lord be praised, 
mum. Say, that little gal can sing, and 
that’s the song my Aggie used to sing. 
Say, mum, that was worth fifty dollars 
to me; by gosh it was; and ye’ve had tuff 
luck tonight. Buy that gal suthin’ with 
this. Good even’.” 

He was gone, and had left a crisp bank- 
note in mother’s hands. 

There was a consultation as to whether 
it should be kept. I said “tyes” and Fred 
obeyed me, although mother protested. 

It was a dreary ride home, six miles 
through muddy roads after the rain; but 
the battle was won, and tomorrow the 
debt to Mr. Laneson should be nearly all 
paid from the concert funds, and my voice 
was my own again. 

This was my first concert tour. Time 
always softens the rough edges of hard 
experiences, and now I look back on those 
days as among the happiest of my life— 
I had detected no minor chord in them. 


CHAPTER X 


After the concert experience, father 
surprised us by solemnly announcing that 
he was going into politics. 

“Mother, they want me to run for town 
recorder. All the business men and leading 
ratepayers of the village have promised 
to support me, and—” 
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“Robert, you know I hate politics, and 
I am afraid that you’re too trusting.” 

“Oh no, Helen; they would not be so 
anxious if that were true, and besides, the 
salary is two hundred dollars a year, and 
that would help feed these little mouths.” 

“Well, I don’t think much of it; they’re 
a deceiving lot—these politicians.” 

“Well, nothing risk, nothing gain, 
mother. Faint heart ne’er won fair lady.” 

Father had a few standard quotations 
that he could always offer on any occasion. 

Never can I forget that election day a 
week later. The young rowdies of the town 
were led by a young attorney who had 
just returned from college. He was one of 
those who had induced father to become 
a candidate; but everything is fair in 
politics, and he sought the office himself. 
There was not much of a contest on the 
balance of father’s ticket, which was 
printed as follows—I still have it: 





| For Mayor 
Witt1am BowpisH 
| For Assessor 

| James GALLAXY 


| For TRUSTEE 
Witrtram Hooxtnc 


| For RECORDER 
RoBERT MAXWELL 








Father was on the popular and winning 
ticket. I went with him to the election 
quarters in the afternoon. The room was 
blue with smoke from the cigars of a 
host of idlers. The ballot box was presided 
over by two old citizens, and clerks wrote 
down the names of the voters, as the 
tickets were folded and handed to the 
inspectors and put through the small 
hole in the ballot-box with solemn cere- 
mony. 

“Well, Robert, you'll have a walk- 
away,” joked old Squire Bumps. Some- 


thing told me that he was lying; but guile- 
less, trusting father thought it was so. 

A moment later father’s opponent, the 
young attorney, Cicero Corbutt, entered 
the room, followed by his disorderly 
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supporters. On their coat lapels they wore 
printed labels, “Sooner men.” 

“Rah for Cicero! We’re ‘Sooners,’ we 
are, and we’ll knock out the durned ole 
mossbacks.” 

They filed in and voted. Many of them 
were men temporarily employed in build- 
ing a railroad some distance from the 
village. Cicero glared at us through his 
spectacles as if to say, “I am a politician.” 

“We'll fix ’em, boys—we must hustle 
some more votes,” he cried. 

“Rah for the ‘Sooners!’ ” 
echoing response. 

“Come an’ have something, boys,” 
declaimed the oratorical Cicero, and he 
led his Coxey army out of the door. 

How breathlessly we waited the result 
of the count that night! I had my fears, 
but hoped and hoped somehow that father 
had ‘a majority of the votes. He laughed 
at my fears. 

“Why, do you suppose that Smithville, 
the respectable ratepayers of Smithville, 
will allow those rowdies to rule us? I 
must go down and be ready for congratu- 
lations.” 

Not long after he had gone we heard 
the wild yells from the Town Hall, ‘Rah 
for Sooners—Sooners gits there—whoop- 
la-tiger-ree!”’ 

Father’s ticket had won the day, but 
Cicero had printed split tickets with 
all the names of the opposition ticket 
on them except father’s, and his own name 
inserted instead. Many of the tickets 
had undoubtedly been put in by voters 
under the impression that they were voting 
the straight ticket with father’s name 
upon it, but they had voted the fatal 
“split.” But this was American politics; 
it was called shrewd and sharp tactics. 

“Three cheers for Cicero!’ rang out 
on the night air. 

The day was lost—poor father! He soon 
came back; his face told us the result. 
“Beaten by two votes,” was all he said. 

“Enough of politics, Robert,” said 
mother softly. 

I felt very bitter toward Cicero Corbutt, 
but our ways soon drifted apart, and I 
never had an opportunity for my well- 
planned revenge. Every: politician has 
his day, and the leader of the “Sooners” 
was shelved, like a falling meteor, in the 


was the 
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prime of life; they say he is now a Popu- 
list, struggling to rise again. 

Poor father! He retired from the daz- 
zling arena of American politics, and never 
forgot the lesson. 


CHAPTER XI 


In spite of the political defeat, we man- 
aged to live. We can always bear reversals 
better when realized than when antici- 
pated. I continued going to school and 
assisting father at the music store, and 
mother was able te resume her teaching. 

The last days at the old brick school- 
house, with its cracked bell, were, I think, 
the happiest of my life. I had then my 
first real boy lover. 

Our teacher was Ellen Riser, one full 
of inspiration; she was a typical strong- 
minded, self-reliant American woman. 
What a strife there was among the girls 
to stay with her at night! She never 
seemed above us, out of our reach, but 
always one of us. Her methods of teaching 
were rather unconventional. We were 
taught to probe for reason and logic 
rather than to memorize rules, and her 
clear methods of reasoning always illu- 
minated our childish comprehension. She 
interested us and inspired us with a 
generous rivalry that stimulated effort 
and ambition for the future. 

We boys and girls would all talk together 
during recess and after school. The boys 
would manage to sit beside us at classes, 
and an occasional sly note during school 
hours would arrange ‘company home” 
after the Lyceum, held every Friday 
night in the high school room from which 
entertainments the boys were allowed to 
see the girls home. Never can I forget 
the time when I received my first note, 
which read: ‘May I see you safely home 
from Lyceum Friday night?—TimotHy 
RATHBONE.” 

I had always been styled ‘“‘red-headed” 
and felt keenly the imputation of being 
“homely,” and even now I laugh and blush 
to think how that simple tribute thrilled 
me. Is had always been a sister to the 
boys before, helping on the other couples; 
but now I had a lover of my own. I 
replied, in a tiny little note: “Your com- 
pany is accepted.—Munza.” 





“It was on.a genile night in June’’ 
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Next morning, as was customary when 
a boy and girl began to talk interestingly 
alone together, there appeared on the 
blackboard, in great flaming letters, these 


words: 
“TIM 
| sca | 
MINZA 


We are all perhaps silly, as boys and 
girls, but we at least experience the purest 
affection and most innocent pleasure. 

It was quite the rage to give “surprise 
parties,” when we would gather at a 
friend’s house, taking along refreshments, 
and surprise someone. The games were 
not precisely intellectual; they included 
“post-office,” “spat ’em out,” “hissing 
and clapping,” with forfeits and fines, 
and the merriment incident to paying the 
penalties. 

The first night Tim took me home he 
barely touched my arm, and we almost 
ran, rather than walked along the road. 

Tim was a good boy. They called him 
“Wildy,” an abbreviation for Wild Irish- 
man, but his heart was good; he loved his 
mother, and that won my sympathy and 
respect. 

One night we passed the old limekiln on 
our way home from the Lyceum. It wasa 
gentle night in June. The air was heavy 
with the subtly-odorous aroma of new- 
turned ground and the smoldering of 
burning rubbish in the gardens. The 
summer moon and twinkling stars made 
the night glorious.. 

““Minza, we graduate in June, and I’m 
goin’ away,” said Tim at last. 

“Ts that so?” said I innocently, although 
I knew it well. 

“Yes, and we’re goin’ to part, and I—” 

“Oh, isn’t that a pretty star, Tim?” 

“Now, Minza, don’t be foolish; we’re 
going to be married some day.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes, and you know it; and I’m going 
to be a lawyer, and I want you to—” 

“Look out for that cow, Tim!” 

“Now, Minza, you must not flirt and 
go with the other fellows when I am gone, 
will you?” 

“Why, Tim, we can’t be married right 
away, and—” but he would not be denied. 

*Minza, you’re the best girl on earth, 
next to mother!” 
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I loved him for-that exception—but I 
was only a girl then, and had had no 
experience of a mother-in-law. 

“T am going to kiss you,” he continued, 
and he suited the action to the word. 

“When I’m a lawyer, we will travel over 
Europe, like Mrs. Buggins.” 

“Don’t you think these are the same 
stars that are over in Europe now?” 

“Minza’s my star always,” he said, as 
passionately as a boy can. 

And he kissed me again and held me in 
his arms,-as he had seen lovers on the 
stage pictured so often. We were be- 
trothed. 

_ I think pictures and stage scenes educate 
young lovers. Tim’s dark earnest eyes 
were very sincere, and his silky curls 
falling just below the little cap made him 
a charmingly pretty fellow. 

Graduation Day arrived.. Tim “was 
making his last speech, and his voice, just 
changing, gave a variation from squeaking 
falsetto to heavy bass; but he was so ear- 
nest! The exercises were held in the 
Town Hall, which was decorated with 
the roses"and flowers of June. 

Over the stage was a motto worked in 
evergreens: 





“No Steps Backward” | 





Ail was excitement over our dresses. 
Here was where my first wrestle with stage 
dresses began. There were sixteen in the 
class and we had our pictures taken the 
afternoon before Graduation Day. Where 
are those sixteen now? 

But what ambitious hopes throbbed that 
night. We felt as if we were quite ready 
for real life. Miss Riser heard us rehearse 
our essays and orations. My theme was 
“The Tale of an Old Shoe”; the others 
fluently discussed “Success,” “Happiness,” 
‘‘Wisdom,” and other great problems. 

The evening arrived. Mother was there 
to look after the music, and even little 
Joe and the babies were brought to see 
“Sissy graduate.” All the parents beamed 
upon the graduates fondly. Old Beemer, 
the deaf blacksmith, was in the front seat, 
and his eyes never left sweet, blushing 
little Dora, his only daughter. We sat in 











a semicircle; all the girls were clad in 
white and wore white slippers. Tim 
looked very important in his first white 
vest. Miss Riser sat at one side, attired 
in neat black, with white ruching and laces 
about her neck. 

Some of the boys forgot their orations, 
and. the same breathless thrill held me 
that I still feel just before appearing on 
the stage. The smaller girls brought the 
floral trophies and laid them at our feet. 
Sitting there in the cool glare of the aud- 
ience, I caught a glimpse of father and 
the babies. 

“* “Tale of an Old Shoe,’ Miss Maxwell!” 
I arose and bowed to Miss Riser. 

“Dat’s my sissy! dat’s my sissy!” broke 
out little Jimmy. 

The audience tittered. Father and 
mother were crestfallen. I started to read. 
The first pages were missing! I looked 
and felt blank. Miss Riser glanced over 
and blushed. An awkward pause. I 
looked straight ahead despairingly, and 
from memory repeated, as best I could, 
the missing pages. As soon as I could 
depend upon my manuscript again the 
terrible lump in my throat left me, but it 
did not save the family another disgraceful 
blunder. After applause a little voice 
again piped out— 

“Dat’s my sissy! dat’s my sissy!’ and 
father had to walk out with the babies in 
the ripple of laughter that followed. 

After the exercises the audience surged 
forward to congratulate the young intel- 
lectual gladiators. - I felt the sting of dis- 
grace until Miss Riser, who had parted 
with the others, took me aside and gave 
me a warm kiss. , 

“Dear Minza, you are going to be famous 
some day. I am proud of you. In the 
years to come, do not forget how your 
homely school teacher loved you.” 

We had a quiet cry together. That is 
the way a woman can best ease her mind. 

During August, father sold the music 
and book business. The money was to 
be used to send me to college. 

Tim had gone away soon after gradua- 
tion, and I received my first love letters 
from him—not entirely eloquent and 
poetical, but treasured for the happy 
memories they bring back. 

Off to college! What girl does not re- 
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member that epoch of her life? As the 
train bore me away, my mind wandered 
back to those sleeping baby faces, and 
mother holding the lamp and shading her 
eyes for a last look at me through the 
darkness. 

Well, life is made up of greetings and 
partings. ; 


CHAPTER XII 


Towa has many good colleges, but of 
course I think old Cornwell is the best 
of all, in spite of the sad memories con- 
nected with my own brief collegiate career. 
How lonesome and strange it seemed on 
my first arrival! I recognized the build- 
ings on the hills from the pictures I had 
seen, and the foliage was radiant with the 
brightest hues of autumn. The old chapel 
tower and the chimes of the clock still 
mingle with my first recollections. 

We drove along the shaded road up the 
long hill to the “Sem.” or “Nunnery,” 
as it was called, where the girls boarded. 
I did not know a single person in the 
village; and there is always a first shrink- 
ing from strangers, even on a tram or in 
railway cars, that is decidedly uncom- 
fortable. 

As we passed by the long row of pleasant 
cottages I fancied each occupant of the 
village was necessarily a student with 
scarcely a thought of worldly things. 

Who knew but in one of these homes 
there dwelt the typical young student with 
a long mustache that had taken up my 
youthful fancies?—and then I thought of 
Tim! Here, I thought, a professor must 
dwell, for there was a hammock in the 
porch, and no student would have time 
to swing in a hammock. 

I found out my mistake afterwards. 

Miss Cooker, the preceptress, met me 
on the broad steps that led up to the study 
rooms over the dining-room below. The 
girls peeped from behind the doors of the 
rooms, giving shy glances at me as I passed 
through the hall with my homely green 
bag. How I longed for Angela or someone 
that I knew! 

Miss Cooker was a severely intellectual 
woman, whose heart seemed withered. 


Her face was wrinkled with study, and her 
false teeth made her mouth look full, firm, 
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and decided, but she was a woman of high 
ideals and tried to be kind. 

After Professor Garlem, the president, 
had classified me on my examination marks 
from the High School, I began to feel 
more at home. As I was the last pupil 
to arrive, I was given a little room on the 
third floor by myself. The furniture was 
simple—a study table, washstand, small 
mirror, a little iron bedstead and rug. 
Yet it was seclusion—a retreat, and I 
soon learned to love it as home. At seven 
o’clock in the morning we were to be 
ready for breakfast in the basement. Our 
oatmeal was always steaming hot. At 
7.45 came our horrid Latin lesson—‘“‘amo, 
amas, amat.”’ The conjugations were a 
nightmare. At 8.30 the dear old chapel 
bell rang out the summons for the day. 
We each had our particular seat at the 
tables and in the chapel. 

The devotional exercises were conducted 
in turn by different members of the 
faculty. Professor Boysen’s long prayers 
were supposed to match his long patri- 
archal whiskers. He reminded me of the 
pictures of Moses. Little Professor Gob- 
lin’s study of Greek gave him choice lan- 
guage, but his Boston pronunciation made 
it just as difficult to understand as the 
Greek itself. Miss Cooker’s appeals were 
cold and classic, like her teeth. _ Professor 
Collinsgate’s prayer was a meek and 
timid supplication from a meek and timid 
little man. Professor Brighton was always 
short, sharp, and crusty, and his low shoes 
often revealed the different colors of 
poorly matched hosiery. Professor Wil- 
helm looked upward with much the same 
civil-engineering squint as when he looked 
through a theodolite in teaching practical 
mensuration to his class. 

These impromptu prayers were so often 
repeated that each one seemed to have 
committed his pet phrases to memory, 
and the same words rolled out time after 
time. Lieutenant Jenkins from West 
Point, who had charge of the college bat- 
talions, did not lead in religious services. 
He simply bowed his bald head very 
reverently and looked good. Miss Ber- 
nard, one of the teachers in the Musical 
Conservatory, presided at the grand piano 
and gave her pretty head a nod to begin 
the singing. Those songs were the inspiring 
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portion of the service. How those five 
hundred voices used to ring out the old \e. 
‘Portuguese Hymn”’: 
“How firm a foundation, 
Ye saints of the Lord!” 

Strangers to Alma Mater and distin- 
guished visitors were allowed a few min- 
utes to talk after prayers, and how wickedly 
we used to pray that they would break 
into the next class hour, which was usually 
a course of mathematics. 

Under Miss Bernard I continued my 
vocal studies and gradually became ac- 
quainted with the other students. I 
thought it a crowning honor when the 
Philomathean Society invited me to join 
their circle. A few days later the Gala- 
teans, the rival society, also invited me; 
but I chose the first. Programs of a literary 
and musical character were given every 
Friday evening. I was often asked to 
give vocal selections. After the exercises 
a social session was held, and-“‘Rule No. 
12” was suspended for the occasion, and 
the boys allowed to see the girls home. 
The first few times I walked across the 
campus alone to the ‘‘Sem.” with the other 
homely girls. But all homely girls have 
some feature which attracts admiration 
more than mere beauty itself. A well- 
formed and delicate hand, a dimpled- 
cheery face, shining teeth, pretty hair, 
laughing eyes, or a clever tongue—every 
girl is blessed with some attraction, and 
womankind spends a large fraction of 
her waking hours in appearing beautiful. 

I envied the more attractive girls with 
lovers, and one night Bob Burnette, the 
janitor of the “Sem.,” asked to “see me 
home.” He was a bright fellow, and 
always left me a generous amount’of wood 
with which to build my fires. He had 
worn his coat through by carrying the 
firewood on his shoulders, and I.mended 
it for him. We became good friends and 
he called me his sister. 

“Yes, surely Tim will not care,”’ thought 
I, as I looked into the boyish face of the 
photograph on my table. 

Robert was my father’s name, and: I 
was rather pleased to have his namesake’s 
company. He pressed my arm tightly as 
we walked down the lane shaded with 
trees on either side, and lit by the moon- 
beams shining through the lattice-work 
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of branches. Such scenes are love’s favorite 
shrines, for a few half-whispered words 
and glances in such soft silent shadows 
speak subtly to the heart of love’s closest 
sympathy. 

Robert was a self-reliant fellow, making 
his way through college and studying for 
the ministry. While he was not exactly 
ostracized by the “Sem.” girls, they 
seemed to think very little of going with 
“our janitor.” The rich men’s sons were 
in better demand. 

Now I kad no idea of falling in love with 
Bob. In fact, I don’t think I knew what 
love was, but I must confess I liked him, 
and in the opinion of “the girls”’ he was iny 
“solid fellow.” 

One Saturday, after a lonely walk, I 
found a note under my door, with a liberal 
allowance of firewood outside: 

“Minza, I must see you tonight—Bos.” 

I could not imagine what it meant, as 
we always met each other several times 
a day. 

It had been raining, and was a cold, 
damp night. I wanted to post a letter 
home. Bob was passing with an umbrella. 

“Bob, may I borrow your umbrella?” 

“You may, if you borrow me.” 

“All right,” I said, and off we went in 
the rain. The umbrella was small and we 
were rather close together. Bob was 
evidently nervous about something and 
talked but little. Just as we were about 
to turn into the campus, under the light 
of a street lamp, Bob turned to me and 
said: 

““Minza, I love you, and—” That was 
as far as he got. I did not expect it and 
turned pale. 

“Minza, will you love me?” he contin- 
ued, slipping his arm about my waist. 

I pushed it away and turned paler. 
Had I been a flirt? Poor Tim’s face was 
before me as Duty. Bob’s dark eyes 
flashed Love. I gave no answer. He 
pressed my hand. 

“My life is yours, Minza.” 

We went to the society rooms, where I 
was to sing. It was not a love song, or 
one fitted to express sentiment, but Bob 
followed me closely with his eyes, and 
my voice quivered. — 

“She must be ill tonight,” I heard sen 
say as I passed out. 
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“Take me home, Bob,” I pleaded. His 
eyes seemed to pierce me deeper than ever. 
I gave him no answer, but he kissed me. 

Was I a coquette? 

“Minza, don’t trifle. Marry for love— 
don’t flirt—and remember how Bob loves 
you,” and he gave me that self-reliant 
and defiant look which I so much admired. 
Schoolgirls sometimes take these matters 
very seriously. Here was I with two lovers, 
and not yet sixteen! 

On the college bulletin boards in a glass 
case, near the main entrance, was the 
program of the “Joint Public” to be given 
by the Philomathean and Delphi Societies. 
My name was there; I liked to see it there. 
These Publics were the great events of 
the term. 

A religious revival was in progress, 
and many students were “converted” 
or born again. The singing is always very 
effective, and the influence of the young 
ladies undoubtedly caused many of the 
young men to declare their acceptance 
of the better way, and it was a noble and 
earnest revival of religious feeling. 

I did not believe in a public profession 
of faith and was looked upon as a very 
wicked girl. Bob was a leader at prayer- 
meetings, and his voice was so eloquent 
in his pleadings and exhortations! I did 
my praying in such meetings alone with 
my God, and when those were asked to 
stand who, ‘fetl a new and senctified 
heart,” I sat still. They prayed for me 
as a sinner. 

This worried Bob, and he asked me for 
an explanation. I gave him my religious 
views in detail. 

At the coming Public I was to sing, 
and Bob was to deliver an oration as the 
representative of the Delphi Society. The 
large auditorium was thronged. My song 
was a beautiful piece of plaintive music 
filled with minor chords—‘There is no 
hope beyond.” I did not think especially 
of the sentiment conveyed by the words, 
as the music itself was really beautiful. 
My solo preceded Bob’s oration. When 


’ T had finished I saw that it had brought a 


frown to the faces of the professors in the 
front seats, “but Bob’s pure high-minded 
religious ideas will please them,” thought 
I. His clear voice rang out: 

“T am not a believer in lip-service reli- 
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gion and in emotional revivals, and will 
not serve as a minister to God until I 
have felt a special call to his service. I 
believe in my God and Saviour, but a too 
common profession of religion—putting it 
on and off like a cloak—destroys its 
sacredness.” 

Horrors! His words fell like a bomb- 
shell. They were my sentiments expressed, 
and how I wished I had never uttered them 
to Bob! 

The cloud darkened, for his oration, 
with its innocent title, “Hell and Hypoc- 
risy,’’ which was supposed to be a learned 
theological argument, had passed. through 
the professors’ hands without reading. 
He was just at that age when a college 
student will approach any subject for his 
oration and swing the world about his 
head. 

His oration and my song were the talk 
and scandal of the week. We expected 
to be tried and convicted by the faculty 
and reprimanded in chapel. Linked 
together in the disgrace, we naturally 
drifted together in sympathy with each 
other. 

The next week Professor Garlem called 
us into his room, No. 14. 

“Miss Maxwell, for the safety of the 
young minds in our care, and the religious 
institutions this college represents, it has 
been decided that you and Mr. Burnette 
are to retire for one term at least. There 
are only two weeks more of the present 
term, and it need not be known—” 

“Tt will be known!” flashed out Bob. 
“Your bigotry in trying to contract and 
narrow our minds to a single religious 
belief is a disgrace. Freedom of thought 

‘Never mind, now this has been decided 
upon,” said Professor Garlem firmly. 

“Thank you, sir,” I responded sarcas- 
tically. 
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“This girl is innocent, sir; I am the 
culprit, and you are cowards to visit upon 
her my disgrace,” said Bob warmly. 

“Be cool, Mr. Burnette,” replied the 
Professor, “‘it’s all for the best. We bear 
no malice.” 

“No,nor sincere loveof humanity either,” 
retorted Bob. 

Well, of course I cried that night. Bob 
tried to comfort me as he carried up his 
wood, and I stood on the stairs talking 
to him until Miss Cooker ordered me to 
my room. 

One term at college, and expelled! It 
stung my pride! How could I tell my 
mother? Bob now seemed to have claims 
on me, and I could not help admiring his 
pluck. 

““Minza, I am going to be a newspaper 
man—going to Dakota—it’s booming; 
when I am settled we'll be married.” 

“T am only sixteen; besides, my mother 


” 


“Well, we’ll see,” he replied confidently. 

An effort was made to keep the expulsion 
quiet, but, like all State secrets, it oozed 
through the keyholes or somewhere, and 
all the students knew of it. 

As Bob and I stood on the rear platform 
of the train when we left Cornwell and 
watched the old chapel, the “Sem.” and 
Nunnery fade from view, we were sad; 
for, although we felt glad to leave in one 
way, there was a feeling of banishment 
about it. 

I reached home with .a heavy heart and 
told mother everything. She, of course, 
called them “stupids,” and said I was 
right; but she did not like the idea of this 
Bob being mixed up with the matter. 

‘‘Where does he live?”’ asked mother. 

“At Shelbyville,” I replied absently. 

“That is where Tim has gone,” con- 
tinued mother. 

Here my love troubles began in earnest. 


(To be continued) 


A BABY smiled in its mother’s face; 

The mother caught it, and gave it then 
To the baby’s father—serious case— 

Who carried it out to the other men; 
And every one of them went straight away 
Scattering sunshine thro’ the day. 


—Louis de Louk, in Heart Throbs, II. 
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CHAPTER I 
sé URSES!” 

Uttered in a hoarse tone, this 
awful oath issued from the mouth 
of Dr. Gildad MacCloodicus.as he 

mounted the steps of his superb brown- 
stone mansion opposite the Multimillion- 
aires? Club and gazed upon the brilliant 
polished brass sign that graced his door- 
way. Underneath the words “Dr. Gildad 
MacCloodicus, M. D., Physician and Sur- 
geon,’’ some vandal hand had scrawled 
the words, “Undertaker at next corner; 
special rates to my patients.” Whirling 
quickly on his heel, Dr. MacCloodicus cast 
a quick glance at the window of the Mul- 
timillionaires’ Club. There, as he had 
foreseen, he saw the mocking face of the 
president of the club, his deadly rival, Dr. 
Asaph Glupp. Grouped around him were 
the first, second and third vice-presidents, 
the secretary, treasurer, and the entire 
Board of Governors of this most fashion- 
able and wealthy club. Sneers and grins 
of derision decked their faces. With but 
one word Dr. MacCloodicus entered his 
door. That one word was this: 

“Hah! I will be revenged! Think 
not ye can tread on the tail of a Mac- 
Cloodicus with impunity, ye stall-fed 
plutocrats! My origin may have been 
humble, but my spirit is haughty. Be- 
ware, ye churls!” 


Cuapter II 
For years Dr. Gildad MacCloodicus 


had struggled upward in his chosen pro- | 


fession, but at each step his progress had 
been fought by his deadly rival, Dr. 


Asaph Glupp. For this there was a reason. 
You are right: she was a woman, the 
beautiful widow Guggensteiner, for whose 
love both sighed. 

Not wisely, but truthfully, did Dr. 
MacCloodicus circulate the tale that 
Dr. Glupp, to be rid of the late Mr, 
Guggensteiner, had been guilty of mal- 
practice, for the villain Glupp had, indeed, 
taken advantage of a stiff neck that the 
wealthy Guggensteiner had caught while 
sitting on the top row of seats of the 
Yankees’ grandstand, and on the plea 
that it was necessary to oil his roller bear- 
ings, had severed his head from his body, 
replacing it wrongside in front, so that 
when the innocent patient tried to look 
at his own vest buttons, he wrung his 
own neck. : 

“Suicide,” said Dr. Glupp. 

“Villainy,” said Dr. MacCloodicus. 


CuaptTer III 


Well did Dr. MacCloodicus know that 
to retain a place in the estimation of the 
dashing widow he must keep up appear- 
ances. To the world he seemed a pros- 
perous man, but Dr. Asaph Glupp knew 
the truth. He knew that Gildad Mac- 
Cloodicus was on the verge of ruin, and 
had been for many years. He knew his 
superb house was a bluff. In truth, Dr. 
MacCloodicus was mortgaged up to the 
chin, and the slightest push would sink 


‘ him beneath the financial wave forever. 


It was to give him the final push that the 
black-hearted Glupp had inscribed the 
hateful words on Dr. MacCloodicus’ sign. 

“That will settle his hash,” said Dr. 
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Glupp, with a scornful laugh as he turned 
away from the window. “What’ll you 
have, fellows, Scotch or rye?’ 

“Scotch,” said the first vice-president 
waggishly, and all laughed at this sally, 
for Dr. MacCloodicus was a Scot. 


CHAPTER IV 
In less than an hour and a quarter the 

















Utiered in a hoarse tone 


“Cursesl’’ 


glasses of liquor were on the table before 
the conspirators, and Dr. Glupp had just 
raised his glass, with the toast, “May 
Dr. MacCloodicus go to the demnition 
bow-wows!” when one of the gaily-dressed 
pages appeared, bearing a letter, which 
he laid before Dr. Glupp. 

“A letter for you, sir,” he said. 

Dr. Glupp took up the letter. 

“Probably a check from one of my 
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wealthy patients,” he said lightly, but 
when he had opened the envelope and had 
glanced at the letter, his face turned 
chalky white, and his hand trembled. 
The secretary of the club took the letter 
from his hand and read it. 

“Dr. Asaph Glupp, M. D.,’” he read 
aloud. ‘“‘ ‘Dear sir:—You are a lobster. 
In my opinion you are also a diplocated 
ornithorinchus.’ ” 

‘‘Hah!”’ cried the treasurer of the club, 
“methinks that is an insult!” 

‘Read on,” commanded the first vice- 
president, seeing that Glupp was unfit 
to put the motion. 

‘ ‘Therefore,’.”” continued the secretary, 
““T challenge you to mortal combat. 
My honor must be revenged for the nasty 
slam you gave me on my sign. And as 


Z I noted that you were aided and abetted 


by the executive officers and Board of 
Governors of your club, in meeting assem- 
bled according to the by-laws made and 
provided, I consider myself equally- in- 
sulted by the entire club of which you 
are a member. I therefore challenge the 
first, second and third vice-presidents, the 
secretary and treasurer, the Board of 
Governors, the House Committee, the 
resident and non-resident members, the 
honorary members and the life members 
and the waiting list. Weapons, swords. 
Yours very truly, Gildad MacCloodicus, 
M. D.’” 

For a full minute there was silence. 
Every face blanched. 

“We must fight,” said the treasurer 
finally. “Do any of you fellows know how 
to use a sword?” 

“No,” came the chorus. 

“Gentlemen,” said Glupp firmly, “we 


must learn to use swords. What’ll you 
have?” 

Without hesitation came the unanimous 
response: 

“Rye!” 


CHAPTER V 

It was dawn. Dr. MacCloodicus was 
already on the duelling ground. The 
seconds had chosen City Hall Park, which 
at dawn is deserted except for a few hun- 
dred persons. On the buildings around 
the Park hung great banners bearing the 
words: 

“Don’t Miss It! Greatest Scrap of the 














Age! Dr. MacCloodicus, the world- 
renowned surgeon, versus the entire mem- 
bership of the Multimillionaires’ Club. 
City Hall Park, at Dawn, a.m. Admission 
ten cents,” 

As the multitudes began to assemble, 
Dr. MacCloodicus and his seconds were 
arranging the fifty swords he expected 
to use in the mortal combat with the four 
hundred and twenty-five millionaires. All 
night they had been busy grinding the 
sword points and edges to razor sharp- 
ness, and they now carefully dipped them 
in antiseptic liquid, and arranged them 
in rows on the City Hall steps. A hun- 
dred assistant surgeons in white aprons 
stood by with lint and bandages. But 
Dr. MacCloodicus was calm. 

Just as the sun arose above the post- 
office the entire membership and waiting 
list of the Multimillionaires Club arrived 
in Fifth Avenue stages, which had been 
hired for the occasion. As they disem- 
barked they formed in line and marched 
onto the field of honor singing, as in one 
voice, the club rallying cry: 


“There was an old man named Bill; 
He lived at the top of a hill; 
He e€ 
Got drunk in October 
And he never got sober, 
And I don’t think he ever will!” 


“Gentlemen, are you ready?” asked 
Dr. MacCloodicus’ second. 

- “We are,’ shouted the opponents of 
Dr. MacCloodicus. 

“Then,” said Dr. MacCloodicus, “‘let 
the first victim take his place.” 

Without a word Dr. Glupp stepped 
forward and saluted. In a moment the 
two rivals were face to face, stripped to 
their underwear, swords in hands. 

“Play ball!” cried the umpire. 

Instantly there was a flash of swords, 
a cry, and Dr. Glupp lay bleeding on the 
sod. The surgeons rushed forward and 
carried him to one side, but before they 
had deposited him, the first vice-president 
lay wounded where Dr. Glupp had fallen. 

“Give me another sword,” said Dr. 
MacCloodicus. 

It is useless to harrow the feelings of 
the reader with more details of the awful 
fight. One by one the executive officers, 
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the Board of Governors, the House Com- 
mittee, the resident and non-resident 
members, the honorary and life members 
and the waiting list of the Multimillion- 
aires’ Club fell before the deft sword of 
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“That will settle hts hash,’ said Dr. Glupp, 
with a scornful laugh 
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Dr. Gildad MacCloodicus. Four hundred 
and twenty-five in all fell before him that 
day at dawn, before he put on his gar- 
ments. ; 

“You have the list of names?’ he said 
to his secretary. 

“T have,” said the secretary. 
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It was noticed by the reporters who 
observed the combat from safe coigns of 
vantage on the roof of the City Hall that 
each and every opponent of Dr. Mac- 
Cloodicus was wounded in the same spot. 
In technical terms, each had received a 
short abdominal incision. So true was 
the hand of Dr. MacCloodicus that there 
was not the variation of an eighth of an 
inch between the location of one man’s 
wound and that of another. 

“My honor is vindicated,” said the 
doctor, and prepared to leave the field, 
but before he could do so the Board of 
Aldermen arrived in a body and presented 
him with the freedom of the city. Some 
considered this a token of respect, but 
others thought it a playful joke. 


CHAPTER VI 
Six hours later Dr. MacCloodicus sat 
in his office, and before him lay a pile of 
white papers, each eight inches long and 
five inches wide. At the top of each was 
printed this: 
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Dr. to Gildad MacCloodicus, M. D. 
090 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


DOCTOR MACCLOODICUS 


On each slip was written the date and 
the name of some member of the Multi- 
millionaires’ Club, and beneath the name 
of Dr. MacCloodicus was written this: 

“June 18—To removing one vermiform 
appendix, $500.00 

“Please remit.” 

“Four hundred and twenty-five times 
five hundred dollars is how much?” Dr. 
MacCloodicus asked his secretary. 

“Two hundred and twelve thousand, 
five hundred dollars,”’ said- the secretary. 

It will have been surmised by the in- 
telligent reader that Dr. MacCloodicus 
had, with his razor-sharp sword, per- 
formed an appendicitis operation on each 
of the officers and members of the Multi- 
millionaires’ Club. This was the truth. 
With a slight twist of his wrist he had 
removed each appendix as neatly ~as 
could be desired, securing thus both revenge 
and a competency. 


Cuapter VII 
“Two hundred and twelve thousand, 
five hundred dollars?”’ said Mrs. Guggen- 
steiner, and throwing her arms around 
the neck of Dr. MacCloodicus, she kissed 
him fondly. ‘Darling!’ she exclaimed. 
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HEN Major Worth, the owner 

of the Brentwood Plantation, 
descended the gangway of the 
little steamer “Belle of the 
Bends,” on a bright spring morning, he 
was followed by a slender, almond-eyed, 
young Chinaman, clad, apparently, in a 
suit of exquisitely clean blue linen pa- 
jamas. From beneath a tiny skull cap 
a long and glossy queue fell almost to his 
heels. : 

“Tt seems almost too good to be true. 
Where’d you find him?”: Mrs. Worth 
asked. 

“Working in a laundry in the city. He 
was willing enough to come, and let me 
name his wages. Seems a real good fellow. 
This lady is Mrs. Worth, your mistress, 
Hop Sing,” he added, turning to his pro- 
tege. 

The young Chinaman grinned, and his 
slanting black eyes twinkled. Instead of 
the mask-like stolidity of most of his race 
his yellow face fairly beamed with intelli- 
gence and good humor. 

“I’m sure I shall like him, he looks so 
meat and pleasant,” was the lady’s 
verdict. 

Delighted with his employers, and his 
brightening prospects, Hop Sing arrived 
happily at the big plantation house, little 
dreaming that there was to be enacted 
the tragedy of his hitherto uneventful 
life. His box deposited in a tiny attic 
room, he at once put the sadly neglected 
kitchen and pantry into a state of immacu- 
late cleanness and order that it had never 
known under African rule. When, in 
the evening, neat and smiling, he appeared 
before his mistress and inquired, “What 
wantee cook?’’ that nervous lady awaited 
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results with fear and trembling. She 
dared not hope for too much. But an 
exquisitely cooked meal was. served by 
the deft and soft-footed Chinaman. What 
a relief from the sullen and lumbering 
mountain of darkness who left the prem- 
ises at night without “cleaning up.” 

Mrs. Worth and Pauline, the daughter, 
exchanged a joyful glance, and laid their 
heads upon their pillows.that night. with 
thankful hearts, in the blessed assurance 
that they could rest in peace until it was 
time to rise. 

In the days that followed, Hop Sing 
proved himself to be indeed a domestic 
treasure. Cheerful, active, willing, regular 
as clock work, and seemingly as tireless, 
he was astir early and late. Mrs. Worth 
found occasion each day to rejoice at 
her freedom from insolent and ungrateful 
negro servants. “It’s too good to last, 
I’m afraid,” she often sighed. “I’m 
afraid something will happen!” And 
something did. 

It was on the Saturday following his 
arrival at Brentwood, that Hop Sing 
first beheld Lallah, the pretty quadroon 
daughter of “Aunt Ellen,” the stout, old, 
colored laundress. Lallah was pretty, 
but the cross of her existence was her hair; 
although glossy and curling, it was, un- 
fortunately, rather thin, and try as she 
would, it was impossible to achieve a 
correct “French twist,” “Psyche knot,” 
or “Grecian braid’’ such as Miss Pauline 
wore, and Lallah was disconsolate. ‘“‘Fawlse 
ha’r cos’ money,” her mother informed her, 
when she expressed her desire for more 
hair, “And gals as won’t wuk mus’ do 
without sich truck.” 

Curiosity concerning the “yaller chiney 
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man” that ‘Miss Maddie had cookin’ for 
her,” caused both Aunt Ellen and her 
daughter to appear at the house earlier 
than usual on this fatal Saturday morning. 
While her mother delivered the freshly 
ironed clothes, with the usual excuses for 
the missing articles, Lallah, with the free- 
dom of her race, tripped into the kitchen 
to gratify her curiosity concerning Hop 
Sing. Seating herself upon the edge of 
the spotless kitchen table, balancing upon 
the toe of one high-heeled slipper, she 
began a voluble and giggling conversa- 
tion, asking innumerable questions, to 
which the young Chinaman returned shy 
and timid answers, his slanting eyes 
stealing glances of wonder and admiration 
at her trim figure, pretty face, and lus- 
trous eyes. He had seen few women, 
even of his own race, and the pretty and 
vivacious quadroon was a revelation to 
him. As he moved about his work, her 
glance espied the long and glossy queue 
he possessed, and wonder, admiration and 
envy in turn consumed her. 

“My goodness!” she exclaimed, with 
the utmost freedom, ‘‘you has sure got 
long hair for a man.” 

“No velly long,” 
modestly. 

“Seems like it would be a bother when 
you cook,” was Lallah’s next remark. 

“No hurt, tie him up,” Hop Sing told 
her as he pattered about. 

“Tt looks like a snake,” Lallah giggled. 
“An’ seems a yard an’ a ha’f long. Shore 
is funny for a man.” 

“No funny. All Chinamans samee,” 
was Hop Sing’s reply. 

With true African disregard of time, 
Lallah continued idly chatting, unable 
to take her covetous eyes from the fasci- 
nating braid, and not until Aunt Ellen, 
herself, appeared in the doorway with the 
command, “Git offen dat table an’ hep 
me wid dese baskits,” could she tear 
herself away. 

Absorbed in his duties, and always busy, 
Hop Sing would probably have never 
dreamed of progressing beyond the most 
respectful admiration, in regard to Lallah, 
had she so willed it. But it was soon 
apparent to all observers that she seemed 
desirous of adding the young Celestial 
to her long list of admirers. Her first 


Hop Sing replied 
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move was ‘the request for the position of 
housemaid, which she had hitherto re- 
fused to consider. With some misgivings, 
Mrs. Worth finally agreed, reassuring her- 
self with the thought that no harm would 
come of a silly flirtation, after all, if 
Lallah encouraged Hop Sing. That she 
did was only too evident, for every 
moment she could filch from her duties, 
she spent in lively conversation and gay 
badinage with her fellow-servant. Like 
all colored girls, Lallah insisted upon 
going home each night, and upon Hop 
Sing devolved the duty and pleasure of 
seeing her safely to her door. His sus- 
ceptible heart, already filled with admiring 
interest, was soon aflame, and his undis- 
guised devotion to the pretty quadroon 
soon became a source of amusement to 
all who witnessed it, both black and white, 
and all, apparently, regarded it as a joke. 

One morning Lallah failed to appear 
at the “Big House” at the usual hour, and 
Hop Sing cast many anxious glances from 
door and window as he pattered about 
his duties, but the morning passed, and . 
still the girl did not come, or send any 
explanation of her absence. ‘“Mebbee 
sick,’ Hop Sing was heard to mutter, as 
he assisted Pauline to put the house in 
order. “Me go see, velly soon.” But 
in the early afternoon, while he was still 
busy, Aunt Ellen puffed into the yard and 
house, literally swelling with indignation. 

“T ’clare to gracious, Miss Maddie,” 
she gasped as she fell into a chair on the. 
veranda, where the two ladies were seated. 
“Dat gal am ’bout ter run me plum crazy 
wid her doin’s.” 

“What's the matter, Aunt Ellen? 
What’s happened to Lallah?” mother and ° 
daughter asked with one voice. 

“Ter think a gal ov mine ud do datter 
way! Hit am plum disgraceful!’ wailed 
Aunt Ellen, fanning herself with her blue 
checked apron. “I’d wear ’er out ef I cud, 
but-I can’t now.” 

“Well, what is it, Aunt Ellen? What 
about Lallah?” Pauline questioned anx- 
iously. 

“T never knowed no more about it dan 
you, Miss Maddie,” declared the old 
woman. “She ain't tole me a _ thing. 
Las’ night, when she cum home, she tell 
dat Chinyman ‘goodnight’ at de do’, 
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an’ skips into her own room, and goes 
ter dressin’ up. D’reckly she calls dat lil’ 
Nancy, the gal I’se tuck ter raise, ter cum 
an’ he’p her. I yere ’em a gigglin’ an’ a 
laffin’, but I ain’t payin’ no ’tention. Jes’ 
den the preacher, he draps in, an’ befo’ 
long dat yaller Alf Snowden follers, but 
I think he’s jest a callin’ on Lallah, and 
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me none! Got it frum Hop Sing; he 
gimme his pigtail!’ ” 

“What!”’ shrieked Mrs. Worth, while 
Pauline exclaimed, “That was what she 
was after all the time! Poor Hop Sing, 
she fooled him into giving her his beloved 
queue. But go on, and finish your story, 
Aunt Ellen! What happened last night?’ 
































“Cutlee hair—cuttee off—no go China—no wantee live, me wantee die!’ 


never s’picion nothin’. But Miss Maddie, 
lemme tell yer, what dat gal had done,” 
and Aunt Ellen’s eyes, already red as a 
terrapin’s from suppressed indignation, 
fairly bulged from her head, as she leaned 
forward and announced: “De night befor’ 
Laliah, she starts ter meetin’ wid her ha’r 
in a ball bigger’n yourn, Miss Pauline, 
and yer all knows she ain’t got no ha’r, 
hardly. ‘What dat?’ I say. ‘Whar ’d yer 
git dat ha’r? Fawlse ha’r cos’ money!’ I 
sez. ‘Dis didn’t,’ she sez, “didn’t cos’ 


“T wus dat mad, I cud ov wore ’er out, 
ef I cud got ’er, but befo’ I cud git up 
outen my cheer, she skips out de do’. 
Well, as I wus a sayin’, de preacher an’ 
Alf, dey bofe draps in las’ night, an’ I 
don’t s’spect nothin’ tall. I bresh up 
de flo’ an puts on a clean apron, an’ sets 
down ter talk. The fust thing I knows, 
Lallah walks in all drest up in dat white 
dress of yourn, Miss Pauline, wid white 
shoes and gloves on, an’ she has her ha’r 
in a big ball wid dat poor Chineyman’s 
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plait, an’ a long white veil and flowers 
all a stickin’ in hit. She jes’ smiles and 
fans hersef, an’ Alf gits up grinning, an’ 
stan’s by ’er, an’ den de preacher, he 
gits up an sez ter ’em, ‘Air yo’ all ready?’ 
dey bofe say, ‘Yas, sir, we’sready.’ ‘Yere’s 
de licenses,’ Alf sez. I wuz dat s’prised, 
I jes’ sot dar, wid my mouf open, and my 
eyes nigh a poppin’ outen my head, and 
befo’ I knowed what dey wus a doin’, 
dey wus married, Miss Maddie!’ She 
paused to regain her breath, and wipe 
the perspiration from her streaming face. 

The next moment, she would have 
leaped from her seat had it been possible 
with her two hundred pounds of flesh. 
A shrill, blood-curdling shriek rent the 
air, just behind her, frightening the 
excited old woman almost out of her senses. 

Anxious to learn the cause of Lallah’s 
absence, Hop Sing had noiselessly fol- 
lowed Aunt Ellen through the house, and 
just behind her, hidden by the door, he 
had eagerly listened, as.she told her story. 
Frantic with anger and grief, he sprang 
forward, dashed his large white cap to 
the floor, and clutched wildly at the 
remains of the queue he had sacrificed 
upon the altar of love. “She say she mally 
me, makee me cuttee off,” he wailed. 
“She foolee me—mally nigger!’ 

“Never mind, Hop Sing, I wouldn’t 
care,” soothed Pauline, struggling between 
laughter and indignation at Lallah’s 
heartless treachery. 

“She orter be kilt fer doin’ him dat 
away,” snorted Aunt Ellen. “Dat barber 
man’s shore got his hands full, I knows 
he’s gwine ter beat her!” 

With hands still clutching his cherished 
“pigtail” Hop Sing sprang down the 
steps, raced to the gate, and to the con- 
sternation of the three startled women, 
his blue garments disappeared down the 
river road, his voice wailing, “Cuttee 
hair—cuttee off—no go China—no wantee 
live, me wantee die!’ 

“He’s going to kill himself! Stop him 
somebody, for mercy’s sake! Oh, where 
is the Major?” shrieked Mrs. Worth, 
on the verge of hysterics. 

Fortunately at that moment the Major, 
himself, appeared at the gate, returning 
from a ride over the plantation. Pauline 
sped down the walk, and quickly explained 
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the situation, and Hop Sing’s suicidal 
intentions. Waving his hand to his wife, 
the Major shouted reassuringly: Don’t 
worry, Maddie, it will be all right, I’ 
bring him back with me!” Wheeling 
quickly about he settled himself in the 
saddle, and gave “Black Bob”’ the reins. 

“A Chinaman’s queue is a sacred thing 
to him,’’ remarked Pauline as she rejoined 
her mother. ‘To be without one is con- 
sidered a mark of disgrace in China.” 

In less than five minutes Major Worth 
had reached the river and anxiously 
scanned the banks up and down, in search 
of Hop Sing; near the landing, where the 
bank was high and shelving, from a recent 
cavein, lay the trunk of an immense tree 
left there by the receding waters. Upon 
it, the picture of despair, sat the basely 
deceived and unhappy Chinaman. 

“Why, hello, Hop!” shouted the Major, 
“what are you doing down here?” he 
asked with affected surprise. ‘“Any- 
thing wrong?” “Lallah mally nigger!” 
wailed Hop Sing, “Say she mally me, me 
cuttee hair, mally nigger, me no tailee, 
no can go backee China!’’ 

‘Well, I wouldn’t take on so, Hop,” 
his master advised him kindly. 

“No wantee live, no tailee, no go 
China—mally nigger!” Hop repeated with 
anguished accents, and suspecting the 
Major’s purpose, he sprang up, and 
rushed to the top of the shelving bank, 
uttering a shrill cry, he leaped high in the 
air, and with a loud splash, struck the 
placid waters of the Mississippi. 

“Stop that, you infernal idiot!’ yelled 
the Major, ‘What ails you?” Flinging 
himself from the saddle he rushed to the 
bank and peered anxiously over. After 
staring a few moments at the struggling 
figure below he staggered backward, and 
burst into a roar of laughter. Hop Sing 
had narrowly escaped impaling himself 
upon a sharp snag that projected from the 
water. His loose jacket had caught upon 
it and the stout linen holding him fast, 
he was unable to extricate himself. 

‘Just keep still, you idiot, I’ll have you 
out in a jiffy,” the Major called, when 
he regained his voice. A small canoe was 
tied up near the landing, and jumping into 
it the master paddled around to where 
the luckless Chinaman was helplessly sus- 
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pended. Having released and landed the 
would-be. suicide once more on terra 
firma, the Major ordered him to mount 
behind him. Hop Sing meekly obeyed, and 
the journey home was made in silence. En- 
tering by the rear, the Major conducted 
Hop to his room under the eaves, and 
helped him into dry garments. “We'll 
excuse you tonight, Hop, and I’ll buy you 
another ‘pigtail, if that will help any. Lie 
down and rest and you'll be all right in 
the morning,” his master said kindly. 
Closing the door, Major Worth quietly 
turned the key and descended the stairs, 
at the foot of which Mrs. Worth and 
Pauline waited anxiously. ‘He’s all right 
now, I guess,” he said in answer to their 
eager questions, and told them of what 
had happened at the river. “But I think 
he’ll get over it all right now,” he concluded. 

But the Major was mistaken. Hop 
Sing had been too deeply wounded, and 
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in spite of his master’s precautions his 
room was empty next morning. With the 
instinct of a wounded animal to hide from 
the human eye, he made his way to a de- 
serted cabin, far down the river, where 
he remained alone for several days. But 
when the Major, learning of his where- 
abouts, visited the cabin, he found it 
deserted. Long afterwards he learned 
that the Chinaman had slipped on board 
the ‘‘Belle of the Bends” one night when 
the little steamer touched at the pianta- 
tion landing. When or where he left the 
boat no one knew, and all trace of him was 
lost. But the Major is still searching 
for him, and has offered many rewards 
for news of Hop Sing, while Mrs. Worth, 
again obliged to rely on the services of a 
“colored lady,” lives in the oft-expressed 
hope that she will some day behold the 
cheerful countenance of her treasured 
Chinese cook. 
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A “Suggestion” to the Country Editor by the Old-Time Missouri Rhymer 


CHARLES CoLLINs BOLAND 


|F you have a bit of news, send it in; 
’ £ Or a joke that will amuse, send it in. 


A story that is true 


An incident that’s new 


We want to hear from you! 


Never mind about your style. 


Send it in. 
Send it in! 


If it’s only worth the while, send it in. 
Of those crops that all amaze— 

Of tre t erries “neighbors” raise 

Of a x«<.ion you would praise—send it in. 


Of some patient labor done—send it in; 
Of -. fallen brother won, send it in. 

Of a master who can teach 

Truth beyond the average reach 

Of a noble, glowing speech, send it in. 


Will your story make us laugh? Send it in. 
Send along a photograph. Send it in. 
When out fishing, send a note 

Of the things you catch afloat 


Or the good times on the boat. 


Send it in. 





























In the Desert 


By B. M. CONNOR 


‘THE heat waves dance upon the dunes— 
The rigid dunes of smoking sand. 
The hot wind whistles little tunes; 
The dust whirls in a saraband. 


And not a tree from sky to sky— 
No, not one cloud goes drifting by! 


There is but one hand’s breadth of shade 
Beneath the spiny cactus leaf, 

But there in cunning ambuscade 
The steel-eyed rattler holds him chief. 


I see a lake flanked round with trees 
That bend their branches in the breeze. 


I follow phantoms till I fall 
Beneath the never-ceasing sun, 

Upon the waste a heap a-sprawl. 
Ah God, will day be never done? 


Above my head, a ghastly crew, 
The buzzards circle in the blue. 


They patient float around, around, 
Nor ever leave me night nor noon. 
Their wings make a soft and silken sound; 
Above them floats a pallid moon. 


Why do they watch so eagerly? 
Good God, the fiends wait here for me! 


The sky burns like a flame blood-red. 
The sun strikes like a dripping blade; 
The buzzards circle o’er my head— 
An honest man would be afraid. 


Yet one shade e’er hangs over me— 
The shadow of the gallows-tree! 
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HE doctor shook his head. 
“You mustn’t expect 
any such radical change. 
The fever must run its 
course—and he hasn’t 
a very rugged consti- 
tution.” 

“You will let him 
stay here?” 

“Tt would hardly be safe to move him 
now.” 

A look of relief came into her face. 
“Oh! I am so glad—I was afraid—” 

“It would have been easier, perhaps 
better, to send him away—if we had 
known in time,’’ the doctor reminded her. 
“Now go slowly—he doesn’t need you 
yet—leave him to the nurse, and save 
yourself for the long convalescence.” 

She smiled faintly. ‘I want to do it all.” 

“T know. Your enthusiasm is attrac- 
tive—and foolish. You can use your 
head now, there’ll be work enough for 
your hands later.” 

The physician knew well what problems 
this illness left her to solve, and tried 
to point the easiest way. It was just an 
ordinary case, the like of which he was 
always meeting, but the human side 
never failed to appeal to him along with 
the scientific. 

His good-bye held hope and encourage- 
ment, and the girl—she was little more— 
closed the door and turned back into the 
room. Somewhat mechanically she 
watched the departure of the physician, 
then she stepped softly to the door of the 
sick room. But the patient had fallen 
asleep, and his nurse held up a warning 
finger. Constance nodded and turned 
away silently, though in her heart she 
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rebelled at this ruling power whose skill 
she envied. It hurt her that others could 
do more easily and deftly what she longed 
to do. 

Half-heartedly she took up her sewing, 
but the fresh young face drooped as she 
worked, All her thought was concen- 
trated on that still, fever-plagued form 
in. the room beyond. It was the one 
place where she longed to be—quick to 
anticipate, eager to serve—but there 
better judgment, and destiny in the shape 
of a quiet, capable nurse, told her she 
must not be. She was maddened by her 
uselessness until Dr. North’s words re- 
curred to her. Ah, yes! the physician 
was right—there was plenty to occupy 
her, after all—the problem of ways and 
means could not be denied. 

“A long convalescence,” she said, un- 
consciously speaking aloud. ‘That will 
mean the loss of David’s position, no 
income, and a cancelled bank-book, “I 
must see—” Her work slipped idly into 
her lap, and she gave herself up to the 
perplexing question. Her forces were 
marshalled slowly and with care. She 
weighed and appraised without reverence 
or discrimination—even frowning at a 
set. of Ruskin in full Morocco bindings. 
It represented his last gift to her and 
had been treasured as a household god, 
but it suddenly assumed the role of a 
wild extravagance as she mentally figured 
what its value could have brought in 
comfort to him. 

“Well, I’ll manage somehow,” she con- 
cluded. “You'll have to let me be the 
wage-earner for a time, David.” 

There was a touch of old New England 
determination in her face as she rose and 
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put away her work. It was quite dark 
now, and the soft brown tones of the 
pretty room had faded to an even gray- 
ness. She lighted the lamp and turned 
to draw the shades but paused, arrested 
by the sunset flame that still burned 
dimly in the western sky. While she 
watched, the color faded and the arc 
lights of the city sprang forth one by 
one and then in sudden brilliant flares. 


The girl raised 

the windowand ‘ 1% J 
drew a deep of ee 
breath- of the Uxe 3 
clear February roy le 
air. She was : 5 he 
caught by. the - } 
witchery of the an i 
hour and it was £3 


not until a 
sound from 
the sick room — 
roused her that *\ 
she turned back 
again to the “4 
lamp-lit table. . <' 
During the « 
weeks that * 
followed Con- 
stance realized 
more and more 2 
fully what av 
long siegetheirs ‘, > 
was to be and, 
after the sus- 
pense of the 
crisis was over, 
made plans and 
arrangements 
with an energy 
that surprised 
her. At first, 
as the slow re- 
covery began, in the joy of being to- 
gether again with their home to them- 
selves, she successfully hid from him the 
rueful facts of their depleted stores and 
skillfully led him away whenever he neared 
the truth. Then came the day when he 
would be put off no longer, and she had 
to show him the debit side of their accounts. 
She had a bad half hour with him when 
he learned the loss of his position, -but 
she met his discouragement bravely. 
“No, no—my hand is on the tiller 
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“The girl raised the window and drew a deep breath of the 
clear February air” 











now,” she protested stoutly, “and I 
promise to make port. Your work at 
present is getting well, and you'll not 
have time for anything else.” 

She would not tell him what course she 
had presumed, and he had not the strength 
to question much, but she came in one 
afternoon glowing with eagerness. 

“The day is saved, David!” Laughing 
she threw herself down by his couch. 
“Listen, dear.” 

Constance told her story 
slowly, softening the details, 
and making merry over the 
parts she knew would grieve 
him most. ‘And so,” she 
concluded gaily; “your wife 
is a titled lady, commissioned 
and salaried—how’s that? 
Boy, salute the secretary 

“- of Martin Lariat, at your 


service!”’ 
| The man’s 
thin face grew 
a grave. “Ah, 
xs no, Constance 
— —not that!” 
“Objections 


~. all over-ruled, 
~ Mi’lord—I’ll 
listen to none.” 


em = i= David Lloyd 
= ..._ Shook his head. 
—~~—=~" “Something 


Ss will come up. 
I can’t have 
you doing 
that.” 

“Tt won’t be 
hard. And he 
was so nice 
about taking 
me back—I’m 
an old married woman now, you know,” 
she coaxed, “but he didn’t seem to mind 
in the least. Luckily for me, my succes- 
sors haven’t been very satisfactory.” 

“Martin Lariat’s—only seven months 
since you left there!—I had thought to 
care for you a little longer than that, 
Constance.” 

She was all tenderness then. “Don’t, 
dear! It is only for a little while—and— 
we must live somehow.” 

That was his first conscious grasp of 
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the imperativeness of their circumstances, 
and he turned his face to the wall to hide 
the bitterness of the wormwood. 

She waited in silence, all the bright 
enthusiasm gone now that his eyes 
were no longer upon her. Though she 
knew it not, her pain was greater than 
his, for it was in her nature to bear un- 
complainingly what she shrank from 
tendering others. 

Lloyd covered his deeper emotion under 
a weak pride. “Think what will be said!” 

It was an axiom hateful to her, but she 
turned it to a sick man’s fancy and an- 
swered quietly: “That doesn’t matter, 
David—people will say—anything.” 

“And your family, too, Constance!’’ 

A perplexed frown drew her brows 
together, and she gave a little amused 
laugh. “Mother, I suppose, will be a 
little unmanageable at first, but I’m not 
worrying about that.”” Then she slipped 
her arms about him ‘and made him look 
at her. “You mustn’t feel that way about 
it, dear. I’m not -going away forever, 
you know. Every evening—and late 
afternoons sometimes—we can be together. 
And when you area little stronger you 
can work at your plans all the time I am 
gone—why, David, perhaps this will 
prove a blessing in disguise and bring you 
forth the greatest architect of them all!’ 

Her voice and touch were almost 
maternal as she coaxed and pleaded with 
him. She seemed unconscious that he 
failed to respond and gave her no help. 
In their changed positions she had entirely 
lost sight of the personal, nor was she 
worn enough to heed the call of the 
physical. Indeed there seemed nothing 
too great for her to do in service of him. 
Her devotion was touching—almost pa- 
thetic—it was so childlike, yet withal, so 
womanly. 

It was quite dark before she rose from 
her knees beside him, having at last 
won her way. Her husband, tired by 
his long argument, fell asieep while she 
busied herself with the tea things. She 
was conscious of an amused sense of 
having gained indulgence for a petty 
caprice, but a quick perception of humor 
was always her saving grace, and she 
smiled fondly down at Lloyd as she 
passed him with a tray of dishes. 
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In a short time Constance grew so 
accustomed to the familiar routine of 
her office work and fell so easily into 
forgotten habits that the brief period 
of her marriage seemed more like a dream 
than a reality. But when, on coming 
home at night, she suited herself to the 
dual role of housekeeper and nurse the 
dream became a very actual reality. 
Lloyd, as he grew stronger, tried to help 
her in little ways, but he seemed to have 
small knack at such things and they 
had many a laugh together over his 
blunders. . 

By spring. Dr. North gave his patient 
permission to return to work. Lloyd 
received this news with enthusiasm, but 
two weeks of futile searching after a 
position told on him so heavily that 
Constance was alarmed and insisted that 
he wait a while longer. But it was the 
same story when he went again; he seemed 
to have no reserve with which to meet 
discouragement, and the rebuffs that 
would have been a challenge to a stronger 
man broke his spirit. 

“Tt’s no use, Girl—I’m too plainly a 
typhoid. Nobody wants half a man.” 

Constance was in despair as she saw 
him sink deeper and deeper into des- 
pondency, but she bent all the strength 
of her young womanhood to rally his 
flagging courage. 

“T believe it is this enervating weather, 
David,” she told him one night when 
she was trying to cheer him. “Don’t 
go any more just now—work on your 
plans here at home, and something will 
come. I'll keep my place through the 
summer, and we'll get along, somehow. 
Don’t be so indigo, dear.” 

Constance was a loving woman, not 
a student of human nature, else she would 
have seen her error. Her loyal heart 
had no knowledge of the narcotic she was 
offering him. 

The heat of mid-summer found the 
wife drooping, and brought a sharp 
protest from her mother. 

“You'll be a wreck, Constance. There 
is no sense in your working so—he is 
twice as strong as you are.” 

“Mother!” 

“T can’t help it, child—it just breaks 
my heart to see things as they are.” 
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“Things will be better some day. Just 
now they can’t be helped,” she protested. 

“Tt’s lucky you have no children, 
Constance.” 

She colored quickly. She was tired of 
making excuses for Lloyd—why couldn’t 
they take her loyalty for granted and not 
weary her so? “Oh! I don’t know—we’d 
manage somehow.” 

“Wel” Maternal indignation grew. 
“You would, you mean, Constance.” 





“7 here is no sense in your working so—he ts 
twice as strong as you are”’ 


“Well!” Her tired eyes held gentle 
reproach. “I’d not be the first woman to 
do that, mother,” she answered softly. 

Alone, she faced the truth. Ill health 
and continued disappointment had worked 
like a blight through her husband’s 
character, deadening his sensibilities and 
poisoning their life. What had seemed 
such a sacrifice from her and won love’s 
protest but a short time before was now 
accepted without comment. He had 
grown accustomed to this daily giving of 
herself in the necessary struggle for their 
existence and he ceased to resent or deplore 
it. They came to her gradually, these 
perceptions that hurt her so, and she let 
the torrid heat play havoc with her 
vitality: while she sought the touchstone. 
She surrendered her illusions grudg- 
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ingly. “Life cannot be so cruel,” she 
insisted; “there would be no justice in 
such heavy payment, even for a flower 
as sweet.” Was happiness only a decoy 
to bring one into thraldom, must every 
dancer pay the fiddler an hundredfold 
regardless of broken strings? “No, no!” 
Her resentment was eager, passionate. 
It was not so much for her own case she 
sought as for belief in the sweetness of 
life. She took new interest in her fellow- 
workers, even searched the faces of 
passers-by for some record of their his- 
tory—could they all be paying for flowers 
that had died in the budding? 

“You get so tired, perhaps we had 
better break “up here,” Lloyd said to her 
once. 

Surprised by his thought of her, so 
rarely present now, she looked up quickly. 
“Why—what other way is there than 
this, David?’’ she asked uncertainly. “I 
thought yca hated boarding!” 

“T do, of course—and we’re much 
more comfortable here—but I thought 
it might be best for a while. It’s for you 
to decide.” 

The indifference of his last words left 
a sting. The girl’s eyes fell, and for an 
instant their sight was blinded by quick, 
bitter tears. ‘Then we won’t make any 
change now,” was her low answer. 

Constance came home one night un- 
usually fagged. It had been a frightful 
day, suffocating and oppressive under a 
leaden sky heavy with gathering thunder 
clouds. Life and heart seemed burned 
out of everything—people drooped like 
poppies in a noon-day sun—even inani- 
mate objects looked wilted and dejected. 

The two flights of stairs seemed inter- 
minable to Constance as she toiled wearily 
up to their apartment, and she gave a 
sigh of complete exhaustion when she 
found that the stuffy air of the little 
rooms afforded her no relief. 

‘Heavens, what a day!’ Lloyd called 
out to her as he heard the door open. 

But she was tired of talking of the 
weather. Her whole day had seemed to 
pass in intermittent exchange of comment 
on the terrible heat, and the cool negligee 
of Lloyd’s appearance irritated her frayed 
nerves, so she sought escape in her own 
room. 
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There, to her startled fancy, the walls 
seemed to press about her, stifling her. 
She slipped off her limp gown that had 
been so fresh and tailored that morning 
and chose a flimsy silk kimona. There 
was a noticeable lack of personal interest 
in her movements; once, even on such 
a night, she would have deferred to 
Lloyd’s preference in the color and choice 
of her gown. A simple desire for comfort 
and freedom marked her now; even her 
pretty auburn hair showed the change, 
for it was done higher and more severely 
as being cooler and more dignified—while 
the girlish knot of ribbon had long ago 
disappeared. 

Lloyd spread a light lunch in the 
dining room and then walked restlessly 
up and down the hall, waiting for her. 

“T’m not coming, David—I couldn’t 
eat anything—don’t wait,” she called out 
as he passed her door. 

He stepped back. ‘“What’s the matter?” 

“Oh! nothing—just fagged.” 

“You didn’t use to feel it so,” he re- 
minded her, seeing the listlessness of her 
drooping figure as she sat on a shirtwaist 
box by the window, her head against the 


sill: ‘But you were with your mother 
then,” he added, feeling her incom- 
pleteness. 


“And had something to look forward 
to,” she might have said. 

She sat motionless for a long time after 
he went away, in a lethargy of mind and 
body. Now and then she raised her 
eyes to the sultry sky as though beseech- 
ing the deliberate rain. 

“T wonder why I didn’t go,” she mused, 
thinking of an evening invitation. Martin 
Lariat’s son was an old friend, true and 
above reproach. 

After all, why had she not gone? Any- 
thing would have been a relief to such 
dull unending sameness, such dual toler- 
ance and indifference. At first the idea 
had been repellent to her sensitive nature— 
yet at what had she rebelled—where was 
the actual wrong-doing either in the offer 
itself or the simple recreation that it 
promised? To what was she clinging— 
why not accept of the wayside sweetness? 
Other women— 

The storm broke at last and Constance 
let the refreshing rain fall on her white, 
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uplifted face, feeling a tingling relief in 
the coolness of the drops. She felt neither 
terror nor wonder at the intensity of the 
storm; if she had not been burned into 
submission by the intolerable heat of 
the day she could have answered the 
elements with like passion. It was not 
resignation but utter weariness that si- 
lenced her in her hour of rebellion. 

The following Sunday afternoon Dr. 
North found Constance alone on their 
diminutive veranda, swinging idly in the 
hammock—an unopened book in her lap. 

‘“‘Where’s Lloyd?” asked the doctor. 

“Gone for a walk.” 

“Why didn’t you go, too?” 





‘Swinging idly in the hammock—an unopened 
book in her lap”’ 


“T!—I’ve nothing left to walk on—I 
don’t believe I could cross the street.’ 

He frowned with disapproval at her 
tailored linen dress. ‘Where are all those 
witching things you used to ‘wear, Con- 
stance?” 

“Those are for quiet little stay-at- 
homes. I’m a working girl, sir.” 

“You are not working today.” 

“Oh, yes, I am—the hardest work of 
all—I’m gathering my forces.” She 
smiled at the phrase, mocking his profes- 
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sional manner. “What an old inquisitive 
you are!’ 

“You must stop this work of yours, 
Constance—it’s killing you.” 

She made a wry face. ‘Mother has 
been talking to you.” 

But the physician told no tales. “I 
mean it, child—you must give it up.” 

“How are we to live?”’ she asked simply. 

“On what Lloyd earns—he is strong 
enough now.” 

Her face paled a little, but she was 
too worn to struggle much. “The fever 
has left him spiritless,” she defended 
gently: “life is too hard for him.” 

“So it is for you—this sort of life.” 

“No, no!” she protested slightly im- 
patient. “And I’ll not be arraigned before 
the court on Sunday.” Leaning against 
the balustrade she looked down at the 
passers-by, keeping her face turned from 
him. 

But he caught the quaver in her voice 
and saw that she controlled herself. with 
difficulty. “Oh! I wish you were more 
like some women I know—and that they 
were more like you!” he burst forth at 
length. 

His air of exasperation brought -a 
responsive smile. “Can’t you find a more 
interesting topic of conversation?” 

North’s kindly, deep-set eyes were on 
her quizzically now. “No, child—I’m 
not half through with you yet. Are you 
going to do as I want you to?” 

The sudden appearance of Lloyd spared 
_ her an answer, and the physician covered 


her embarrassment with his hearty 
greeting. 
“Just in time, man—we have been talk- 
ing of you.” : 
“Yes?” Lloyd’s tone was somewhat 
indifferent. 


“And I’ve been prescribing for Con- 
stance,” North went on slowly. 

“For Constance!”’ 

“Yes—I am afraid she is pretty well 
used up.” 

David Lloyd turned wonderingly to 
his wife. She was still leaning against 
the balustrade, her face pale but quiet. 
Her deep gray eyes watched the two men 
curiously. A strange lethargy was upon 
her; she no longer desired to pity or to 
save, and she watched the little drama 
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before her as one who had no part in it, 
a listener by the merest chance. 

“T did not know—why has she not told 
me?” stammered Lloyd uncertainly: “I 
thought it -was this terrible heat.” 

“Perhaps it is—in part,” agreed the 
doctor; “but isn’t it about time you 
kept her at home?” 

David’s eyes were still on his wife. 
“How can she when—there is no one to 
care for her?” 


“No one?” repeated the physician 
slowly. 

“No one but a failure,’ came the dull 
response, 


“There are good failures, Lloyd.” 
“But I am not one of them. In the 
last analysis, I think you will find that 

‘coward’ suits me best.’’ 

Constance moistened her lips—she 
seemed about to cry out, but no’ sound 
came. 

“Well! not a very healthy minded sort 
of person to have around, are you? Cer- 
tainly not what this poor child needs. 
Come! we brought you through the 
fever for something better than that.” 

Lloyd stood silent, too proud to show 
what was in his heart, too grieved to 
answer. 

Dr. North watched him narrowly and, 
seeing how easily the latent manhood 
was touched, moved cautiously. ‘“Sup- 
pose I take Constance home with me for 


‘a while?” he suggested finally. 


Lloyd hesitated. ‘Perhaps it would 
be well. I—it is for her to say.” 

Constance smiled a little wistfully at 
the doctor, but her eyes said “no,” so he 
did not press his point. 

“All right, we’ll think of something else. 
Remember though—no more work in 
town.” 

Left alone, a certain restraint seemed 
to fall upon them. Constance straightened 
out the books and papers that had gath- 
ered during the day in the living room, 
and Lloyd, dropping into an arm-chair, 
propped his chin in his palms and watched 
his wife narrowly. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” he burst 
forth at length. 

“TJ—there’s nothing to tell—I am not 
ill. Don’t be so foolish, David.” 

“Dr. North never juggles with facts.” 











“T know—but he found me tired—and 


drew conclusions.” 

“You will do as he says about giving 
up the work?” 

There was a pause before she answered 
him. ‘No—my promise binds me through 
the summer.” 

“Whom did you promise?” 

“Mr. Lariat—and you.” 

“‘Constance!’’ 

“Well?” 

Their eyes met for the first time, but 
neither spoke—both were startled by the 
unexpected challenge. Constance paled a 
little and drew back, as a wave of pity 
swept over her—had she struck uncon- 
sciously where she had sought to comfort? 
She was very near to him then, all the 
old wistfulness in her face, but in his 
sudden abnegation Lloyd denied himself 
and the moment passed. 

“Never mind about me, David,” she 
said, turning quietly away;  “‘so long as 
the crew doesn’t mutiny I can still pilot.’’ 

Lloyd sat for hours silent and despondent 
in the big chair by the window. Night 
came on, the passers-by went straggling 
homeward, and the streets grew hushed. 
He heard Constance moving about for 
a while, then she, too, sought her rest, 
and all was still in the little flat—only 
the stars kept watch with him. The 
beauty of the sleeping city was lost upon 
Lloyd. Its quiet now meant but the 
gathering for a fresh onslaught on the 
morrow. Down there beneath that still- 
ness lay the seething vortex that had 
crushed his strength, and then tossed 
him, a bit of human flotsan, to the sport 
of the restiecs waves. 

He thought bitterly of Constance, and 
her sacrifice and of his own inefficiency. 
Her pictured face gleamed palely at him 
from where the street light shone in 
upon her photograph. ‘Some sad fate 
sent you my way, child,” he moaned. 
“Your life was happy until then.” 

It was sunrise before he grew exhausted, 
and even then the retellious heart seemed 
to struggle in his sleep. He was up and 
away before Constance appeared. She 
wondered a little at his absence, but 
busied herself about the house and at her 
usual hour went off to work, rightly 
guessing that Lloyd was already on the 
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march in the weary ranks of the unem- 
ployed. 

Men turned that day to look a second 
time at the well-dressed figure of David 
Lloyd as he pushed steadily on in his 
quest for work. There was something 
about the carriage of his tall, thin frame 
and the grave determined brown eyes 
that compelled attention and brought a 
softened negative from those of whom he 
sought. The day was long and tedious 
with a reward small in proportions to 
its toil, but Lloyd felt exultant that some- 
thing had been yielded him and, humbly 
grateful, carried his poor trophy home 
to Constance. 

Then began a strange life for the two— 
one in which they seldom met. Lloyd’s 
new employment was night work, and it 
often happened that he did not return 
until just as Constance was leaving for 
her day in town. There was scarcely 
time for a word then, and at night it 
would be the same—one task ended where 
the other began; thus, while continually 
reminded of the presence of each other, 
their actual lives were lived apart. 

But this forced separation checked the 
breach that was widening between them 
and laid bare their love. The long evenings 
grew appalling to Constance, and Lloyd’s 
quickened sensibilities felt with double 
keenness the loss of her companionship. 
His thought of her showed itself in the 
minute care he took about the house and 
in the countless trifling things done for 
her comfort. To the wife there was some- 
thing touching in this speech of deeds, 
and she found herself looking forward 
to her chance meetings with Lloyd in the 
hope of gaining courage to offer the for- 
giveness that was his. But the task 
grew more and more difficult and, after 
a few hurried inanities, they would pass 
on, both knowing that the half had not 
been said, yet lacking the strength to 
break through their barriers. 

Things went on in this way and summer 
dragged itself away. Coming in one 
evening more tired than usual, Constance 
found to her bitter disappointment that 
she was. too late to catch a glimpse of 
Lloyd. She threw down her hat and 
went listlessly through the hall to the 
dining room, but paused, just beneath the 
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lintel of the doorway, in happy surprise. 

During his long apprenticeship at home 
Lloyd had grown deft, and the luncheon 
now awaiting on the table was spread as 
deintily as any woman’s hand could have 
done it. In the centre, standing in a tall 
crystal vase, ‘were some newly-opened 
Killarney roses that filled the room with 
the sweet incense of their fragrance. And 
at her plate, right where her eyes could 
not fail to see it, was an architect’s blue- 
print with the magic words—“First Prize” 
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scrawled in plain letters across the top. 

Flushed with delight, she looked un- 
certainly about her. The unexpectedness 
of it all and the wild extravagance of the 
flowers tinged the sweet face with ex- 
citement. Lloyd came just as she called 
his name, and his face in its brightness 
rivalled hers. Wondering and silent she 
turned to him. 

“Come down from the bridge, dear 
little Pilot. We are on the open seas 
again!” 


JUST CHEER UP 
By J. ANDREW BOYD 


D° not go through life a-whining, 


Just cheer up; 


Nothing’s gained by your repining, 


So cheer up; 


Life is largely what you make it, 
There is pleasure if you take it, 
As for trouble, why, just shake it, 


And cheer up. 


Smiles are cheaper than a frown, 


So cheer up; 


Don’t let trouble throw you down, 


Just cheer up; 


The world respects a man who’s brave, 
But has no use for cringing knave, 
A helping hand you'll find to save, 


If you cheer up. 


Forget your troubles for awhile 


And cheer up; 


Look at life with happy smile, 


So cheer up; 


There is brightness all around, 
Happiness is easily found, 
Look aloft, not on the ground, 


Just cheer up. 


If you want to win life’s race, 


Just cheer up; 


Do not wear a doleful face, 


But cheer up; 


Press with courage to the goal, 
Get some sunshine in your soul, 
Troubles then from you will roll, 


So cheer up. 
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institutions of that city. 





HE keynote of all business 
. prosperity is good banking. 
No matter how industrious a 
people may be, their system 
of banking will always be of 
the greatest importance. 
' Nowhere on the civilized globe can bad 
banking do greater harm than in the United 
States, and nowhere is there greater need 
to watch financial developments. 

When we realize the extent to which 

credit figures in our banking affairs we then 
get some idea of the necessity of careful 
and conservative banking methods. When 
all known diversities of American banking 
have been recapitulated, the superstruc- 
ture of American credit is still large enough 
to completely overshadow the others. 
It dwarfs anything that Europe can put 
in competition and is, in fact, one of the 
most remarkable developments of Ameri- 
can finance. Next to the physical re- 
sources of the United States, credit has 
been the greatest factor in the development 
of this country. 
’ Bank payments are founded on credit, 
pure and simple. There may be a few 
customers of the banks who trade ex- 
clusively on their own money, but at least 
ninety-five per cent trade on credit. They 
are borrowers as well as depositors. The 
deposits and the loans are largely the same 
money on different sides of the account. 


DITOR’S NOTE—The eyes of the people of the United States are upon the great 

and growing West. There are many signs which must inspire enthusiasm among 
financiers and investors who have cast their lot among the people of the Western states, 
and not the least among these signs is the organization of great financial institutions 
with facilities to meet the financial requirements that accompany developments so stu- 
In this article some interesting facts concerning Chicago banking history 
are presented as well as an account of some recent consolidations of big finan-ial 








The banks, the depositors and the bor- 
rowers have entered into a compact to 
trust each other. A certain amount. of 
legal money must be put up as a guarantee 
fund, but the basis of the structure of our 
banking system is credit alone. 

The questions of finance and good bank- 
ing have always been vital issues in the 
United States. The founders of the re- 
public could not agree upon these questions 
and they differed not only radically, but 
vehemently, strenuously. and uncompro- 
misingly. The early records of Congress 
bristle with currency controversies. In 
the first eighty years of the Union there 
were more monetary experiments than any 
people had undergone in all history. 
There were more currency and banking 
theories propounded, more constitutional 
questions raised, more hairsplitting in- 
dulged in than any other country could 
have survived. 

When the pioneers by thousands were 
marching to that great country which is 
now known as the Middle West, money 
had to be forthcoming for the urgent 
needs of those who became settlers in the 
territory which is now Illinois, Ohio and 
Indiana, and loans were made in the East 
and in Europe. Banks were finally es- 
tablished, but the people seldom gave them 
a Hearty welcome. Their unfavorable 
history in this country caused feelings of 
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distrust, and when they obtained charters 
many prohibitions and conditions were 
imposed. So great was the feeling of dis- 
trust against the banks that the state of 
Illinois sought to solve the problem by 
going into the banking business. The 
experiment, however, was a lamentable 
failure. 

Illinois banking history began in 1816 
when the territorial legislature passed an 
act incorporating the “President, Directors 
and Company of the Bank of Illinois.” 
This was Illinois’ first legalized ‘Wild 
Cat.” 

When the state’s constitution was 
adopted August 26, 1818, Illinois had two 
banks in operation, both carrying the 
public moneys received from thé sale of 
Illinois lands. 

In 1819 the state started in the banking 
business. In that year it incorporated its 
first bank with a capital limited to $500,- 
000, all of which was owned by the state. 
The legislature was invested with its en- 
tire management and control, the president 
and directors being elected by the senate 
and House of Representatives on joint bal- 
lot. The property, lands and faith of the 
state were pledged without any restriction 
for the redemption of the bills issued. 

Three hundred thousand dollars were 
to be put into circulation. The bills were 
to be loaned on notes secured by mortgage 
at the rate of six per cent per annum; but 
as the bills themselves bore an interest of 
two per cent the borrower virtually paid 
but four per cent. 

This currency soon flooded the state, 
and all gold and silver disappeared as 
circulating mediums. It was scarcely 
in circulation, however, before it began 
to depreciate in value. First it went to 
‘seventy cents on the dollar, then to fifty 
and eventually down to twenty-five cents 
when it disappeared from circulation, 
having found its way into the hands of 
speculators who looked to the state for 
its ultimate redemption. As under the 
terms of its charter all taxes and revenues 
were payable in these bills at par the state 
became hopelessly entangled in its financial 
system and was forced to withdraw the 
circulation. This was begun in 1824 and 
continued to 1831 when Illinois ended its 
banking business after having suffered a 
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loss of nearly the value of its original issue 
of bills. 

There were many banking experiments 
in Illinois, and particularly in Chicago 
during the first fifty years of statehood, 
but the most important departure was made 
in 1865 when the Chicago Clearing House 
Association was organized. This _insti- 
tution started out with twenty bank 
members whose capital stock amounted 
to $7,364,100 and deposits of $17,330,715. 

The total Clearing House exchanges 
from the date of organization of the Chi- 
cago Clearing House Association in 1865 to 
December 31, 1911, reached the enormous 
total of $214,693,109,760. 

The increase in bank clearings from 
1880 to 1911 in the four principal cities of 
the United States shows Chicago far in 
the lead in percentage of gains. Chicago’s 
bank clearings increased during” that 
period 800 per cent; New York 250 per 
cent; Boston 250 per cent and Philadel- 
phia 300 per cent. 

The total exchanges which passed 
through the Chicago Clearing House in 
1911 were $13,925,709,802. 

In order to be a member of the Chicago 
Clearing House Association a bank must 
have at least $500,000 paid up capital. 
At the present time there are twenty 
banks in the association. In addition. 
there are thirty-seven non-member banks 
affiliated with the association which are 
suibject to the same rules and regulations 
as are the members, except that they are 
not compelled to pay an entrance fee and 
have no voice in the association affairs. 
They have many advantages, however, 
and are regularly examined by the associ- 
ation’s special examiner. 

There are nearly eighty banks in Chicago 
that are not in any way affiliated with the 
Clearing House. These are mostly small 
institutions run by private individuals. 
Unfortunately there is no law in Illinois 
that prevents any individual, no matter 
how incompetent, from opening a banking 
institution and styling himself a banker. 
There have been several failures during 
recent years among this class of banks, 
and people are beginning to realize the 
superior advantages of institutions which 
are members of, or affiliated with the 
Clearing House Association. 





GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
PRESIDENT, CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL BANK, CHICAGO 
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The paiifé of 4907 severely tested the 
strength of the banking institutions of the 
country. , Chicago banks passed through 
the financial storm without harm, not a 
single bank suspension being recorded. 

During the period of the 1907 money 
stringency, the Chicago Clearing House 
Association printed clearing house checks 
in dgnominations of $1.00, $2.00, $5.00 and 
$10.00, to the amount of $13,873,000. 
Of this amount $7,600,000 went into 
temporary circulation. About $7,000 is 
still unredeemed ; the checks are either lost 
or held as souvenirs. 

The bank clearings of New York are 
— seven, times larger than those of 
Chi t it must be remembered that 
New 18 9 Clearing. House city for the 
whole colic’, The figures are increased 
very largely “because of the fact that 
nearly every bank in the country keeps 
an account with one or more New York 
banks, and, hence, a great many accounts 
are liquidated in New York exchange. 
Buying and selling New York exchange in 
Chicago helps materially to swell the 
Clearing House figures of the Eastern city. 

Then again, the character of the business 
in the two cities is different in important 
respects. Chicago has practically no call 
loan market—nearly all are time loans. 
New York’s stock exchange and call loan 
transactions constitute a considerable part 
of that city’s banking business. 

It is apparent that the present banking 
laws have concentrated, to a considerable 
extent, the financial power in Wall Street— 
which, in the eyes of many financiers, 
appears to be a dangerous form of central- 
ization of credit. It was not brought 
about by design, but by a natural evolu- 
tion of financial affairs. 

It is well known in financial circles that 
many banks throughout the country send 
much of their surplus cash to New York in 
flush times to get demand interest of two 
per cent. Many banks also keep a large 
part of their legal reserve balances there. 
Thus New York+is the largest and most 
important final..reserve center of bank 
balances. The New York banks are likely 
to be drawn upon at any time from all over 
the country for part of the. regular legal 
reserve and for all the surplus reserve on 
deposit with them. 
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In order for these New York banks to 
recover the two per cent interest which they 
pay and to earn a profit they must in turn 
loan this money. Some is loaned on com- 
mercial paper, but much’ is loaned to stock 
exchange houses in the form of call loans 
with stocks and bonds as collateral. These 
call loans originate largely through specu- 
lation, and the presence of the vast amount 
of money in New York constitutes a di- 
rect incentive to speculative transactions. 

The New York banks cannot be blathed, 
however, for putting a large part of: their 
money in such loans because ‘no: other 
quick collateral is furnished them: by the 
present banking system. They have such- 
uses for large amounts of capital, and 
money can no more be prevented from 
flowing to the places‘where it is in demand, 
than jwater can hetprevented from seeking 
its level. 

Chicago’s position ‘in the financial affairs 
of this country is becoming stronger and 
more important each year. A°few years 
ago mo one thought of ‘seeking. large 
amounts of capital, for Western and South- 
ern enterprises,in Chicago; every important 
project was financed in the-East. Today 
practically the entire West. looks to 
Chicago for financial aid in ‘important 
commercial undertakings. 

After the Chicago fire Boston, capitalists 
practically covered Chicago: with mort- 
gages; today Chicago financiers’ are loan- 
ing considerable money oit«real’ estate in 
Boston and New York. 

Of the Chicago National Banks which 
joined the Clearing House Association 
in 1865 all but the‘First National either 
discontinued or merged with other banks. 
The Commercial National Bank was a 
charter member and retained its identity 
with the association until it merged with 
the Continental National Bank on August 
1, 1910. 

The Continental was a member of the 
Clearing House Association from its or- 
ganization in March, 1883, until consoli- 
dation with the Commercial. 

On September 1, 1909, the ‘Bankers 
National Bank merged into the Commercial 
National Bank. This was the only merger, 
or consolidation agreement .which the Com- 
mercial entered into during its existence 
until it merged into the Continental. 
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The Continental National Bank pur- 
chased the Globe National Bank on 
November 7, 1898. The Globe was 
organized January 22, 1891, and when 
acquired by the Continental its deposits 
amounted to $2,500,000. 

On October 27, 1904, the Continental 
National Bank purchased the National 
Bank of North America, which had been 
doing business a little more than a year and 
whose deposits amounted to $14,000,000. 

The American Trust and Savings Bank, 
which had been affiliated with the Con- 
tinental National Bank, was changed at 
the time of the Continental and Commer- 
cial merger to the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, the same 
stockholders owning both institutions. 

On August 11, 1911, the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank purchased the 
Hibernian Banking Association of Chicago. 

The Commercial National Bank was for 
many years a tower of financial strength 
in the Middle West and was one of the best 
managed banking institutions in the coun- 
try. It was organized late in 1864 and was 
authorized by Hon. Hugh McCullough, 
‘then Comptroller of the -Currency, to 
begin business January 13, 1865. Among 
those who were interested in starting 
the Commercial National Bank in its 
career of financial success were P. R. 
Westfall, who was the first president of 
the bank, R. B. Ennis, Moses S. Bacon, 
Charles Ennis, W..H. Ennis and Nicholas 
O. Williams. These gentlemen composed 
its first board of directors. On May 16, 
1866, the following additional directors 
were elected: Henry F. Eames, William 
H. Ferry, H. Z. Culver, Henry H. Taylor, 
Henry W. King, Alonzo Campbell, William 
H. Kretzinger, Bacon Wheeler, R. B. 
Mason and Alfred Cowles, all of whom 
were representative business men of Chi- 
cago at that time, and their acknowledged 
probity won for the bank the utmost 
confidence. 

The capital stock paid in was $200,000, 
and in a little more than a year the de- 
posit exceeded half a million dollars. 

In the beginning of 1867 Albert Keep 
and E. F. Pulcifer were added to the board 
of directors, and the capital stock was in- 
creased to $500,000. The capital stock 
was increased at various times as follows: 
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In 1886 to $1,000,000; in: 1899 to $2,000,- 
000; in 1907 to $3,000,000; in 1909 to 
$7,000,000 and in 1910 to $8,000,000. 

From time to time important additions 
were made to the directory of the bank. 
S. W. Rawson became a director in 1868; 
D. K. Pearsons in 1873; N. K. Fairbanks 
in 1876; Franklin MacVeagh and George 
L. Otis in 1880; Henry Field, O. W. Potter 
and Jesse Spaulding in 1885; Norman Wil- 
liams in 1888; William J. Chalmers in 
1891, and James H. Eckels, John C. Mc- 
Keon and Robert T: Lincoln in 1898. 

The office of president was filled con- 
tinuously by Mr. Henry F. Eames from 
1867 to 1897. Under his guidance the bank 
became one of the most prosperous financial 
institutions in the country. Deposits 
increased during his term as president 
from $506,300 to more than $9,000,000, 
which at that time was considered almost 
phenomenal. 

On January 1, 1898, Mr. James H. 
Eckels, former Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, was elected president. The repu- 
tation as a financier which he brought to 
the bank caused a marked increase in its 
business. In two years the deposits had 
grown to $19,000,000, while the surplus 
fund at the beginning of 1900 was $1,000,- 
000 and the undivided profits $800,000. 

Every year showed a satisfactory in- 
crease in business and a continued acquisi- 
tion of public confidence. At the annual 
meeting in 1907 Alexander F. Banks, 
Edward P. Russell, Robert H. McElwee 
and Alfred Cowles, whose father had been 
a director in 1866, were added to the di- 
rectorate. In the same year the office of 
chairman of the Board of Directors was 
created and Mr. Franklin MacVeagh 
elected. 

On July 2, 1907, Mr. Ralph Van Vechten 
was elected tothe directorate to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of James 
H. Eckels, and on July 5, 1907, Mr. George 
E. Roberts, Director of the Mint, was 
elected president of the bank. 

Robert T. Lincoln was elected chairman 
of the Board of Directors on April 16, 
1907, Mr. Franklin MacVeagh having 
resigned to become Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. His son, Mr. Eames MacVeagh, was 
elected a director to fill the vacancy inh 
the board. 
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On August 20, 1909, the Bankers Na- 
tional Bank was purchased and the capital 
stock of the Commercial National Bank was 
increased from $3,000,000 to $7,000,000. 
On March 1, 1910, it was increased to 
$8,000,000. 

The following gentlemen were added to 
the directorate on August 31, 1909: Mil- 
ton H. Wilson, Michael Cudahy, Daniel 
H. Burnham, Richard C. Lake, .Charles 
H. Weaver, Charles T. Boynton, Francis 
A. Hardy, James W. Stevens, Herbert F. 
Perkins, Edward S. Lacey and John C. 
Craft. 

On October 15, 1909, William T. Buckner 
was elected vice-president to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Joseph T. Taibert, who had been elected 
vice-president of the National City Bank 
of New York. 

The Continental National Bank was 
organized on March 5, 1883, with a capital 
stock of $2,000,000. Among the organizers 
of the bank were: P. D. Armour, John 
C. Black, Henry Botsford, A. G. Van 
Schaick, Richard P. Crane, James H. 
Dole, William G. Hibbard, Marcus C. 
Stearns and Calvin F. Wheeler. 

The Continental National Bank in- 
creased its capital stock from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000 on April 1, 1901; on April 
6, 1906, to $4,000,000; on September 7, 
1909, to $9,000,000. 

There are few such banking achieve- 
ments recorded as that made by the Con- 
tinental during its quarter of a century 
of separate existence. When it consoli- 
dated with the Commercial its deposits 
were approximately $90,000,000. 

Much of the remarkable financial his- 
tory of the Continental National Bank crys- 
tallizes around George M. Reynolds who 
became identified with the bank as cashier 
on December 1, 1897; he was promoted 
to the vice-presidency: May 1, 1902, and 
was elected president on January, 1906. 
Mr. Reynolds was invited to attend the 
Conference of the National Monetary 
Commission held in London in 1908, was 
president of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation and was prominently mentioned in 
connection with the portfolio of Secretary 
of the Treasury in President Taft’s 
cabinet. He is credited with knowing 
personally more men prominently con- 
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nected with financial affairs than any 
other banker in the country. 

When the Continental and Commercial 
National banks were consolidated on Au- 
gust 1, 1910, iir. Reynolds was chosen 
president of the new institution. He is 
also president of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank; Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Northwestern Trust and Savings Bank; 
President of the Hibernian Banking As- 
sociation, which institution was purchased 
by the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank August 11, 1911, and 
President of the Northwestern Safe and 
Trust Company of Chicago. 

Mr. Reynolds was born January 15, 
1865, at Panora, Iowa, where his parents 
had settled in 1850. After leaving school 
he served a few months as clerk in a general 
store when he accepted a clerical position 
in the Guthrie County National Bank of 
Panora. In 1886 Mr. Reynolds moved 
to Hastings, Nebraska, where for two 
years he engaged in the farm loan business. 
In 1888 he returned to Panora to become 
the cashier and manager of the Guthrie 
County Bank. On April 1, 1893, he went 
to Des Moines, Iowa, to accept the po- 
sition of cashier of the Des Moines National 
Bank. On January 1, 1895, he was elected 
president of the bank and on December 
1, 1897, he moved to Chicago to become 
cashier of the Continental National Bank. 

At the time Mr. Reynolds was elected 
cashier of the Continental National Bank 
its deposits were $12,000,000. When it 
consolidated with the Commercial its 
deposits were $90,000,000—a gain of 
approximately $5,500,000 per year. 

At the present time the deposits of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank and the Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank and the 
Hibernian Banking Association aggregate 
$223,270,000, with total assets exceeding 
$265,000,000. 

The large acquaintance which Mr. 
Reynolds possesses is of great value to 
his banking institutions; it is an‘ asset 
which he has methodically built. up ever 
since he began business in the little Iowa 
city. As an attendant at every financial 
conference of importance in the country 
for a quarter of a century he has acquired 
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a store of information regarding successful 
banking that enables him to guide the 
affairs of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank so that every dangerous 
rock may be seen far ahead and avoided. 
A life-time’s experience in a bank, however, 
has not converted him into a machine, 
nor made him unmindful of everything 
but finance—when out of the bank he reads 
many books and studies carefully their 
contents. 

Mr. Reynolds recognizes the fact that 
successful bankers must have at least 
some of the cardinal virtues, that they must 
be courteous, honorable, prudent and in- 
dustrious. Early in his banking experience 
he discovered that when the public became 
convinced that the banker possesses these 
qualifications, he is accorded that mys- 
terious confidence called credit, the ac- 
quisition of which is absolutely essential 
in every walk of life. Credit is mysterious 
because it seems to follow no rules. Some 
men can never gain it and yet no one can 
point to a dishonorable act in their lives. 
Others, again, win it easily and often seem 
to trifle with it; but the degree of confidence 
er credit which Mr. Reynolds enjoys 
implies that he has been absolutely faithful 
to every trust reposed in him. 

Those who have come in contact with 
Mr. Reynolds—and it might be truly said 
that there is no president of any financial 
institution of importance in the country 
more. easily accessible than he—have 
often observed that in his dealings with 
men there is a total absence of bias, either 
religious, political or social. The thou- 
sand dollars to the credit of a foreigner 
who cannot write his own name are of the 
same use in banking as if the money stood 
to the credit of the president of a theolog- 
ical college. Mr. Reynolds shows no dis- 
tinction of persons in his banking matters. 
The doors of his financial institutions are 
open to all sorts and conditions of men, 
except that the line is drawn at dishonesty. 
No stranger can open a checking account 
with the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank unless he is satisfactorily 
introduced, because it is not consistent 
with good banking to provide rascals with 
check books, whereby scores. of innocent 
people may be victimized. 

There are men who have thought that 
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Mr. Reynolds’ banking institutions were 
over-cautious, but they have never ac- 
cused them of being over-credulous. On 
every occasion when the shadow of a fear 
regarding the safety of any given trans- 
action arises the bank is given the benefit 
of the doubt. 

There is one thing that attracts the at- 
tention of every business man when he 
enters the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank and that is the uniform 
courtesy on the part of every official and 
employe of the bank. Mr. Reynolds has 
so imbued this spirit of courtesy into the 
conduct of every officer and employe that 
the moment a customer enters the bank he 
seems to be in an atmosphere of. congen- 
iality and where he is welcome. Early 
in his banking career Mr. Reynolds 
learned that no amount of affability on his 
part would reconcile a customer to its 
absence among the employes. 

It has been said that the banker who 
believes in the perpetual sanity of the 
community in respect to monetary affairs 
is apt to encounter unpleasant disap- 
pointments. There are likely to be casual 
aberrations in the future as there have been 
in the past; and recognizing this Mr. 
Reynolds has so framed his policy that no 
institution in the country is better pre- 
pared to take care of its customers should 
any senseless rush of unreason and alarm 
occur. 

The good-fellowship spirit of the smaller 
cities was a part of Mr. Reynolds’ assets 
when he entered the Continental National 
Bank. In the smaller communities the 
banker is concerned in a kindly way with 
the prosperity of ‘his customers, and this 
spirit of interest was not relaxed for a 
moment when Mr. Reynolds entered the 
financial atmosphere of Chicago. He is 
gifted with an extraordinary insight into 
human nature and his faculty for remem- 
bering names and faces is almost phe- 
nomenal while his hearty handshake and . 
frank open countenance betokens hos- 
pitality and good wishes in their highest 
conception. 

Mr. Reynolds takes a deep interest in 
deserving young men, and there are hun- 
dreds of successful manufacturers and 
merchants who owe their present pros- 
perity to the aid he gave them when they 
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struggled among the financial rocks'in the 
early stages of their career. 

Mr. Reynolds holds no official identity 
with any industry or financial institution 
except the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank and its affiliated institu- 
tions, except a directorship in the Guthrie 
County National Bank and Des Moines 
National Bank—institutions with which 
he was connected in the early days of his 
banking career. Furthermore, he separ- 
ates the Continental and Commercial 
from every enterprise except the bank- 
ing business in which it is engaged. A 
financial institution which elects to mine 
or manufacture on its own account 
converts everyone in the community 
who is following a similar vocation into 
an active and an outspoken enemy. 
Its management is derided, its losses ex- 
aggerated and its intrusion into a field of 
enterprise not its own is resented as unfair 
and denounced as leading to destruction. 
In other words, it burns its candle at both 
ends—at one end, a loss of valuable ac- 
counts, and at the other end, an absorp- 
tion of profits in a business alien to its 
functions. 

Mr. Reynolds is a student of finance. 
He has publicly exposed the weakness of 
our present monetary system, disregarding 
the views of political theories and setting 
the example of appealing freely to the 
mind’s natural and independent dictates. 
During the past year Mr. Reynolds has 
taken an active interest in the proposed 
plan of creating a National Reserve As- 
sociation. His several addresses before 
bankers’ associations, and his articles 
in financial and other publications have 
created a favorable sentiment in favor 
of the proposed system. Among his 
associates he is equally revered as a 
leader and loved as a companion. He 
possesses, in a high degree, the faculty of 
accessibility which inspires confidence, 
whilst it does not diminish respect. His 
desire, in the main, is to elevate and im- 
prove the banking and financial condi- 
tion of the United States and if he mingles 
with it secret hopes of making Chicago 
the greatest financial center of the country 
every resident of the West will be in hearty 
sympathy with his ambitions. 

As head of the Continental and Com- 
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mercial National Bank, Mr. Reynolds has 
no code of instruction ‘to guide him; on the 
contrary, he has to edit that compilation 
himself and enrich it with fresh matter 
as experience suggests and necessity re- 
quires. It is his part now to instruct, not 
to receive instruction; to foresee and de- 
vise, and not to look to others for fore- 
sight or resource. 

When a man needs active banking facili- 
ties, foresight and prudence suggest that 
he give the preference to the larger banks, 
because if he is a borrower, it is of impor- 
tance to him to know that his banker 
will be able, panic or no panic, to afford 
him his usual monetary facilities. On 
the other hand, if he is a lender the bank 
with the strongest balance sheet will be 
the most likely to meet its obligations. 

The capital represented in the banking 
institutions controlled by the stockholders 
of the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank is distinctly Western money. 
There are no Eastern stockholders of im- 
portance in these organizations, nor does 
any Eastern money power exert the slight- 
est influence in their policy or govern- 
ment. They are not only Western in owner- 
ship, but Western in methods—a policy 
being in force that meets the needs of that 
progressive spirit which has characterized 
the people who settled beyond the Alle- 
ghanies. 

If we could have in a number of our 
inland cities banks of the scope of the 
Continental and Commercial they would 
exert a marked beneficial influence in the 
financial affairs of this country as they 
would tend to balance the monetary 
situation. 

When the consolidation of the Conti- 
nental and Commercial took place on Au- 
gust 1, 1910, the new bank opened for 
business with deposits aggregating $160,- 
000,000. When Mr. Reynolds first as- 
sociated himself with the Continental 
twelve years previous, the total deposits 
of all the National Banks of Chicago were 
but $146,000,000; or $14,000,000 less 
than those of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank when consolidation 
took place. 

It was the belief of the officials of the 
Continental and Commercial bank that 
Chicago needed and would appreciate an 
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institution of this character. The develop- 
ment of the territory tributary to Chicago 
has been faster and more stupendous than 
was realized by the keenest observer. 
The figures are astonishing and are almost 
unbelievable. 

The enormous influence wielded by the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank is indicated by the fact that it acts 
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. aS a reserve agent for approximately 5,000 


banks, or twenty per cent of the entire 
number in this country. These banks 
represent practically every important com- 
munity throughout the West and South as 
well as many in the East. 

The whole spirit of the big concern is 
one of enthusiasm. Life and energy mark 
every department and are infectious. 
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The Continental and Commercial is, in 


some respects, the largest bank in this ~ 


country, actually having a greater number 
of depositors and employes than any other 
financial institution. 

The main factors that have contributed 
so largely to the growth of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank were good 
organization and a progressive policy. 
The main features of the organization are 
concentration of authority directing the 
policy and progress of the bank and the 
co-operation of the officers supervising 
the various departments to secure the best 
facilities and service for its customers, 
which policy has resulted in the harmonious 
development of the business of the bank 
and has assured its success. 

The accompanying chart may be briefly 
explained as follows: 

The president, directing the policy and 
progress of the bank under its plan of 
organization, is kept in touch with all the 
affairs and important details of the bank’s 
daily business. The vice-presidents meet 
every day in executive session and con- 
sider all the loans and confer with the 
president on all important matters. The 
organization of the work, the current 
and-_new-business of the bank is in charge 
of one executive officer who confers daily 
with the president and keeps him in- 
formed on all important details. The 
current business of the bank is depart- 
mentized as follows: 

No. 1 Assistant Cashier is responsible 
for the development of the out of town 
and new business, and all correspondence 
relating to the facilities extended to corre- 
spondents is referred to this department; 
in other words, anything affecting the de- 
velopment of business. 

No. 2 Assistant Cashier is responsible 
for the service to country correspondents, 
the transfer of balances, exchanges and 
money. 

No. 3 Assistant Cashier is in charge of 
special transactions with city customers, as 
well as the city people not customers, 
advertising, charities and disbursements. 

No. 4 Assistant Cashier is responsible 


forthe service to and the handling of 


current business with city depositors. 
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No. 5 Assistant Cashier is in charge 
of the development of the business with 
city depositors and the new city business. 

The Auditor audits the accounts of cor- 
respondence, city depositors and audits 
all the departments. 

The Chief Clerk purchases all the sup- 
plies and has charge of the employment of 
the clerks. 

The Assistant Chief Clerk is responsible 
for the deportment and efficiency of 
clerks and despatch of the work. 

All these officers have competent as- 
sistants; the officer in charge of a general 
division of the business of the bank 
meets daily, at stated times, with the office 
executive who, in turn, reports and confers 
daily with the president of the bank, thus 
keeping him informed at all times. 

The Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank has begun the erection of a 
new bank building which, when completed, 
will represent an investment of over $10,- 
000,000. It will occupy an entire block 
and will be located on La Salle, Adams and 
Quincy streets and Fifth Avenue. It 
will be ready for occupancy late in 1913 
and will be the largest bank building in the 
world. 

The value of such financial institutions 
as the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank to Chicago and the West can- 
not be fully appreciated except by close 
observers of We®ern development. Those 
who are gifted with a glimpse at the future 
are predicting marvelous business and 
financial achievements when the Panama 
Canal is opened and the Deep Waterway 
from the Lakes to the Gulf becomes a re- 
ality. Through these agencies the pro- 
ducts of the farms and manufactories of 
the great Mississippi Valley region will 
find a ready and profitable market in the 
Orient. The steel industry, tributary to 
Chicago, has just begun an era of import- 
ant activity, and crowning all these great 
factors in Western industry, are financial 
institutions big and broad enough to meet 
monetary exigencies. At the head of 
these institutions stands the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
—a splendid example of Western enter- 
prise. 














N “Educational Series’’ 
issued with the January 








for the grammar grades, also 
“Abou Ben Adhem,” ‘Anna- 





Victor list will be gratefully 
received in all homes where there are 
children. Schools that are equipped with 
phonographs will also find the list inval- 
uable. The numbers include those suited 
for general school use—for kindergarten, 
primary, intermediate and grammar grades, 
for high school and for college. Several 
short songs are given on the same record 
with short ‘‘intermissions” between. 

For the primary grades are offered the 
delightful songs of Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor. 
They have been recorded under the per- 
sonal direction of Mrs. Gaynor by her 
little daughters and are sung in sweet 
childlike voices. The records include such 
songs as “The Jap Doll,” “The Ginger- 
bread Man” and ‘The Woodpecker.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler renders on No. 
17004 the selection ‘“A Dew Drop” and 
“Rain Song,” and the Mother Goose 
jingles ‘Hey Diddle, Diddle,” ‘‘Little 
Bo Peep,” ‘Twinkle, Twinkle,” ‘‘Little 
Jack Horner,” and “Ride a Cock Horse.” 
Then there are records 64216, with Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘Hedge Roses,”’ No. 64220, ‘The 
Sandman,” and No. 64221, “Hearing,” 
sung by Mr. Evan Williams. 

For the intermediate grades an admir- 
able half dozen records are offered. No. 
16988 has “Child and Mother” and “My 
Shadow”; No. 17005 lullaby “Hush, My 
Dear” and Taubert’s “Winter Lullaby”; 
No. 64217, “Return of Spring’; No. 
64219, “Wynken, Blynken and Nod”; 
No. 64209, “Song of the Shepherd Lehl’’; 
No. 64213, “Bohemian Cradle Song.” 

Burns’ favorite ““O Wert Thou in the 
Cauld Blast’? appears among the records 


bel Lee,” “The Last Leaf” 
and “L’Envoi,” these four grouped on No. 
16989. The list suggested for high school 
use shows admirable taste in selection. 

Besides these there are interesting groups 
for general school use and for marching, 
and the first of a series of records for folk 
games and dances. In all, the ‘‘Educa- 
tional Series?’ represents a masterly com- 
pilation. 

The regular January list of Victor 
records contains three very interesting 
numbers from “The Spring Maid,’ in 
which Miss Christie MacDonald herself 
sings “Two Little Love Bees” and ‘‘Day 
Dreams, Visions of Bliss,’’ while Mr. Tom 
McNaughton tells his rabbit story, ‘‘The 
Three Trees,’ accompanied by the or- 
chestra. j 

Mr. Robert Hilliard recites ‘“‘The Littlest 
Girl.” Mr. Harry Lauder contributes 
four new records, and there are many other 
excellent offerings. 

* * * 

A number of selections from the musical 
comedies now being played appear on the . 
Edison list for February. ‘The Little 
Millionaire,” “The Siren,” “The Kiss 
Waltz” and “The Fascinating Widow” 
are drawn from, besides “Around the 
World,” now being presented at the New 
York Hippodrome. From “The Little 
Millionaire” are taken “Come with Me 
to the Bungalow” and “Any Old Place 
the Flag Flies,” two lively songs by Mr. 
George Cohan. 

“Music Caressing of Violins,” the dainty 
waltz caprice in “The Siren,” is sung as 
a duet by Elizabeth Spencer and Harry 
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Anthony on No. 876. The principal waltz 
melodies from “The Kiss Waltz” are 
included in No. 877, rendered by the 
American Standard Orchestra. The de- 
lightful barcarolle ‘“‘O’er the Blue Waters,” 
from the same operetta, is sung by Mr. 
Charles R., Hargreaves, a new Edison 
tenor. Miss Elizabeth Spencer sings 
“Love is the Theme of My Dreams,” 
from ‘The Fascinating Widow.” The two 
records from selections in ‘Around the 
World” are “It’s a Long Lane that Has 
No Turning,” rendered by Henry Santrey 
and chorus, and “My Old Town,” James 
F. Harrison and mixed chorus. 

Among the Amberol records are two 
excellent operatic records: No. 865, with 
the overture of “‘Masaniello,” and No. 
867, “Praise Ye” from “Attila.” There 
are two well-recorded sentimental ballads: 
No. 866, ‘The Hour that Gave Me You,” 
and No. 891, “If All My Dreams Were 
Made of Gold,” sung by Mr. Irving Gil- 
lette. Mme. Mary Hissem de Moss, the 
soprano soloist, sings “Ecstasy” on No. 
883 as the first of a series of records for 
the Edison company. A novelty record 
is No. 884, ‘‘Flora’s Holiday,” a cycle of 
songs arranged by H. Lane Wilson, and 
rendered by the Frank Croxton Quartette. 
No. 888, the fourth of the “Pinafore” 
series, introduces ‘He is an Englishman” 
(solo, duet and chorus) and “Farewell, 
My Own,” a concerted number which 
begins with a tenor solo and ends with 
chorus. There are other lively songs, and 
the last of the Sousa instrumental suites, 
No. 889, with “Nigger in the Woodpile.” 


* * * 
An especially tempting array of opcratic 


numbers appears on the Columbia list 
for January. Announcement is made of 


THE JEWELED TREES 


Mme. Rose Olitzka’s introductory records: 
No. A5340, “Ah, Mon Fils” from “Le 
Prophete” and the Shepherd’s Song from 
“Tannhauser”; No. A 5341, selections 
from “Xerxes” and from “La Giaconda.” 

A popular-priced record of the “Aida” 
finale will appeal to the many lovers of 
this opera. The number is rendered in 
Italian by Mme. Luisa Villani and Mr. 
Carlo Cartica. Some of the strongest 
passages from ‘“‘Aida” are introduced in 
the number on the opposite face. Prince’s 
orchestra records the ‘“Tannhauser’’ over- 
ture, Parts I and II, on double-disc No. 
A5337. The technical work on this 
number is especially commendable. 

Two oratorio arias are contributed by 
Mr. David Bispham: “Why Do the 
Nations” from ‘“The Messiah” and ‘Honor 
and Arms” from ‘Samson.’ 

One of the most striking numbers on the 
list is No. A5338, with Gounod’s “Sanctus” 
rendered in Latin by Mr. Charles W. 
Harrison. This majestic composition has 
long been a standard number for mixed 
quartette of choral rendition, and is 
without doubt one of the finest sacred 
selections in the world. Mr. Harrison 
has sung the number admirably with 
effective assistance from the Columbia 
mixed quartette and the orchestra. 

Gems from “Chimes of Normandy” 
forms a delightful record. In the middle 
of the past century this opera was one of 
the favorites, and even today holds its 
own in light opera repertory. 

There are late popular numbers sung 
by Dolly Connolly, two whistling solos 
by Guido Gialdini, comic sketches. by 
Fred Duprez and by Golden and Hughes, 
waltzes from “The Siren” and “The Kiss 
Waltz”? and several sacred numbers of 
unusual beauty and excellence. 


THE JEWELED TREES 
By CHARLES COLLINS BOLAND 


Buck is the sky, yet all the ground is light 
Afar and near, around lies feathery white. 
It swells in billowy drifts below 

The earth a cushioned couch of downy snow, 
While overhead, bright glistening in the breeze, 
The frost hangs silver jewels on the trees. 











OMETIMES 
I wonder if 
all other edi- 
tors receive 
as much and 
‘as welcome 
assistance 
from 
good 
friends 
who 
send in 
cli p- 
pings 
and little hints with characteristic com- 
ment. There are many NATIONAL read- 
ers to whom the Editor owes much 
for their kindly suggestions. It may be 
only a newspaper clipping with a few 
words scribbled thereon, but how inspiring 
it is to know that one’s pair of hands and 
eyes are assisted by readers, who keep 
the editorial office well supplied with 
friendly comment and kindly suggestion. 
This is the most gratifying compensation 
of unceasing editorial work. Nothing on 
the balance sheet or in the pay envelope 
can rival the satisfaction of having friends 
all over the great country who understand 
and sympathize, and to whom no explana- 
tions are necessary. 











* * * 


NEWS comes from a Guatemala paper 

that an English engineer, employing 
a large number of Indian laborers, has 
succeeded in draining the sacred lake of 














Guatavita, a deep basin surrounded by 
hills, ten thousand feet above sea level 
and near Bogota in the republic of Colom- 
bia. 

Here in ages past, say the Spanish 
chroniclers, the Chibeha Indians were 
accustomed to worship annually, led by 
their chief, whose naked body was covered 
with honey or some other adhesive sub- 
stance, and then showered with gold dust 
until he was a veritable golden chief. 
Taking charge of a raft covered with 
golden articles and other precious offer- 
ings, he propelled the raft to the deepest 
part of the lake, where, having washed 
off his golden coating in the sacred waters, 
he consigned his precious cargo to the 
guardianship of the lake. 

It is declared that the lake has been 
thoroughly drained, disclosing a thirty 
foot deposit of mud, which is now being 
systematically trenched and excavated. 
Up to the date of this disclosure, there 
had been discovered a golden bowl, a 
number of emeralds, two golden serpents, 
a gold band, and golden images, with 
curiously carved stones and native pot- 
tery. 

If the old historians told the truth, this 
lake had received such offerings for many 
centuries, and was, of course, believed to 
be the impenetrable treasure house of 
their’ gods, which ‘neither human power 
nor cunning could rob oftheir most 
precious sacrifices. The Conquistadores, 
or their descendants, attempted to secure 
a part of these treasures, which it is de- 
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clared were very greatly augmented by 
the wholesale sacrifice of sacred and 
princely hoards, when the Spanish men- 
at-arms had conquered and were despoiling 
the country. 

There are other treasure lakes in South 
America, some of which have been par- 
tially drained and imperfectly explored. 
In all such enough has been found to cor- 
roborate the ancient traditions, but the 
lack of adequate machinery and engi- 
neering skill has always prevented any- 
thing like a satisfactory exploration. If 
the sacred lake of Guatavita is really laid 
bare and thoroughly explored, the world 
is likely to have a new sensation in more 
ways than one. 

ok * * 


T was an eloquent tribute that Mr. 
F. W. Woolworth, owner of the famous 
five and ten-cent stores system, paid to 
Mr. W. H. Moore of Watertown, New 
York, at the opening of the new Woolworth 
store in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, com- 





MR. W. H. MOORE OF WATERTOWN, 
NEW YORK 


Who presented his city with a free dental dis- 

pensary. Mr. Moore is called by Mr, F. W. 

Woolworth the ‘‘real father of the five and ten 

cent business,”’ for it was in the store of Moore 

& Smith that Mr. Woolworth conceived the 

idea which has revolutionized modern retail 
trade 


LET’S TALK IT OVER 





memorating the founding of the business. 
Mr. Woolworth was in days gone by a 
clerk in Mr. Moore’s: Watertown store, 
and Mr. Moore declares that he was a 
good clerk and seemed to love keeping his 
stock in order and was always planning to 
sell more goods. Here he saw the wonder- 
ful success of a five-cent department and 
conceived the idea of opening a store with 
nothing for sale at more than five cents. 
Today Mr. Woolworth laughingly insists 
that Mr. Moore was the real father of 
the five and ten cent business. Mr. 
Moore furnished him with his first stock 
of goods, with which he made his opening 
sale at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In this 
hour of triumph he felt that his belief and 
confidence in F. W. Woolworth were 
confirmed, and that a constructive genius 
in modern mercantile trade had solved the 
problem that long had baffled older 
merchants. 

Mr. Moore lives at Watertown, New 
York, and recently presented the city with 
a free dental dispensary. The poor chil- 
dren of Watertown can now have their 
teeth examined and treated without 
charge. Dentists and attendants have 
given their services to the cause, so that 
the poorest children have the same dental 
service as their more fortunate comrades. 

Mr. Moore equipped and furnished the 
dispensary with the best possible material, 
and future generations will have occasion 
to thank him for his foresight, in his phil- 
anthropic provision for preserving healthy 
mouths and teeth for the poor. Mr. 
Moore believes that the basic law in mu- 
nicipal development is caring for the 
health and welfare of the children, and his 
beneficence has taken a new form in prac- 
tical philanthropy. 


* * * 


5 ays lee the great manufacturing plants 
that cluster about the famous city 
of Frankfort, the | Hoechst Chemical 
Plant, making serums and other special- 
ties, employs nearly two hundred chemists, 
besides the office force and workmen. It 
not only gives skilled workmen steady 
employment, but supplies suites and dwell- 
ings at rentals ranging from $4.76 to $7.14 
per month. Its restaurants furnish sub- 
stantial luncheons at five cents, and a 
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casino, three hundred shower baths, with 
free soap and clean towel, a co-operative 
store selling over $200,000 yearly, and a 
library of over nine thousand volumes, 
add immensely to the health, happiness and 
contentment of the men and their families. 


Wages vary greatly according to skill, 


training, etc., but average clear through 
about four marks ($1.07) per day. A 
village of forty houses receives, rent free, 
all retired workmen who have served 
twenty years, and there is an asylum and 
hospital service for invalids, widows, 
orphans, etc. This great chemical works 
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learn that Argentina has about seven 
millions of people, 2,220,000 of whom are 
foreigners, in a country with an area of 
8,832,273 square miles, about seven times 
as large as Texas. 

Beginning railroad development in 1876 
with only six miles of trackage, over 
18,000 miles of railway, capitalized at 
$947 ,001,745 were reported in 1910. Sugar 
plantations producing over 145,000 tons 
of sugar and 25,000,000 gallons of alcohol; 
farms aggregating 198,000,000 of acres of 
cereals and pasturage lands supporting 
nearly 110,000,000Jhead of cattle, sheep 





From a photograph taken in front of the Watertown Dental Dispensary, where the poor of the city are 
given dental treatment without charge 


has a capital stock of 36,000,000 marks 
($8,568,000), and pays out in dividends 
from ten to twelve per cent. 


* * * 


es TERNATIONAL publicity is not neg- 

lected by Argentina, the most energetic 
of South American republics, which was 
effectively advertised a short time ago by 
M. Carlos F. Saguier, her consul-general 
at Amsterdam, Holland, who delivered a 
lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, to a 
large but selected audience. Among the 
semi-official statements there made, we 


and horses in 1910 were cited as epitomiz- 
ing the chief features of the immense 
progress and resources of the republic. 


* * * 


The American here will be apt to exclaim 
with Bret Harte’s “Bill Nye’’: 

“We are ruined by Chinese cheap 
labor’ if Shanghai begins to ship eggs to 
the United States. Eggs retail there at 
six and two-thirds cents, American cur- 
rency, for “hennery eggs,” and as an 
astonished grocer here exclaimed, “heaven 
knows what they cost at wholesale.” 











Pied RANDOLPH is at our women readers’ service on any subject that may come 
within the offices of the NATIONAL’s Home Department. Replies to general questions 
will be printed unless otherwise requested; particular inquiries will be personally answered. 











Cer women are, after all, a 
tremendous asset to the rest of us. 
The other night as that embodiment of 
good cheer, Miss May Irwin, came on the 
stage of the new Plymouth Theater, the 
fact must have come home to every woman 
in the audience. There was deafening 
applause as she reached the center of the 
footlights and bowed. She smiled, and 
from orchestra to gallery the house broke 
into laughter. Many of them knew May 
Irwin of old; to these her appearance 
brought forth memories of rollicking songs 
and vaudeville stunts. The young people, 
too, were hilariots with good cheer. Yet 
she had orily smiled 

“Jolly May Irwin,” they call her, and 
jolly she is. She seems so wholesome, so 
genial, so great-hearted even in character 
parts, that one must have an inkling 
of her manner of living off-stage. One of 
our prominent young actors recently said 
in an article for the NATIONAL that the 
real actor must sink his own personality 
in the part laid out for him. For Miss 
Irwin, however, matters are arranged 
vice-versa. To sink her identity would 
be fatal. 
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A remarkable woman, truly—a woman 
who in any calling would radiate optimism 
and good cheer; and as she talked and 
sang in Miss Crimmins’ pleasing little 
farce, the’ audience continued to laugh 
and applaud, and carried the cheer out 
into the streets and on the cars, home, 
until it became as infectious as in that 
pretty little “Heart Throb”: 

A baby smiled in its mother’s face; 

The mother caught it, and gave it then 

To the baby’s father—serious case— 

Who carried it out to the other men; 

And every one of them went straight away 

Scattering sunshine thro’ the day. 


* * * 


A amusing note from Dorothy B. 
makes me think that a certain little 
plan may interest others of our readers. 
Dorothy and I had some correspondence 
before the holidays with regard to the 
question of a suitable gift for a man friend 
of her brother’s. I had just seen a delight- 
ful assortment of framed mottoes, scrip- 
tural quotations and verse in some of the 
stores, and suggested something of the 
sort to Dorothy. She writes me: ‘Acting 
on your suggestion, I secured a motto for 
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DEPARTMENT OF PROGRESSIVE ADVERTISERS 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 












ome = Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
as wel Atl FR) Patches. and Skin diseases, and 
Beaut Dh every biemish on beauty, and deties 
the Skin. detection, It has stood the 
No other P% test of 62 years; no other 
gosmetic ig has, and is so harmless 
will Go it. y we taste it to be sure it is 


(a@ patient): “As you laates wild 
use them, I recommend ‘Gour- 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
‘ul of all the Skin preparattons.”” 

For sale by all ——" and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 


 & meri and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves Skin 
ms, cures Sunburn and renders an excellent complexion, 


Price 25 cents, by mail. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS 
In Slightly Used TYPEWRITERS 


Remington, Smith Premier, Densmore, Williams, New Cen 

pe Shots. Manhattan, $10.00 each. Only a limited number at 

. Sane priges. Order at “onee. We will refund your remittance if 
not satisile 


uous Hair. Price $1.00. by mail. 
KINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones 8t.. New’ York City. 





EAGLE TYPEWRITER CO., 
312 Broadway, New York City 





It’s Baker's 


It s Delicious 


Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
wwe etd 
blended, 
— is of t “te © 
finest scsttee full strength and 
absolutely pure and healthful. 
Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 











Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 











Anti- sae 
Calabash Pipe 
ee 40 Gents 


Tit splendid Seek Gou ig mpjcled ont o a the, igs of thes ort inal 
Arlcan Calabash ti- 

e Bowl, m cc - t cing | ie mi mate pale ich. ‘abeorbe 
meerschaum. 


Three for One Dollar vn Boog 


vnniee Kin thie pt 
There are no vile fumes. It is always sweet, cloun, dry. With Ger. 
man Bliver n meentings, cents pos three for’ "Soller: Sent 
a Om where a co Y oF o ene > catalog of smokers 


‘our money back i 
> 1. too teres Bidg.. St. Louls, Mo: 


‘EADAGHE wi NEURALGIA 


Quickly and safely relieved by 


ME-GRIM-INE 


Write for a Free Trial Box 
The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 


105 S. Lafayette St. South Bend, Ind. 
“ummm Sold by Druggists. Established 1889 De 



































First $1.00 Box for 95° 


OX-BLOOD TABLETS 


For Thin People 
















Rheumatism, Indigestion, Nervousness, and 
Liver Trouble. FLESH PRODUCER. 
Rounds out the figure, gives strength to the 
whole system, creates new energy, strength- 
ens the nerves, restores the healthy com- 
plexion of youth. Some 
people gain ten pounds a 
month, 


Pleasant to take. 





$1.00 a box at druggists. 
First box by mail c 
for > * >. — 25 


On receipt of 25 cents we will: send by mail in PLAIN 
SEALED ACKAGE $1.00 box of the tablets: This offer 
is ane for the first box, and to those who have never tried the 


Ww. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., 
220 16th Street Clarinda, Iowa 
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Mr. 
runs: 
And these words were carved over his mantel: 
“T am an old man and have had many 
troubles, but most of them never happened. 


When the world seems dark and you seem 
to see trouble ahead—read the above. 


“My brother has just told me that Mr. 
R. has taken down the motto that formerly 


R——. I picked out the one that 





DRAWN BY MISS OPHELIA COLLINS, AGE 17 


hung over his desk, ‘Life is one damn 
thing after another,’ and put mine in its 
place. I am so glad.” 

Mr. R. is the buyer of a large manufac- 
turing house and in his office men are 
continually coming and going. How much 


LITTLE 


WINTER CARROTS 
By Mrs. C. 


We are very fond of carrots in soup, but 
not being able to keep them through the 
winter, I tried scraping and them, 
which proved most satisfactory, tasting just 


ge ye teaspoonful about fifi tes 
Fs t fifteen minu 
before dishing the soup. 


THE HOME 

























more inspiring it must be to the waiting 
salesmen to be greeted with this sentiment 
of Dorothy’s gift rather than that clever 
but fallacious play upon words which 
unfortunately caught the public fancy 
and has since found its way, in different 
forms, into many homes. 


* * * 
ppesine the holiday season our young 
people, as anticipated, were so busy 
with Christmas matters that one could 
hardly expect their attention to such work 


ARAL, 


~~ 
_@). 


gio 





DR<WN BY MASTER JOSEPH PRENTISS, AGE 8 


as Alphabet drawings. Some of them, 
however, have not forgotten, and we are 
reproducing the “K” drawings of Miss . 
Ophelia Collins and Master Joseph Prentiss, 
which have been awarded the prizes for 


_ this month. 


HELPS 


TO KEEP EYE-GLASSES FROM 
: STEAMING 


By James Young 


To k eye-glasses from steaming, rub 
them wi carbolic soap, then wipe clean 
with a cloth; do this every’ morning. It 
makes them clear and they will not steam 


with the change in temperature. 
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Cotiva Field, Tutwiler, Miss. Profitable crops growing on reclaimed swamp land. 


Changing Swamps to Farms 
Makes 


Bigger Crops and Richer Farmers 


Thousands of acres of swamp land rich in fertilizer and plant foods are being 
drained without employing expensive machinery and costly methods. There’s a 
newer, cheaper, better way ad ditch and drain swamps. Progressive farmers every- 
where now use 


Du Pont Red Cross Low F reezing Dynamite 


It opens a ditch quickly where frequently conditions allow no other way. Du Pont 
Dynamite is able to open ditches or shatter impervious subsoil in swamps and insure perfect 
drainage at lowest cost. Here are some facts to prove our claims: 


Jn Minnesota In Mississippi In Virginia 
Hogan Bros., Kerrick, Minn.: L. S. Rogers, West, Miss.: At Ivor, Va.: A ditch 85 feet 
“Dynamited a ditch 128 feet cutting dynamite car- long, 3 feet deep, 41-2 feet 
-. 3 feet deep, 5 feet at top tris . was able to regulate wide at the , through moist 
2 1-2 feet at bottom. Cost excava' in ditch and exact clay cost $2.75 for dynamite, 
of me and material, 35 cents depth and width maintained.” supplies and labor. 
aig . Hand digging would ; 
ave cost 85 cents per rod.” 
In Illinois In Missouri In Kansas 
Main Brds.,. Karnak, zs : Max Ostner, Diehistadt, Mo.: Near Hutchison: Forty acre 
“Have used 250 pounds d *‘Dynamited a ditch 1 720 feet swamp reclaimed by dynamit- 
mite for swamp drainage. ave long, 4 feet deep, 16 feet wide ing its hard pan eckectl, Fol- 
extended ditch a quarter of a and 8 feet wide at bottom. lowing year, 1,600 bushels of 
mile into pond. Conditions To cost $329—Jess than 11 oats were harvested and there- 
prevented use of teams.’ cents a cubic yard. Hand labor after four crops of alfalfa. 
aoer cost 25 cents per cubic ss 
y ne 


Drain your swamps and its fertile acres will raise paying crops. Send for ‘Farming 
with Dynamite” Booklet No, 18, telling how Du Pont wero is making better farmers 
and richer farmers. 


E.I.duPont deNemoursPowderCo., Wilmington, Del. 


Established 1802 **Pioneer Powder Makers of America’”’ 
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THE USEFUL SCISSORS 
By Mrs. Thomas O. Troth 


A pair of scissors for kitchen use only will 
be found very convenient for many things. I 
always use them in trimming fins from fresh 
fish, for trimming the rind Son bacon, but 
the finest use I have found is in preparing 
pineapple for sugaring or preserving. 
first slice the pineapple in slices. Then with 
the scissors I can quickly run around the 
edge of the slice, removing the rind, then it 
is an easy matter to snip out the eyes with 
one or two snips of the scissors. prefer 
this method to any of the patént articles for 
removing the eyes. 


How to Seed Cherries 


When seeding cherries, place them in a 
pan and cover with water. Keeping the hand 
under water, take the cherry between the 
thumb 4nd first finger and squeeze slightly, 
and the seeds will pop out like magic, leaving 
the cherry whole. ; 


Dustless Dust Cloth 


Place a few drops of any furniture polish 
on different places on your dust cloth, then 
squeeze tightly in your hand to allow the 
polish to penetrate the entire cloth, and you 
will have a fine dustless dust cloth. 


A NON-POISONOUS FLY KILLER 
By J. F. Whitford 


Agencies to kill the “typhoid fly’’ used in 
the home should be non-poisonous, or not 
dangerous to children or adults. The follow- 
ing are non-poisonous (a) being the cheaper 
and easier to make: 

(a) Aseven per cent solution of bichromate 


of potassium made up with water and sweet- . 


ened with sugar. Place in shallow dishes where 
needed. 

(b) A two per cent solution of cobalt chlor- 
ide made up as in (a). 

Spray ponds and standing water with 
kerosene to destroy larvae of mosquitoes. 
Spray garbage boxes, manure piles, etc. with 
kerosene to destroy larvae of flies. 

Rub vaseline on glasses and then polish; 
this will ‘keep them from ‘“steaming’” when 
you come indoors on a cold day. 


TO DECREASE WATER BILLS 
By J. R. Winchester 


Many faucets and hydrants are constantly 
dripping, caused by particles of grit or metal 
being clogged under the washer; these sub- 
stances interfere with the work of the washer 
and allow the water to slip through, no matter 
how tight the faucet is shut off. 

In order to prevent this*dribbling, turn on 

- the water in full force and let the pipe flush 
for about ten seconds; the particles are 
washed away, allowing the washer to rest 
firmly in its place. 


HOME 


DELICIOUS BROWN COOKIES 
Mary C. Harmon 


Two cups granulated sugar, two cups New 
Orleans molasses. one cup shortening—either 
butter or lard, or half of each may be used 
if preferred: One half teaspoonful allspice, 
one teaspoonful of ginger, cinnamon and 
nutmeg, or mace may be used, if desired, 
instead of nutmeg; two eggs and a pinch of 
salt, if lard is used instead of butter. Mix 
these ingredients thoroughly, then to a large 
cupful of hot water add two tablespoonfuls 
of good cider vinegar and into this mix one 
heaping teaspoonful soda. Add this to the 
other ingredients and mix well. Use enough 
flour to make an ordinary cookie dough that 
can be rolled out on the board easily. Use a 
small cookie cutter and bake in a quick oven. 
These cookies are equal to and taste better 
than the “‘boughten” ones which the children 
are so fond of. They will keep a long time 
and improve with age if placed in an air- 
Gan can or jar where they cannot lose their 

avor. 


Making Old Furniture Look Like New 


The ordinary furniture polish, very useful 
when the furniture is comparatively new or 
well-preserved, will not always fill the bill. 
When furniture is old and badly scratched, 
any desired shade of wood stain mixed with 
equal proportions of spirits of turpentine 
will bring back the original shade and new- 
ness. I tried this method with a set of elm 
dining chairs, using a walnut stain well 
thinned out with spirits of turpentine, and 
these looked like new when done. I was care- 
ful to apply the mixture very evenly, using a 
flat bristie brush of rather small dimension. 


Spirits of Turpentine as a Grease 
Remover 

When .removing our Christmas tree from 
the parlor last Christmas I discovered. that 
the tallow from the candles had dripped 
on the carpet on several places where I had 
neglected to cover it with paper, leaving 
unsightly spots which seemed difficult to 
remove. I applied spirits of turpentine, 
using a rough woolen rag and rubbing it-well 
in until every trace of the tallow disappeared, 
leaving the carpet as bright and clean as ever. 
In removing paint from clothing there is 
nothing better than spirits of tu tine. 
It will not injure even a delicate fabric if 
due care is used in its application and the 
dissolved paint is washed off with soap and 
water and rinsed thoroughly. 


CHILBLAIN CURE 
ByG. E. M. 


Take any amount of vaseline and add § 
enough of pure carbolic acid to make it very 


strong, but not strong enough to blister when 
applied to the frozen parts. Rub it well in. 
Several applications will kill the worst case 
of chilblains. 
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